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THE MINISTRY AND THE SESSION. 


SESSION is on the point of closing which has seen Mr. 

DisraEtt Prime Minister for five months, and which 
leaves him in power. We can now in some measure judge how 
he has filled his high office, and what is the effect he has pro- 
duced on the country. Whether it is that he has hada special 
run of bad luck, or whether it is that he has really been 
tested and found wanting, he has certainly passed through 
a time which has shown his defects in strong relief, and 
has not brought out his political excellences into pro- 
minence. It was perhaps hard upon him that his accession 
to his present office should have been instantaneously followed 
by a revival of the Irish Church question, which seemed so 
comfortably asleep. But at any rate it is not an unfitting 
punishment for the use to which he has put his great abilities 
that he should be in the highest seat of power to which an 
Englishman can attain, and that one of the greatest questions 
which this generation can have to facc should be brought forward, 
and that he should be prevented by his own antecedents from 
dealing with it as he thinks right. No one can doubt for a 
moment what are Mr. Disraei's real sentiments about the 
Irish Church. He agrees with Lord Grey and with Lord 
Russet, and thinks that the religious endowments of Ireland 
ought to be distributed among the different religious bodies of 
Ireland. But he cannot give any utterance or effect to this 
opinion. He is obliged to go with his party. He must con- 
sider what the Conservative party will stand. Mr. Harpy 
shouts No Surrender, and he is obliged to shout with Mr. 
Harpy. Statesmanship is impossible to him, and so with 
characteristic energy he has thrown himself into that which 
seems to him second best to statesmanship. He can have the 
fun of acting at any rate; he can enjoy the pleasure of 
audacity, and can relish the triumph of performing over again 
in real life the scenes of his own novels. He has indulged 
his humour with a vengeance this Session. Men saw that 
he was boastful, that he got up strange cries and theories for 
the fun of the thing, that he liked to see how much the world 
would stand. Instead of trying all this less, and being more 
shy of using his transparent arts since he became Premier, 
he has heen more full of his freaks and his stratagems than 
ever. He has literally lived as if the world was the theme 
of a novel and he was writing the story. He has raised the 
cry of Our Queen and the Protestant Church exactly as he 
would have imagined a person doing if he had been com- 
posing aromance. His account of his visit to Osborne, his 
sense of the humour of the thing, his honest belief that if he 
laid on flattery to the QuEEN thick enough some of it would 
stick and would somehow do him good, his delight that it 
was all true and yet seemingly so unreal, invested his whole 
hatrative with something at once comic, natural, and amusing. 
Mr. Bricnr said that he showed himself at once pompous and 
servile, and, judged by a prosaic standard, it is quite true that 
he did so; but Mr. Bricut was not the man to see the fun of 
the thing, and to be tickled by the effrontery of art with 
which this great novelist behaved like a man ina novel. His 
Maundy Thursday letter to Mr. Baker was quite as good in 
its way as his Osborne story. ‘That the Ritualists were under- 
mining the Throne, and that the people who practically 
decided the House to vote for Mr. GLapsrone’s Resolutions 


. ¢ared any more for the Ritualists than for the ancient Druids, 


Were paradoxes to the liveliness of which Mr. DisrarL1, we may 
sure, Was quite as much awake as his neighbours. But then 
ere was something so smart in starting these paradoxes, and 
80 much interest in touching them off with Maundy Thirs- 
day ’ and seeing how they would work. And in novels, espe- 
cially in political novels, the key to success may naturally be 
Supposed to lie in making very strong statements and sticking 


to them. Mr. Disraztr has shown himself not at all dis- 
inclined to have recourse to this art of the novelist. He 
has talked of himself and of his colleagues as a novelist 
talks of the hero and his friends. He has sounded 
with unblushing serenity the trumpet of his own praise. 
There never was such a wonderful Ministry as his Minis- 
try, so successful at home and abroad, so different from 
Whig Ministries, so fortunate and so deserving of 
fortune. Boasting has hitherto not been thought very good 
taste in a Minister; but Mr. Disrarti has convinced himself 
that it may be very useful even if it is not in very good taste, 
and he has praised himself and his associates on every possible 
occasion. In short, he has seen in his own elevation the pro- 
verbial luck of a hero of romance; and he has spoken of him- 
self, and speculated on himself, and regulated his behaviour, 
as if he were at once the artist and the object of art, a 
hero and the inventor of the hero offered to our notice and 
admiration. 

That which is most strange, and in one sense most illus- 
trative of his great powers and success, is that, although he 
has done all this, he has not lost by doing it. It might 
have seemed certain that a Prime Minister who behaved 
like an audacious hero of romance would become dis- 
credited. But it has not been so with Mr. Disrarti. He 
stands as well with the public as he did when he suc- 
ceeded Lord Dersy. He has not raised himself; he has not 
shown that he can govern like a statesman ; he has not given 
expression to the higher feelings, or satisfied the higher 
aspirations, of the nation ; but he has shown himself able to do 
all these odd, bold, and extravagant things, and yet not forfeit 
the position he has won. His hold over his own party has 
been as complete as ever. There has not been the slightest 
sign of rebellion against him, or of distrust of him among the 
Conservatives. Lord Dersy has supported him with an 
extravagance of friendship which was pushed at one time 
so far as to be even dangerous to him. ‘The House of Lords 
has obeyed him implicitly, rising in all its strength against 
his enemies when he gave the word, and retiring from the 
struggle with the most exemplary meckness and alacrity 
when he thought that to yield was the truly wise course. 
His colleagues have been in the highest degree submissive to 
him, and the numerous Dukes who adorn his Cabinet have 
sported round him in frolicsome admiration. Over and over 
again it has been said, and perhaps proved to the country, 
that his administration is demoralizing and even degrading to 
it; but the belief that it is so has not gained ground, if it has 
not lost gronnd, and men think no worse or better of him 
than they did. If he has over and over again been beaten 
in the Commons, he has also had some great successes. He 
has, as even his enemies must own, played a losing game 
well. He has shown that he has understood when to 
give way, and when not to give way. The Reform Bills 
passed this Session are very ridiculous, if judged by the 
tests which he -himself has often set up; but probably they 
were as good Bills as could practically have been carried, and 
certainly no other man in such a position as he has held 
could have made more of them. A statesman who cared 
only for statesmanship would unquestionably have resigned 
after the votes on the Irish Church; but if he is once judged 
by the standard of a man who meant to stay in at any cost, he 
must be pronounced to have stayed in with as good a grace 
and with as much success as it was within the limits of possi- 
bility to attain. His treatment of the Scotch members, after 


they seemed to have got him at their mercy, was masterly in 
its way. He bent them to his purpose after having allowed 
them one great triumph. No one in office or out of office 
could have steered the Corrupt Practices Bill through so many 
dangers as he has carried it through. It is ns Oe 
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particular matter he has enjoyed the rare advantage of having 
Mr. Giapstone with him, but no one can believe that Mr. 
Grapstong, if holding his difficult position, could have done 
as well. Throughout the Session he has shown how fully he 
appreciates the gain of waiting and of giving people time. 
If hard pressed he has always discovered some excellent 
reason why delay must be allowed him, and he has riglrtly 
calculated that this delay would be in his favour. Per- 
haps the only occasion when giving way was at once 
very disagreeable to him and seriously impaired his in- 
fluence was when he had to give up the Boundary Bill, 
on which he had set so much store. He had no other ex- 
cuse except that his Ministry was so very weak, and that 
he merely bowed to an imperious necessity. Here he was 
thoroughly beaten, and had to accept defeat on a point as to 
which he had made it his special boast and pride that 
he was in the right. But on most occasions, when he gave 
way, it did not really hurt him. His system of government 
was justly pronounced dangerous, in the long run, to the 
country, but it did not bring any new discredit on himself. 
Possibly he may never again have to deal with the House of 
Commons as Prime Minister; yet history, we think, will 
record that while he was Prime Minister he did nothing 
great, but that he ventured on strokes of art which would 
have been fatal to any one else, and that he got through 
month after month of danger, and this without any one being 
able to say that his Premiership was a failure. 

The Conservative party is about to appeal to the country, 
and it cannot be said that its position has been seriously im- 
paired by anything that has taken place this Session. That 
support which the Prime Minister derives from his sub- 
ordinates in office Mr. Disrar.i enjoys now in as high a 
degree as ever. The administration of the Government in 
different branches of the public service has been, on the whole, 
successful, and Ministers will have the credit of this success 
allowed them. Mr. Disraevi has thrown a taint of humbug 
over his colleagues by the absurd way in which he has 
praised them, and puffed them, and extolled them and him- 
self. But when the language of common sense is used, as it has 
been this week by Lord Sranuey, and a Minister is content 
with saying that he thinks the country will allow that the 
Ministry has tried hard to do its duty and has been very 
tolerably successful, there is no ground for disputing this 
modest claim. In their several ways Lord Sranuey and Mr. 
Harpy have done something very considerable to keep up the 
Ministry this Session. They are both good officials, and Mr. 
Harpy especially has shown more sense and firmness than we 
have been accustomed to for some time in Home Secretaries. 
But it is not only as officials that they have been useful. They 
have represented two different sides of Conservatism, both of 
which must be represented if a Conservative Government is to 
hold office with anything like success. It was hardly possible for 
two occupants of the Ministerial bench to express opinions on the 
Irish Church more radically different than those expressed by 
Lord Srantey and Mr. Harpy. The one thought that the 
Irish Church was an institution which no man of common 
sense could defend; the other thought it was an institution 
that ought to be defended at all hazards. Of course criticism 
found iree play in commenting on so remarkable a divergence 
of opinion, and the Opposition naturally made the most of 
it. But, now that the whole contest is over, this divergence 
of opinion probably does the Ministry much more good 


_ commended itself in every way to him as consonant with all 


than harm. If it is said that the Government is only the 
Government of bigoted Tories hanging on to office by a 
series of dodges, the answer is, that Lord Sranvey can | 
scarcely be called a bigoted old -Tory; if it is said that 
the Ministry is only a Ministry nominally Tory, and | 
willing to sacrifice every principle in turn, the answer | 
is that not even the most timid friend of the Irish Church | 
believes that Mr. Harpy will abandon its cause. Nor) 
has even the retirement of Lord Dersy done the Ministry | 
any appreciable injury. His support is still given it in a 
manner that is more than warm; it is ardent and passionate. | 
All the influence that he can give it through his abilities, his | 
station, and his personal and family ties, he gives it as much 
as ever. The only difference is that he no longer goes 
through the fatigue of attending Cabinet meetings, and it was 
not at Cabinet meetings that he was most useful. On the other 
hand, as his retirement led to the substitution of Lord Cains 
for Lord CuELMsForD, the Ministry has so far derived a positive 
and manifest gain from the loss of its chief. On the whole, 
it may be said that the end of the Session leaves the Ministry 
in a position as good as a Conservative Government can 
expect to hold; and although it has been conclusively shown 


carry it with triumphant success. He made the mistake 


that Mr. Disrarui, as Prime Minister, cannot rise to the 


height of real statesmanship, and that his new station has on} 
brought his failings into stronger relief, yet he has not sunk 
below the level which he held as Lord Dersy’s lieutenant, 
and retains his command over his party increased and strength. 
ened rather than impaired, 


THE OPPOSITION AND TILE SESSION, 


HE extent to which the Opposition has profited by the 

policy of the Government with regard to Ireland cap 
only be appreciated if we picture to ourselves how the 
Opposition would have now been placed had there been no 
opening given for the great move against the Irish Church, 
The history of the Session has been of great encouragement 
to the Opposition, because the Liberal party has shown a 
power of uniting itself, because it approaches the new consti- 
tuencies with the prestige of success, and because it is going 
to fight a battle on a definite issue. But supposing Lord Mayo 
and Mr. Disrarxi had never blundered into the exposition of 
an Irish policy which raised, in a form of all others the most 
disadvantageous to the Ministry, the question what ought to be 
the policy of England towards Ireland with regard to the 
Church, Ministers might have aimed at the credit of real 
statesmanship, and made levelling up into a real policy. But 
they had not the courage or strength todo this. They would 
have had no followers to support them, and they could not 
reckon on any effectual aid from their adversaries, They 
only suggested this policy to withdraw it immediately, 
and thus an opening was given on which Mr. GLapstox 
seized with equal avidity and success. But if the Ministry 
had boldly said that this Session was not the time to discus 
so vast a question, the Opposition would have been powerles, 
the statement would have seemed so sensible, so incontestable; 
and if Mr. Guapsrone had then tried to make capital out of 
the Irish Church, he would have been immediately discredited, 
All through the Session the consequences of their fatal 
blunder have been felt by the Ministry. The very influ 
ential position which Mr. Disrarti had won for himself by 
the end of last Session was entirely lost after repeated majo- 
rities of something like sixty had pronounced against him, 
He had to give up principle after principle with regard 
to Reform, on which last year he insisted successfully, 
because he had no longer any command over the Hous. 
It was Lord Mayo’s levelling up which really stripped 
seven English boroughs of their representatives and snuffed 
out the labours of the Boundary Commission. Last year 
the House was content to be managed by Mr. Disraet, and 
it was this year looking forward to avery quiet, unevent- 
ful Session in which the same management was to go on. But 
Mr. Disractt could not bear to own that he could do, and would 
do, nothing for treland. Levelling up seemed to him the really 
creditable and statesmanlike remedy for the evils of Ircland; i 


his ideas, as at once liberal in religion and yet betokening that 
connexion between the State and religion of some kind on which 
he lias always insisted. What he probably hoped was that he 
might lay the foundation of a plan of dealing with Ireland 
which would pass unnoticed at the moment, but into the 
adoption of which public opinion would gradually ripen, and 
which some day he might proudly claim as his own. He did 
not foresee, and we may safely say not one politician in 4 
hundred foresaw, that if he brought out one scheme about the 
Irish Church, Mr. Guapstone could bring out another, and 


however, and has sufiered for it dearly. It is not so much 
le that has been hurt by it, as his opponents that have gained 
by it. If the question of the Irish Church had not arisen, Mr. 
Disrartt would have gone to the new constituencies with 
that claim on their gratitude which was due to the mat 
who had created them. He would have seemed to be the one 
able tactician and inventive genius that could really carry 4 
Reform Bill. Others talked, it would have been said, but he 
succeeded. A disposition might easily have arisen to let 
him have a fair chance in a new Parliament, or see whether 
he could not really do something great for the country. The 
Opposition would have seemed a poor, incoherent, unpracti 
body of men, without anything definite to propose, and »0 
notion of carrying out what they imagined, in a vague sort 
way, would be useful. The Conservative Administratio? 
might have been fairly praised as a good Administration, a 
there would have seemed little reason why the constituenclé 
should trouble themselves to displace Mr. DisraELt. 


If the dreams of Reformers were likely to be realized, a 
quite anew set of men with quite new ideas were going 0 be 
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returned to the next Parliament, then, indeed, it would not 
have made much difference to the Opposition whether the 
question of the Irish Church had or had not been started by 
Mr. DisrakLt. If bond fide working-men, in the language of 
Mr. Harrison, wer€ being run for the large constituencies, 
then issues of vast importance would in any case have been 
raised at the time of the coming election. But nothing of 
the sort appears likely to happen. No working-men seem to 
wish to attain so expensive, wearisome, and profitless an 
honour. ‘The candidates are all of the old type. The con- 
stituencies still love, above all things, either a lord or a 
soap-boiler. The same sort of men will sit, but they will sit 
under different influences; for they will have been elected 
by constituencies in earnest about their choice, and who 
will insist that they are not betrayed. But this 
state of feeling could not have arisen unless some great 
decisive agitating question like that of the Irish Church had 
been started. Many electors might have speculated this way 
and that, and have convinced themselves that more liberal 
measures would be passed if Mr. Disrartit remained in 
office than if he gave place to Mr. Guapstone. It seemed 
avery plausible theory that the way to get really democratic 
Bills passed was to aid in keeping a Conservative Government 
in power. But now such speculations are wholly out of place. 
There can be no question of remote political probabilities. An 
jssue has been raised which every elector must deal with in one 
wayorother. No one, evenofthemildest Whig type, who fancies 
himself a Liberal, can believe it to be in accordance with 
Liberal principles to keep up a Church in order to show 
abhorrence of the creed of the mass of the people. Few, if 
any, Conservatives can resist the stirring appeal that the 
Church is in danger—really in danger at last—and that they 
must rally round the altar and the throne. It is an immense 
gain to Mr. GLapstone and the Opposition that the issue 
has been raised, and that theories as to which party is 
really the more liberal have been put an end to by the dis- 
covery that, on this occasion at least, the one is proceeding on 
the elementary principles of Liberalism, while the other is 
proceeding on principles diametrically opposite. Possibly— 
although, so far as we can see, not at all probably—the country 
may be frightened at the last moment, and a Conservative 
gain may show that the cry of the Church in danger has been 
profitable to the party. But even then this would be a far 
less evil to the Opposition than if a new Parliament had met, 
uncertain about everything, not knowing what was liberal and 
what was not, and realizing nothing except that Mr. Disrae xi 
was the author of the Reform Bill, and might be looked to 
asa guide to take the House comfortably through the first 
months of its existence. 


Several causes have contributed to make it almost certain 
that in the new Parliament the Opposition will be far more 
coherent and far better organized than at present. That its 
members will have been expressly elected to deal in a parti- 
cular way with a particular question must lead to this result, 
as must also the increasing desire of the constituencies to get 
hold of rich local candidates, who may be trusted to do as 
they have promised to do. But the history of the Session 
that is now closing will also do very much to bring about the 
coherence of the Upposition. In the first place, it has found 
a leader, and that is a great gain. It has been proved that Mr. 
GLapstonE can on a very momentous question so lead his 
party as to satisly the Liberal constituencies. Whether he 
has satisfied his own followers in the present House of 
Commons is another matter, and so it is whether he has 
satisfied impartial and critical judges. But it is a simple 
matter of fact that he has satisfied the Liberal constituencies. 
They long above all things to return men who will imitate 
and obey him. If the present Parliament has been truly 
described as above all things a Patwerston Parliament, so 
the next Parliament promises, so far as the Liberals are con- 
cerned, to be above all things a GLApsrone Parliament; and 
certainly no one would have supposed that this would be so 
before the question on the Irish Church was raised, in an evil 
hour for his fortunes, by Mr. DisrarL1. The country is sick 
also of the miserable purposeless goings-on of the present 
House of Commons. It realizes how very much discredit is 
brought on free institutions when a Government tries 
to govern by a minority, and the leader of the majority 
Cannot get the majority to go with him. A longing 

Sprung up to have a strong Government, a Govern- 
ment that can command respect and give effect to its 
own views. Something to save the House of Commons 

om being a perpetual bear-garden is the first wish of many 
carts; and obviously the easiest mode of getting this wish 
Statified is to strive for the return of members who will not 


split into endless little factions, but will inspire their leader 
with a consciousness of strength, and therefore with a desire 
to be conciliatory and courteous. The feeling towards the 
present House of Commons would be a source of serious poli- 
tical danger if it were not mitigated by the thought that an 
assembly which has excited so much contempt and disgust 
will cease in a few weeks to exist. There is not so much 
disapprobation of individuals, however, as a conviction that 
men otherwise useful and valuable in public life are demo- 
ralized and rendered noxious by the prevalence of general 
political influences so deleterious as those which have pre- 
vailed in the House of Commons since the first vote 
on the Irish Church. Good manners fall into abey- 
ance, and the respect for high office and well-known 
names dies away, when a Ministry stays in office after repeated 
defeats, and every one does exactly as he pleases, and chaos 
reigns supreme. The elections will be held under the in- 
fluence of a strong desire to escape such a state of things for 
the future; and a Session in which not only a definite issue 
and an acknowledged leader have been provided for the Oppo- 
sition, but a general wish has been created that if the Opposition 
retains its majority it shall be strong and coherent in itself, 
must be acknowledged to have been a Session very favourable 
to Mr. Guapstove and his friends. 


AMERICA, 


Convention resembles in many respects 
a Papal Conclave. The nugatory or fictitious votes 
which precede the final decision are determined in both cases 
by similar maneuvres, and the necessity of consulting the 
wishes of certain States nas a tendency analogous to the veto 
which is customarily allowed at a Papal election to the three 
great Catholic Powers. The late proceedings at New York 
appear to have been unusually exciting and amusing; for 
the secret of the ultimate nomination, though it may probably 
have been known to the majority of the delegates, was con- 
ventionally kept, until it became necessary at the end of the 
contest to disclose the name of the winner. Then, in the 
language of a cognate profession, Mr. Seymour came through 
his horses, and finally walked alone past the judge’s chair. 
During the early part of the contest, Mr. PeNpLeTon, as the 
favourite of the Western States, and the chief advocate of re- 
pudiation, took the lead in several successive ballots; but it 
soon appeared that he had exhibited his utmost strength at 
the commencement, and on repeated trials he obtained no new 
adherents. It might have been supposed by strangers, that the 
adoption in the Democratic platform of the doctrine of repudi- 
ation would increase Mr. PENDLETON’s chances of success; but 
the Democratic managers, having ensured the support of the 
vast multitude of fraudulent debtors, prudently determined to 
sweep into their net, if not the creditors, at least the quali- 
fied supporters of good faith. Out of 317 votes it was neces- 
sary for the successful candidate to obtain two-thirds, or a 
minimum vote of 212; and Mr. PENDLETON never rose beyond 
156, or less than one-half of the whole number. The other 
ostensible candidates were, with the exception perhaps of 
General Hancock, only proposed for the purpose of dividing 
the votes; and probably the more experienced tacticians fore- 
saw from the first that the New York delegation had the game 
in its hands. While Mr, PenpLeton was heading the poll, 
the thirty-three votes of New York were steadily given for a 
Mr. Cuurcu, of whom nobody had ever heard; and there was 
a strong probability that, to resume the Turf metaphor, he was 
making the running for his stable companion. It was at least 
obvious that New York would not vote for PENDLETON, or 
for any other of the nominal candidates. At an early period 
of the struggle the delegates of one of the smaller States 
blurted out the secret by naming Mr. Seymour, who at the 
time presided over the Convention; but their premature 
eagerness was rebuked by Mr. Seymour himself, who assured 
the Convention that he could not in honour accept the nomin- 
ation. It was not until Mr. PeNDLETON’s name was withdrawn, 
and General Hancock had obtained 135 votes, that Mr. Seymour 
was formally proposed, and unanimously accepted by the 
Convention. ‘There is reason to suppose that no better choice 
could have been made, for Mr. Seymour is a cultivated man 
as weil as an experienced politician; and his frequent protests 
against the payment of the debt in greenbacks will furnish 
scrupulous partisans with a pretext for supporting the nominee 


‘of a repudiating Convention. Mr. Francis Biair, who was 


afterwards named as Vice-President, was conspicuous during 
the war as the agent ordinarily selected LINCOLN to 
negotiate with the Southern leaders. His was then a 
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member of the Cabinet, and the family were believed to enjoy 
the President’s entire confidence. The nomination of Mr. BLair 
as Vice-President is intended to signify the strongest con- 
demnation of the Republican plan of reconstruction ; for im- 
mediately before the meeting of the Convention, Mr. Bair 
expressed in a published letter his hope that a Democratic 
President would refuse to recognise the validity of all recent 
legislation respecting the Southern States. If Mr. Seymour 
should be elected, and if Mr. Biair should by any casualty 
succeed to his office, the attempt to act on the principles which 
he has professed would be difficult and dangerous. Even if 
Congress were willing to support the President in reversing 
the Republican policy, it would be more judicious to recognise 
the nominal readmission of several States than to expose the 
monstrous anomalies of the present sham representation. The 
extravagant blunders of the Republican leaders ensure the 
future triumph of the party which vindicates the rights of 
the Southern States. The mere abolition of the test, and the 
repeal of the provision which enacts universal suffrage, would 
at once restore the government of every Southern State to the 
class which is temporarily disfranchised. The election of 
Mr. Bian following the publication of his letter illustrates 
the temper of the Democratic party. 

The whimsical English zealots who blindly devote them- 
selves to the cause of American faction will not fail to com- 
ment with perfect justice on the shameless doctrines of the 
New York platform ; but if a foreigner were to take any part 
in an alien contest, and to be guided by a regard to financial 
honesty, he would find that the Republicans are bidding 
against their opponents for the favour of the repudiating part 
of the constituency. In recommending the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pass a Bill for confiscating ten per cent. of the 
property of the national creditor, Mr. BuTLer, sharing perhaps 
the ignorance which he attributed to his colleagues, quoted 
the English Income-tax asa precedent for the proposed spolia- 
tion. A little consideration or inquiry would have satisfied 
Mr. Butter himself that a tax imposed equally on all incomes 
bears no analogy to a special deduction of a percentage from 
dividends. The majority of Republicans, in voting for the 
scandalous project, may perhaps have hoped, like the De- 
mocratic Convention when it nominated Mr. Seymour, to 
conciliate voters who had been repelled by the rigidity of 
the Chicago platform. Some of the freaks of the House of 
Representatives are explained by habitual reliance on the 
comparative prudence of the Senate, which still regards in 
some degree the responsibilities of a Legislative Assembly ; but 
on the present occasion the supposed popularity of repu- 
diating doctrines has prevailed over any feelings of self- 
respect which might have otherwise counteracted the 
unprincipled levity of the Lower House. The Senate has 

an insidious Bill creating five per cent. bonds payable 


~ in gold, to be exchanged at par for existing obligations of the 


United States at the pleasure of the holder. It may be pre- 
tended that the offer of a voluntary transaction cannot involve 
a fraud; but, if the Bill is not intended to prepare the way 
for partial repudiation, it must be wholly inoperative. Holders 
of kive-Twenty Bonds are entitled to six per cent., payable 
according to the letter of their contract in gold, and at the end 
of the term they have a right to the payment of their prin- 
cipal in specie. An acceptance of the new securities in place 
of six per cent. bonds would be equivalent to payment of an 
income-tax of sixteen per cent. on their dividends, in con- 
sideration of a new promise which would not be more binding 
than the original bargain. A man, or a State, in offering to 
compound with a creditor, admits a pressure of unavoidable 
or wilful insolvency. No public or private debtor has yet 
anticipated the Senate, the House of Representatives, and the 
Democratic Convention, by an equally deliberate and in- 
excusable contemplation of bankruptcy. 

The chances are apparently in favour of a Republican 
victory in the ensuing contest, but, unless the party now 
dominant can obtain a majority in the North, grave compli- 
cations will arise. Congress has passed a Bill prohibiting 
any of the Southern States which have not been readmitted 
from taking part in the Presidential election, and the 
constituencies in the restored States had previously been 
packed by party legislation. If the Democrats have 
a majority in the Northern States, they will insist on 
counting the votes of the excluded States, and they may 
contend with much force that the disfranchised section of the 
population shall vote in all parts of the South. If the States 
which have not yet been reconstructed sct the Act of 
Congress at defiance, the only appeal will be to military force, 
or in other words, to General Grant, who is the Republican 
candidate. In many conditions of society the army is 


supreme, but the United States are far from having approached 
to such a state of degradation. If General Grant ordera 
one of his lieutenants to disperse by force a meeting helj 
to vote for his competitor, it is not improbable that half 
the Republican party would at the las moment vote fo 
Mr. Seymour. With a cordial supporter in the President; 
chair the Democrats would have an additional chance of 
finding the law or its representatives on their side; and the 
Republicans have used their utmost efforts to alienate 
the Supreme Court. In the probable contingency of g 
Republican triumph in the North, the habitual respect of 
Americans for public opinion will discourage any attempt 
to set aside for the purposes of the election the question. 
able legislation of Congress. The decision will probably, 
as usual, rest with Pennsylvania, as the Democrats will 
almost certainly carry New York. The Western State 
have reason to hope equally from both parties the repudia. 
tion of the debt. 


A SELF-GOVERNED ARMY. 


5 i conversations which took place last week in both 
Ilouses of Parliament on the subject of the new projects 
of army administration are of the highest interest as showing 
the sweeping character of the changes which Sir Henry 
Srorks and his colleague attempted to introduce, and which 
the Treasury Minute has for the present quashed. We have 
now the views of Lord Srratunairn upon this great dispute, 
most emphatically expressed ; and we have also a declaration 
from Lis Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-Chief, 
which, if less explicit than the speech of Lord Stratunainy, 
is more authoritative and fully as pregnant with sig. 
nificant meaning. Besides these great guns in the House of 
Lords, fire has been opened from lighter ordnance with at 
least equal ardour, by the advocates of Sir Henry Srorks 
and General Batrour, in the Lower House; and behind this 
formidable line of combatants the Ministers who represent 
the War Office, both in the Lords and Commons, have 
amused themselves by evading the pertinent questions that 
were pressed upon them, and trying to make believe that 
there was no controversy at all, that the Srorxs-Baxrour 
regulations were excellent regulations, and the Treasury 
Minute which upset them an admirable Minute, and that two 
distinctly contradictory schemes were only modifications of 
one another almost equally agreeable to every one who was 
engaged in the conflict. It was curious to observe how all 
who took part in the discussion, whether on the one side or 
the other, concurred in treating the Government view as an 
idle pretence. There were speakers who favoured the soldier 
side, and speakers who favoured the constitutional side of 
the dispute; but all agreed that a very vital question had 
been raised, that the military reformers at the War Office 
and the ‘Treasury were diametrically opposed upon it, and 
that the affectation of the Ministers who professed to treat 
the whole matter as a mere difference about details was 
not worthy even of serious consideration. And if Sit 
Joun Pakincton and Lord Loncrorp know (as in courtesy 
we are bound to assume that they do) anything about 
the office over which they are set, they too must be very well 
aware that the controversy injudiciously provoked by Sir 
Henny Storks and General Batrour touches the most iunda- 
mental principles of army organization. What all this must 
lead to we will consider presently ; but with the abundant light 
now thrown upon the subject, let us first make it quite clear 
what the controversy is. Before we say anything upon the 
weighty speeches of the Duke of CambripcE and Lord Strrati- 
NAIRN, we may as well dispose of the less important speakers 
who came to the front in the House of Commons. 
Excuo especially claims our attention, as he did us the 
honour to cite a passage in which we described the dispute 
very much in the same way as the military authorities 1 
both Houses, followed by the quasi-military lord himsel, 
described it in their speeches. That we took one side of the 
question, and the soldiers and Lord Excuo the other, need 
scarcely be said; but in the statement of the issue raised 
tween the soldier-reformers and the Treasury we are happy 
to find ourselves absolutely in accord with our distinguishe 
opponents. In the article which Lord Excuo quoted we said 
that Sir Henry Srorxs and General Batrour had sought # 
place every branch of army administration, including finance, 
under the control of professional soldiers, and that their pt 
ject had been defeated by the Treasury, who insisted that the 
finances of the army should be administered, as they always 
have been, through the medium of a department subject to 
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the Secretary of State and his Under-Secretary, but abso- 
Jutely independent of purely military control; and we did 
not disguise our opinion that the question at issue was no 
less momentous than this—whether Parliament, through a 
constitutional Minister, should really govern the army, or 
whether the nominal Minister for War should be absolutely 
subject to military domination. 

Lord Excuo took three exceptions to our views, which are 
not quite easy to reconcile. In the first place, he said he 
was “inclined to think ” that our article was inspired, which 
perhaps meant that he would have liked to think so, but 
could not. If, however, Lord Excno really does indulge in 
that belief, he has for once achieved what is sometimes said 
to be his ambition —the honour of standing alone among 
his countrymen. In the next place, Lord Excio was of 
opinion that our article was not only inspired, but showed 
an entire misapprehension of the nature of the contro- 
versy. Why the ignorance which the noble lord imputed 
to us should be, to his mind, evidence of inspiration, is 
rather hard to understand; but minds are differently con- 
stituted, and we do not profess to fathom Lord Extcuo’s prin- 
ciples of reasoning. The third objection was even more 
bewildering, for after telling us that we were under an entire 
delusion in supposing that the scheme of Sir Henry Srorxs 
was intended to substitute military for civilian administration, 
Lord Excuo proceeded to eulogize the plan, expressly on the 
ground that all the civilians in the War Oilice ought to be 
got rid of, and their places filled up with military men. 
Whether such a change would be advantageous or disastrous 
is a question on which we are directly at issue with Lord 
Excuo, but it is satisfactory to learn from his own lips that 
the project really was what our inspired ignorance had led 
us to believe. This clearing up of the issue is nearly: all 
that can be got out of the statements which Colonel Jervis 
and Lord Excuo made on behalf of Sir Henry Srorks and 
General BaLrour. 

If, however, any doubt had remained as to the grave cha- 
racter of the difference between Sir Henry Srorks and the 
Treasury, it would have been efiectually removed by Lord 
StraTuNatkn’s outspoken statement in the House of Lords. 
Accor'ing to this high authority the question was simply 
whether the Report of his Committee should be acted on or 
not. The essence of that Report was—and who should know 
better how to describe it than the President of the Com- 
mittee?—to administer all the civil departments of the 
army under one head—the Controller-in-Chief represent- 
ing the authority and duties of the Secretary for War 
and the Commander-in-Chief. ‘The Treasury, on the other 
hand, resolved to make the financial department independent 
of this great military officer. ‘This question in the judgment 
not only of Lord Stratunarrn, but of the Duke of CambripcE 
also, was one of vital importance. And His Royal Higiimess, 
with great perspicacity, further pointed out that in spirit, 
though not perhaps in letter, the eilect of the Treasury Minute 
would be to assign to the Commander-in-Chief a position 
inferior to that of the Under-Secretary. 

With such authoritative statements before us, it is im- 
possible to doubt the extreme gravity of the question 
which the impetuosity of what we may call the professional 
school of army administrators has brought to the surface. 
Every one knows that our present dual system of army 
government is one of those anomalous absurdities which 
can only be kept alive by judicious reticence. It is easy 
enough to understand the views of those who would make the 
army a sel{-governed machine, free from every kind of 
financial or administrative control. A Parliamentary army, 
in which every department, not excejting the combatant 
branch, should be distinetly under the effective control of a 
constitutional Minister, is an equally intelligible idea. But 
the sort of compromise which we have fashioned out of the 
Joint action of the Horse Guards and the War Office is a 
scheme which defies definition, and, but for the fact that it 
18 unfortunately in operation, would be unworthy of a 
moment’s serious discussion. What the dual system really 
18, at any moment, depends entirely upon the staif by whom 
it may for the time being be worked. Under a strong 

unister, well backed up by subordinates wholly independent 
of the Horse Guards, the army may now and then approxi- 
mate to the character of a constitutional force. With Sir 
Joun Paxixeton as Minister, and only military Under- 
Sceretaries about him, the dual machinery would result in 
4 substantially self-governing army, spending exactly what 
Might Seem good in its own eyes. Just now the oppor- 
tunity has beea thought favourable for making a dash at 

the important positions, and securing for the army prac- 


tical self-government; and if the upshot of the conflict should 
be, as is not unlikely, to undermine and destroy the dual 
government, we shall have much cause for gratitude to 
those whose projects of military predominance will have led 
to the annihilation of the mischievous influence which saps 
all the efficiency of our army administration. From the 
mere force of habit and tradition the odd contrivance of the 
dual government has always had a certain number of conserva 
tive supporters; but when the issue is once distinctly raised 
between a self-governed and a constitutional army, we do not 
believe that there will be any difference of opinion outside of 
a narrow professional circle. Lord Excuo, indeed, argues that 
the entire War Office Staff should be composed of military 
men, because this plan works, as he says, admirably in France 
and Prussia. But how does it work? In France no doubt 
we have an example of an army which is substantially its own 
master; but, like every other institution of the kind, it not 
only governs itself, but the country, and at this very moment 
a vast extension of military outlay is going on in France, 
contrary to the wishes of all civilians, and in consequence 
of the predominating influence of professional soldiers. In 
Prussia Count Bismark’s army was established for years in 
defiance of Parliament, and however efficient French and 
Prussian troops may be, their methods are anything but ex- 
amples of purely military administration combined with con- 
stitutional control. The avowed idea of the military party has 
from the beginning been to make the whole army system a 
strictly military organization, with no one to check any 
amount of extravagance except the Secretary of State him- 
sclf, But a Secretary for War, even when he is stronger 
than has happened of late, is and must be wholly powerless to 
deal with matters of detail without the assistance of efficient 
subordinates. His responsibility and his power become 
alike imaginary unless he has below him—first, a permanent 
Under-Secretary, who shall be master of the whole work of 
the oflice, aud then, a step lower in the hierarchy, heads 
of the separate departments of finance and supply, and also, 
as he would have in any properly-constituted oilice, a third 
head to superiutend the combatant business—in other words, 
a Commander-in-Chief. If all these offices were absorbed by 
soldiers, any remonstrance by the Minister on the ground of 
extravagance would be in vain, for no Parliamentary Minister 
would venture to insist upon specific retrenchments if all his 
subordinates told him that his economy ‘might be fatal 
to the army. It is only a permanent officer who can 
really enforce economy, and if all the permanent officers 
are to be soldiers, the army will be not the less self- 
governed because a Paxincton or a De Grey may be 
allowed to act as its mouthpiece in Parliament. It is 
true that a complete reform, of the kind which we have in- 
dicated, would necessarily imply that the Commander-in- 
Chief should become the head of an interior department of the 
War Office, subject both to the Secretary for War and to his 
permanent right-hand man, the Under-Secretary. Such an 
arrangement might perhaps be incompatible with the dignity 
of Royal blood, but now that the challenge has been openly 
given by the advocates of army self-government, it is clear 
that the power must drift decisively either in the direction of 
the Horse Guards or of the War Office, and that one or the 
other must become subordinate. We, at any rate, have no 
hesitation in saying that the constitutional authority must 
prevail, and that for the Horse Guards, as for the Irish Church, 
the time for disestablishment has come. 


THE WAR ON THE RIVER PLATE, 


i ion comprehensive curiosity of the British newspaper 
reader has, even after two or three years, scarcely 
embraced the war on the river Plate. Two South American 
Republics and the Empire of Brazil are engaged in an 
obstinate effort to conquer the remote State of Paraguay ; 
and, if they have any just cause for their enterprise, they 
have not taken the trouble to make their grievances or their 
motives intelligible to the outer world. The appetite for 
additional territory which has so often instigated belligerents 
must be a singularly morbid propensity in the Governments 
of vast regions which could provide abundant room for a 
hundred times the present number of inhabitants; and it 
might have been supposed that any possible provocation 
which could have been offered by the Government of Para- 
guay had been sufliciently expiated by a long and bloody 
war. The continuance of the league is even more surprising 
than the persistency of the several combatants. The Bra- 
zilians take to themselves the credit of all the glorious 
victories which they are constantly celebrating; and the 
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European residents at Buenos Ayres seem to feel no interest 
in the war. There are, however, naturally two factions in 
the Republics at the mouth of the Plate; and probably the 
maintenance of the dominant party in power is identified with 
the Brazilian alliance. In all South American States there are 
military adventurers who require rank and pay, and perhaps 
it may be convenient to employ the Argentine and Oriental 
heroes rather in foreign than in domestic war. The reasons 
which induce the Brazilians to prosecute the struggle are equally 
obscure; for money is scarce, notwithstanding the natural 
resources of the country, and life ought to be valuable where 
there is an insufficient supply of labour. If it is true that the 
Brazilian army is principally recruited with negroes, the war 
may perhaps incidentally accelerate the abolition of slavery ; 
and any burdens imposed on the finances are, in the Western 
hemisphere, easily removed by the familiar process of repudia- 
tion. Although there is no Presidency to be fought for in 
Brazil, the war produces a thriving trade in marquisates and 
marshals’ batons. 

The history of Paraguay possesses a kind of interest, inas- 
much as it has frequently deviated from the monotonous type of 
the Spanish colonies and republics. More than a century ago 
the Indians of the province lived in a state of partial civiliza- 
tion under the paternal and narrow government of the Jesuits. 
VottTaire, whose famous hero visits the country, probably 
exaggerates the antipathy of the good futhers to the Spaniards, 
but, living far inland, the inhabitants of Paraguay are for the 
most part of pure Indian blood, and perhaps they inherit the 
habits of discipline which were cultivated by their former 
teachers. Soon after the separation of the colonies from 
Spain, Paraguay, retaining the name of a republic, became 
subject to the despotic government of Francia, and since that 
time it has been almost always governed by a dictator, who 
might, if he thought fit, assume the title of king in virtue of 
an office which has become hereditary. A rich svil, a 
genial climate, and abundant inland navigation supply the 
conditions of material prosperity; and a dislike to foreign 
intercourse may be partially excused by the character of the 
neighbours who are now engaged in an invasion of the coun- 
try. The preservation of the name of a republic seems to 
indicate the political tact of the Government, as the re- 
pression of Assemblies and newspapers conduces to the 
harmony of the population. The miserable and degraded 
condition of the mongrel Spanish States irom Mexico south- 
wards raises a strong presumption in favour of absolute 
Governments for uncivilized communities. Fortunate in the 
remoteness which exempts it from the interference of the United 
States, Paraguay has hitherto gallantly repelled the encroach- 
ments of Brazil and Buenos Ayres, and the Dictator Lopez 
may fairly boast of the loyalty of his countrymen or subjects, 
who have probably all the liberty which they desire. As he 
has no journalists or diplomatic agents to commemorate his 
exploits, the firmness of his resistauce can only be appreciated 
by the numerous defeats which are apocryphally recorded by 
his enemies, 

In the middle of last February the allies announced their 
achievement of a success which they professed to regard as 
decisive. The Dicrator’s main force had for a long time 
occupied a point called Humaita, at the end of a peninsula 
between a large affluent of the Parana and the main course 
of the river. The Brazilian ironclad vessels passed the 
batteries with little loss, having secured themselves on the 
side which was exposed to fire by a temporary covering in 
addition to their armour. It was said that the Paraguay 
troops suffered considerable loss; and in a certain sense 
the forts were turned; but after the lapse of scveral 
months, the war continues, and the garrison still occupies 
Humaita. The American war illustrated the great advantage 
of flotillas in a country traversed by large rivers, for nearly 
all the exploits of the American navy were performed in 
smooth water; but the Brazilians have not innumerable 
vessels at their disposal, and they are not themselves 
Anglo-Americans. In conjunction with their allies, they 
greatly outnumber the people of Paraguay, but the war 

has to be prosecuted far from their resources, and it can 
scarcely be supported at home by any genuine enthusiasm, 
The small population of Paraguay is, it is believed, sensibly 
viminished by the war, but no overtures have yet been made to 
the invaders. Imper!ect cultivation und backward civilization 
often strengthen a country for deiensive purposes. ‘There is pro- 
bably no vital point in the whole territory of Paraguay, and it 
may be possible to devise a second Humuita. ‘Lhe fabulous 
story of a legion of Amazons was perlups invented to ty pily the 
patriotism of the people of Paraguay, though, if it had been 


tion. If they were at any time sceptical as to the duty of 
hating foreigners, their doubts must have been effectually 
dispelled by three years ef waste, slaughter, and plunder, 
According to some accounts, they make an exception in favour 
of the English, displaying their preference by preventing 
artificers and medical men from leaving the country. 

It is hard that almost the only peaceable and orderly 
portion of South America should be exposed to foreign aggres- 
sion. The Empire of Brazil, including districts occupied b 
savage tribes, deserts, and unexplored regions, nominally 
extends over a territory as large as Europe. The indefinite 
Western frontier will not be practically reached for genera- 
tions; and it is still doubtful whether the Portuguese leaven 
will not be finally absorbed in a promiscuous mass of negroes 
and Indians. The possession of an ancient dynasty has 
hitherto saved the State from revolutions and from conse- 
quent anarchy ; and a considerable foreign commerce exer- 
cises a civilizing influence in the maritime towns. If the 
Government has any spare revenues, available credit, or 
disposable energy, it might find more than sufficient employ- 
ment for its resources without engaging in aggressive 
enterprises; and the quarrel with Paraguay is exception- 
ally untoward, for it was extremely desirable that the 
experiment of an organized State should be fairly tried, and 
the Dictators of Paraguay seemed disposed to pursue their 
task with vigour in their voluntary seclusion. Even Catho- 
licism is perhaps less akin to Paganism in Paraguay than 
in many other parts of South America, for the Jesuits were 
more in earnest and more disinterested than the secular 
Spanish hierarchy. .The perversity of the Plate Republics 
in continuing the war is even more flagrant than the 
blunders of Brazil. Their own country is capable of un- 
limited improvement, and European immigration, facilitated 
by the temperate climate, will probably in a few years 
transform the character of the community. Buenos Ayres, 
already wealthy and populous, ought to become one of the 
first commercial cities of the world; and when the neigh- 
bouring regions are fully peopled, it will be time enough to 
open communication with Paraguay, by negotiation or even 
by force. When the lower inland waters are crowded with 
trading vessels, the operations of the smuggler will probably 
be the most effectual method of counteracting any arbitrary 
system of exclusion. Nothing could be idler than to offer to 
distant States advice which would never reach them, and which 
would certainly not receive the smallest attention ; but since 
there is always a possibility that the interests of nations may 
at some time influence their conduct, a discussion of their true 
policy may sometimes furnish a partial guide to their future 
history. 


THE BRIBERY BILL. 


¥en controversy as to the fate of Mr. Fawcert’s clause 
has been one of the few exciting features of the week. 
The fashion of endeavouring to reverse by a subsequent vote 
any Parliamentary decision which Mr. Disragti or Mr. 
SrorrortH may consider inexpedient is becoming far too 
prevalent. Last year Mr. Disragti had to deal with a dis- 
creditably pliant House; and the threat of instant dissolu- 
tion was tolerably certain to drive one section of the Opposi- 
tion cowering into the Government lobby. ‘This Session the 
Premier has had less opportunity of intimidating waverers, 
but he has not given up the useful artifice of appealing from 
the free opinion of a Committee of one night to the pre- 
pared judgment of a carefully packed Committee upon anothet. 
Mr. Disracti considers himself warranted by his past ex- 
perience in believing that the present House of Commons 
does not object to stultifying itself; and whenever it suits his 
purpose, he evinces the profoundest contempt for all divisions 
which Government whips have not manipulated, With 
regard to Mr. Fawcert’s plan in the abstract there can be 
little question. It is almost too plain for argument, that the 
expenses which he proposes to deal with ought in theory t 
be borne by the county or borough rates; but it is equally 
true that the received practice of electioneering, in twenty 
ways that might be named, is at variance with every 
reasonable or constitutional theory that can be imagined. 
If we come to reason and to logic, an election ouglit not 
to be regarded as a matter of private interest to the cal- 
didate, but of gencral concern to the constituency 1 
which he stands. Paid canvassing is therefore as wrong 
in reason as we believe it to be injurious to the moralily 
of every constituency in fact; and in like manner the 
ordinary legal expenses of an election ought to be deiray 


founded on fact, it would rather have disclosed their exhaus- 
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not ceremonials at which the goddess of pure reason is 
worshipped. The Whig habit of insisting that the British 
Constitution descended full-blown from Heaven, and ever since 
remains a model and monument of perfect intelligence, is 
almost obsolete. We know now, and the most hardened and 
callous of us have the courage to admit, that the British 
electioneering process has far more to do with beer and five- 

und notes than with theory, and Parliament is not going to re- 
mould and recast in any doctrinaire fashion the time-honoured 
customs of the land. It would be Utopian and perhaps unprac- 
tical to expect, because a Bribery Bill is under consideration, 
that the House of Commons would strike at the root of bribery, 
or do more than lop off its luxuriant branches. Mr. Fawcert’s 
clause was also open, beyond question, to the charge that, as it 
stood, it involved at least one working difficulty of some mag- 
nitude. To surmount the obstacle some additional clauses 
might have been required, and at the close of a dying Parlia- 
ment days are valuable, and the steady adherents of the 
Ministry begin already to complain that it is high time they 
should be allowed to be upon the wing. As Mr. DisraE.i 
has bound himself by solemn protestations not to prorogue till 
his Bribery Bill has passed, he is doubtless anxious, like the rest 
of the world, for its speedy passage, and the House of Lords 
has long been kept waiting. If it was necessary for the 
general convenience as well as for the best interests of Mr. 
Disrakwi’s friends that Mr. Fawcetr should be sacrificed, 
perhaps at this stage of July it would be unreasonable to 
protest too loudly ; but Mr. Disraeui’s plans might have been 
more delicately laid. A perfectly candid politician would 
have at once explained to Mr. Forster that the Cabinet were 
in embarrassment about the clause, and were still undecided 
upon their course, but Mr. Disraewi’s first unconscious im- 
pulse is invariably to mystify. Accusations of bad faith, as 
the Soricitor-GENERAL observed, have been frequent of late ; 
but the air of polite incredulity with which Mr. Disrar.i’s 
professions, promises, and explanations are now habitually 
received by the House, shows that his daily conduct of 
business commands admiration rather than confidence. No- 
body imputes to a gentleman of Mr. Disrae.i’s position 
any conscious intention to deceive, but ambiguity of language 
seldom accompanies absolute sincerity of thought. 

Mr. Mitt’s proposal to abolish paid canvassers met with a 
defeat which cannot be said to have been unexpected, but it 
was supported by so worthy a minority that the ultimate 
doom of paid canvassers in this country may be regarded 
as pronounced. As the penalty annexed by Mr. MILt was 
one of great severity, it is not unlikely that some members of 
the small majority by which the clause was rejected were of 
opinion, with Mr. Torrens, not that the principle contended 
for was wrong, but that the punishment suggested was dis- 
proportionate to the offence. It is to be lamented, in the 
interests of electoral purity, that the clauses of Mr. Ayrton 
and of Mr. Beresrorp Hure, making it illegal to use rooms 
at public-houses for election purposes, should have been 
disapproved of by the Committee. The fate of these three 
radical reforms is a sufficient indication of the limited 
nature of the changes which the Government measure will 
effect, and of the difficulty of inducing members of Par- 
liament to deal boldly and courageously with the elaborate 
machinery of corruption which is at present in full play. 
There are not many of the rank and file of the House who can 
aflord perhaps, on the eve of an election, to present them- 
selves to the agents, the constituents, and the licensed 
Victuallers of their boroughs with the abolition of paid can- 
Vassing and of beer upon their consciences. As was antici- 
pated, the House has further refused to entertain the plan of 
un ufiirmation or declaration of purity, to be made either by 
the candidate at the time of nomination, or by the successful 
member on taking the oaths. Except as a last resource, 
such a declaration would be in some ways a disagreeable 
cure, even fur a flagrant evil; but the question is whether, 
with respect to bribery, it is not high time to have recourse to 
desperate and extreme remedies. That declarations of the kind 
would be a trap for sensitive consciences we do not for an in- 
Stunt believe. In the case of political or theological formularies, 
asseverations of this sort have been accused, not altogether 
unjustly, of injurious consequences to the conscience of 
those who take them; but declarations of faith or of opinion 
are not to be confounded with assertions about a fact the truth 
of which, by the necessity of the case, must be wholly within 

knowledge of the asseverating individual. As Junius 
Temarks about the Decalogue, an ordinary person would find 
no difliculty in declaring, even on cath, that he had not paid 
away money in the purchase of a vote, if such were the fact; 
and the casuistical difficulty on which so much stress was laid 
indicates an acknowledged clectionecring laxity, on the part of 


even respectable members, which it becomes all the more neces- 
sary to repress. ‘True to its instinct of not rushing wildly into 
experiment where electoral purity is concerned, the House 
of Commons rejected Mr. Scureiver’s important and valuable 
scheme for postponing the municipal elections for a while, 
to let the general election pass over first. Apparently a 
matter of detail, Mr. Scurerser’s clause was in reality one 
which, if carried, would have been of great practical effect 
upon the coming elections. We are very sorry indeed that 
the House of Commons should have felt it right to reject it, 
and sorry that Mr. Harpy, whose motives are above all 
suspicion, should have helped to persuade the House to do 
so. There is not a man in England, who knows anything 
about boroughs, who is not aware of the immense amount of 
corrupt influence that is brought to bear through municipal 
upon Parliamentary elections. The organization for the former 
is used constantly for the latter, and venality in the one 
is the certain sign of venality in the other. Under the 
Ministerial Bill no inquiry is provided for the case of bribery 
in municipal contests; and consequently it is a most serious 
thing that the municipal election should precede by so 
short an interval the Parliamentary. All that Mr. Harpy 
could reply was, that though he could not gainsay the force of 
what was said by Mr. Scureiper, he did not think the con- 
sideration of sufficient importance to justily the postponement 
of all the municipal elections of England for a month. Mr. 
ScHREIBER’s motion accordingly fell to the ground, and with 
it an excellent chance of doing something to prevent the close 
of the autumn of 1868 from becoming a saturnalia of almost 
unprecedented corruption. 


Nobody who retraces the debates that have now occupied so 
large a part of this month can fail to see that the most valu- 
able propositions for reforming English elections have, without 
an exception, been dismissed by the House of Commons as un- 
tenable. The Bill remains what it was when first introduced, 
a cumbrous but honest measure for improving the constitution 
of the tribunal that is to deal with election petitions. This isa 
very Parliamentary way of dealing with bribery. It does not 
touch the growth or development of the evil, but deals ex- 
clusively with the machinery necessary to detect and punish its 
On the other hand, the debates that have passed will, we be- 
lieve, be fruitful in the future. Substantial minorities have 
followed the best of the rejected clauses into the lobby, and 
ideas have been ventilated and discussed with respect to elec- 
tions that have not been before heard inside the walls of the 
House of Commons. A step, therefore, and a great step, has 
been gained, for in England, as elsewhere, the progress of ideas 
is a work of time; and one can scarcely expect Parliament to 
adopt at once, and on a sudden, novel measures which in them- 
selves may be intelligent and sound. The Bribery Bill of the 
future has yet, of course, to be framed, but the admirable things 
that have been said, and the admirable thoughts that have been 
started, in the late discussions make the prospect of a better 
Bribery Bill neither very distant nor very hopeless. 


MR. GLADSTONE DESCENDS INTO THE GUTTER. 


) is a therapeutic process in existence, unpleasant 
perhaps, but which is said to have its value, and which 
consists in the use of the mud-bath. We believe that there are 
natural mud-baths—certain hot springs which hold ooze and 
dirt suspended in a semi-liquid state—and there are mud-baths 
of artificial filth, just as we have the German Seltzer and 
the Brighton Seltzer. We forget, perhaps because we 
never knew, the diseases for which these mud-baths are, or 
are said to be,a remedy. Perhaps they soothe the system 
by stimulating and drawing to the surlace elements of cor- 
poreal evil. In practice they must be attended with diifi- 
culties ; warm, dulcilying, and lubricating, but decidedly nasty, 
and the patient’s self-respect must be a little tried when 
condemned to wallow in uncongenial slime. It may be sufely 
assumed that nobody ever takes a mud-bath except when, 
compelled to do so. We are sometimes told that body and 
mind are something more than analogous, and that the health 
and disease, and consequently the medicine, of the soul often 
follow those of the body. Is there, then, such a moval and 
political remedy as a mud-bath? If so, under what con- 
ditions of the temper and party exigencies is it expedient to 
resort to it? Mr. GLapstTone has perhaps been pondering this 
question, and he has experimented on himselfi—non in corpore 
vili. He has gone into the kennel ;_ like the hero of the Dunciad 
he has, and certainly not under medical advice, plunged into the 
filthiest depths of Fleet Ditch. To take secret counsel with 
Finxan, and to talk in his own house as a iriend with the 
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fellow who was too bad for the office of barrister in ordinary | “men such as those now before him.” Fintan a real 
at the Judge and Jury Club in Leicester Square, and who is working-man! Moreover, Mr. Guapsrone was “ grateful that 
accused of systematically neglecting and starving, when he does“ his conduct on the Irish Church was approved by the great 
not desert, his miserable children, is certainly a change for the | “ mass of the working-men”—the great mass of the working- 


late Chancellor of the Exchequer and member for the Univer- 


sity of Oxford. Mr. Gravstone cannot have taken to this of the London kennels assembling on Clerkenwell Green, 


nasty regimen without a cause; and we are driven to conjec- 
ture as to the reasons for this companionship with Fimvay. 
The mud-bath theory partly accounts for it. Mr. GLADSTONE 
during the Session has secreted a good deal of ill-temper ; 
his peccant humours, on homeopathic principles, may be 
drawn out by their like; similia similibus curantur ; a dose 
of Fixtan was perhaps wanted in the Gladstonian economy 
to defecate the great statesman’s own system. Our only fear 
is that Mr. Guapsroxe may have taken too strong a remedy 
He has, to be sure, Mithridates-like, gone through 


men being Fintan and his unknown associates, the sweepings 
Fintan’s approval, and the approval of the like of Finuay, is 
as honey to Mr. Guiapstone. He licks his lips over the 
unctuous abomination. He not only takes his mud-bath, but 
rolls in it with delight. 


So far Mr. Giapstone might shelter himself on the 
plea of ignorance, but Fintan was too wary for him. 
Not only did Fintan praise Mr. Giapstone, but took 
him into his confidence, and told him all his mis. 
chievous designs. The deputation announced the Sunda 
meeting, whereon Mr. Giapstone observed that, “ thoug 


a fair course of poisons; he has taken doses of Beatesand «he was not called upon to enunciate any opinion 


Porrer before now, but Fixnan is certainly a violent exhibi- | 
tion of nastiness. 


“ upon it,” he thought that “ the reasons urged by the depu- 
“ tation why it should be held were worthy of consideration.” 


It was rumoured last week that the Hyde Park gatherings It would have been, we do not hesitate to say, infinitely more 
were to be renewed, and renewed under new and even lower | honest to have bid Fintan and his Hyde Park Sunday meet- 


and more offensive auspices. This time it was not the Reform | ing “God speed” at once, and openly to have accepted and 


League who proposed to make London hideous, and “ the 
Sabbath an abomination.” Mr. Beates has of late been rather 
quiet and respectable enough. ‘The whole energies of the | 
League have been recently exhausted on the very trivial 
question whether Alderman Roser or the Lorp Mayor, Mr. 
Beates or Mr. BraptauGn, made more or less noise at the 
Guildhall Meeting about the Irish Church. Neither did the 
Working Man’s Association organize or countenance last Sun- 
day’s rabblement in Hyde Park. They have so far yielded to 
the requirements of public decency as to give up monster meet- 
ings. Neither the League nor Mr. Potrer’s society seem to 
care much about the Irish Church. To do the mob orators 
and agitators of the last two years justice, they seem to see 
that a question of this sort is not in their way. It affects no 
class interests in which they are concerned, and it certainly has 
nothing to do with the suffrage or any points of the Charter. 
The Hyde Park Meeting about the Irish Church was some- 
thing of a surprise. The old leaders were not responsible for | 
it. The oracles—that is, the Beehive newspaper and Mr. 
dumb. But the report of Mr. GLapsrone’s 
reception on Saturday of a deputation who had ordered the 
demonstration for Sunday was not the first hint of it. On 
Wednesday a preliminary meeting to arrange the details was 
held on Clerkenwell Green. It was not attended by a single 
notable; no BEaues, no Baxter LANGLEY, not even BraDLAUGH 
or OpGer; even the familiar Lucrart was absent. The place, 
the men, and the manners of the Clerkenwell meeting were 
significant. It consisted of the scum of London, and represented 
the extreme rump of sedition and democracy. Fruan’s was 
the only name known to fame; Fincay, the man who on 
this very spot, no longer ago than December, advocated the 
most open treason, who was the leader of the funeral proces- 
sion in honour of the murdered martyrs of Manchester, Fintan 
who headed the raid on the Home Office, Fintan who threat- 
ened Mr. Secretary Harpy with ALen’s fate. He was 
present, and indeed convoked, the meeting at Clerkenwell 
Green on Wednesday, and these were the opinions and de- 
signs avowed—“ Make the Lords amenable to the people; 
‘“‘ away with the Bishops; the conduct of the House of Lords 
“ disentitles it to any further respect from the people.” On 
Saturday a deputation from this Wednesday meeting—“ the 
Hyde Park Demonstration Committee ”—called on Mr. 
(ZLADSTONE, and, “ represented by Messrs. Fiytan, Barrett, 
“ &c.,” proceeded to business. Mr. GLapstone may say that 
he never heard of the Wednesday mecting, and knew nothing of 
Fixtan. With all submission, it was Mr. GLapsronr’s busi- 
ness us the foremost man of the day, the leader of a great 
party, the advocate of a great and, we believe, righteous 
cause, to know, as everybody else knows, all about this 


| dishonest way. 


Frncan and his gang. We knew it; in December last this 
man’s proceedings and his history and his connexion with the 
obscene den in Leicester Square were openly commented upon, 
as in many other quarters so in this journal. Fixtan was 
known to be the lowest and most contemptible agitator in 
London—so low and contemptible was he that not a single 
mob leader or associate would have anything to do with 
him. And yet Mr. GLaDstone recognises and receives this 
fellow at his house, listens to his speech, and acts with such 
courtesy to the gang that, to use the language of one of 
the Committee, “he received the deputation like a father 
veceiving his children.” Mr. goes further ; 


approved of it, than to talk in this ambiguous, tortuous, and 
Worthy of consideration! ‘The loophole to 
avow or disavow approval is left adroitly open. Mr. GLADSTONE 
can safely say that he did not approve, did not consider, did 
not say, that the reasons were good, but were only worthy of 
consideration—not by him, perhaps, but by Fintan. 

It is impertinent to suggest the possibility of Pirr or Grey, 
Peex or or Patmerston, talking to a Finuan in 
this fashion ; covertly insinuating approval of the objects 
and plans of notorious traffickers in sedition and riot, and 
yet, with a cunning reserve and studied ambiguity of language, 
declining responsibility for the consequences. What followed 
was what, of course, Fintan wanted. From Carlton House 
Terrace and Mr. Guapsrone’s drawing-room went 
back to Clerkenwell Green, and on Saturday night held 
another meeting, at which the arrangements for celebrating the 
Sunday according to the use which Mr. Guapstone had just 
pronounced to be well worthy of consideration, were completed. 
The procession and meeting took place, if not under Mr. 
GLAvsTonE’s open patronage, with his full knowledge, and 
apparently for no other purpose than toshow Finvan’s familiarity 
and fraternity with Mr. GLapstone. It wasa dingy and shabby 
failure. Even the orators, including the gracious Finan, de- 
nouncing the “ bloody” Lords,’ and reviling the Bishops and 
“ their women ” in the parks—were scarcely listened to, and the 
only sentiment which was received with enthusiasm was the de- 
nunciation of Mr. BrapLauau and Mr. Baxter Lanatey for de- 
serting Fintan. It is added that a choice attempt at ribaldry, 
recalling the good old times of CarLisLe and Hone, was got up 
by a mountebank blasphemer attired in a surplice, chanting 
a litany with the response or refrain “ Save us, good GuaD- 
“ srone!” That this indecent profanity was openly recited 
we do not believe, because the police were present; that 
it was printed and circulated we make no doubt, for to 
have invented the fact is more incredible than the fact 
itself. 

It may be said that it is idle to make Mr. GLapstone re- 
sponsible for this vulgar and contemptible incident. But, 
with all submission, Mr. GLapsronE is responsible for it. If 
he did not know what was to be said and done on Sunday in 
Hyde Park, Mr. Guapstone rather encouraged the meeting 
itself, and openly patronized and fawned on Fixtay. He had 
an opportunity to denounce and condemn this style of political 
discussion ; he paltered with the occasion. Without cummit- 
ting himself to direct approval, he evaded the righteous duty 
of denouncing it. Mr. GLapsroxe has indirectly sanctioned 
Hyde Park meetings and Fixianisu, well knowing what has 
come, and what is meant to come, of them. Mr. GiapsTone’s 
self-respect is a matter for his own consideration. But 
as the Liberal leader he is not wholly his own. The 
great measure of dealing justice to Ireland is difficult 
enough, even with the most careful management; but when 
Mr. Guapsrone either openly, or what is more mischievous, 


covertly makes common cause with Fintan, and such as 


* he was always pleased to receive a deputation of real working: | 


Fixiay, he does his best to make the difficult impossible. 
The cause of Ireland cannot afford to be encumbered with 
such a scandal as this; and Mr. Giapsrone and his friend 
Fintan may do great interests the greatest harm. ‘The in- 
cident only shows that, with every sense, Mr. GLADSTONE lacks 
common sense ; ard where prudence is not, statesmanship 1s 
impossible. Every week’s experience only shows Mr. GLAD- 
stone’s deplorable incapacity for supreme power; and the 
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leader who in the blind lust for adulation submits to the 

easy hug of the panderer to obscenity and the accomplice 
of blasphemy, and the avowed advocate of Fenianism, which 
Finan is, must not be surprised if he alienates the con- 
fidence of friends, and, while exasperating the acrimony of 
enemies, repels the sympathies of the serious and reflecting. 


THE CATTLE-MARKET BILL. 


T the close of heavy labours, and in the presence of 
grave anxicties, Mr. Disrarti might reasonably com- 
plain of the fate which condemned him to the tedious labour of 
pressing a Cattle-Market Bill through the House of Commons; 
but no Minister has exhibited more remarkable patience or 
higher capacity for labour. It is not to be supposed that a 
statesman charged with the conduct of the Government and 
with the fortunes of his party really interests himself in the 
momentous question whether Spanish bullocks should be 
landed at Dagenham or at Barking; but a compact section of the 
House, representing a solid body of farmers, cares infinitely more 
for the slaughter of imported cattle at the river-side than for the 
maintenance or demolition of the Irish Church. Mr. Disrar.ti 
knows that the opponents who denounce the Cattle-Market 
Bill as a revival of Protection will in all circumstances vote 
for the Liberal candidates ; and that the butchers, even if they 
cultivate Conservative tendencies, are swamped in the mono- 
tonous Londen constituencies. The supporters of the Bill, 
on the other hand, are to be found in the ranks of both 
parties; and Mr. Disraewi’s firm support of the agricultural 
interest, contrasted with Mr. Mitner Gipson’s vehemence 
and Mr. GLapstone’s financial scruples, may perhaps decide 
more than one county election in England and Scotland. 
Like the patriotic baron who was prepared to stand by 
the Crown though it hung on a bush, the Prime Mrnister 
values votes as highly when they turn on five per cent. in 
the price of an ox as when they express the most elevated 
sentiments on religious or political issues. It was only 
at the close of the Session that he took the conduct of 
the measure out of the hands of Lord Rozerr Monracu, and 
the skill and firmness with which he has since forwarded its 
progress fully entitle him to the confidence of cattle-dealers, 
even if they are not professed Conservatives. It is not sur- 
prising that the party and the House of Commons appreciate 
a leader who never, except in the last resort, deals with re- 
eondite motives or unintelligible arguments. If Mr. GLApsToNE 
had been charged as Minister with the conduct of a Bill 
relating to a cattle market, he would have thought it neces- 
sary to persuade himself that the welfare of the nation and the 
highest interests of morality were in some way associated with 
the progress of the measure. Itis much simpler to rely, with 
Mr. Disrartt, on the risk of importing the cattle-plague from 
Russia or Hungary, and to profit by Mr. Mitxer Gisson’s 
exaggerations to throw discredit on his sounder arguments. 
Norfolk and Aberdeenshire will be very ungrateful if they 
forget Mr. Disrae.i’s exertions. 

The balance of argument is perhaps against a Bill which, 
according to one of its most zealous supporters, will raise the 
price of meat in London, and conflict with the principles of 
Political economy; yet it is difficult to wish success to Mr. 
Muxer Gipson when, after innumerable speeches against the 
measure, he begins late at night, for want of a more relevant 
topic, to discuss the Malt-tax in a debate on the Cattle Market. 
Repeated divisions, in which the opponents of the Bill are 
outvoted by two or three to one, produce a certain sympathy 
with the largest majority which has during the present 
Session supported any measure or resolution. Those who 
accuse the House of Lords of factious or shortsighted con- 
duct in rejecting the Suspensory Bill after it had passed the 

ouse of Commons, should in consistency censure the obsti- 
hate determination to overbear the decision of the majority 
on the Cattle Market Bill. If Mr. Durr’s candid admission 
of the tendency of the measure furnishes a legitimate reason 
for rejecting it, Mr. Locke, on the other side, asserted that the 

lutchers opposed the Bill for the purpose of raising the price 
of meat. It must be admitted that none of the classes which 
ve concerned themselves in the matter have been influenced 
Wholly or principally by disinterested motives. It is always 
4 cause for regret when the division on any controversy co- 
incides with existing social or geographical distinctions. In 
this case country and town have taken opposite sides; and in 
economical questions the presumption is in favour of the 
consumer against the producer. It may perhaps be doubtful, 
in the present case, whether the ultimate retail purchaser is 
accurately represented by his immediate purveyor. Butchers 


closing on all animals who pass its boundaries; for a beast at 
Islington, by his entrance into London, becomes the subject of 
a monopoly in the hands of the only traders who can turn 
his carcase to a profit. The farmers naturally regard with 
jealousy the privilege conferred on the butchers; but it seems 
probable that a change would injure the private consumer, 
who ought to be the exclusive object of legislative care. It 
is not the business of Parliament to make cattle-breeding 
profitable, or to increase the ample gains of the London 
butchers. The House ought also to watch with suspicion 
those supporters of the Bill who appear to entertain a decided 
preference for one or other of the possible sites which were 
recommended to the Committee. The owners of land on the 
banks of the Thames are equally indifferent to the welfare of 
Aberdeenshire graziers and to the price of meat in Leadenhall 
Market. The Dagenham Dock Company is not to be blamed 
for seeking a customer for its surplus land; but it seems hard 
that a meat salesman should be compelled to travel thirty 
miles a day to make his purchases. 


The difficulties of detail which would arise if the Bill were 
passed in its present state deserve serious consideration. When 
the Government first determined on introducing the measure, 
the Metropolitan Buard of Works, always ambitious to extend 
its duties and its powers, offered to become the market 
authority ; but the Corporation of London, which detests the 
upstart Board, immediately intervened with a competing offer, 
tendering its own revenues as security for the money to be 
raised, whereas the Metropolitan Board had no resource, in- 
dependently of the future tolls, except by means of an increase 
of the rates. The Bill was, accordingly, drawn with a double 
alternative, conceding the market in the first place to the 
Corporation, and on its failure or refusal to the Board of 
Works, or to a body of Commissioners to be appointed by the 
Crown. ‘The Select Committee, on the suggestion of Mr, 
Goscuen, struck the name of the Metropolitan Board out of 
the Bill, and the Board revenged itself by procuring the 
insertion of clauses which charged the City estates with the 
cost of the works. Having driven its rival from the field, the 
Corporation gladly availed itself of an excuse for with- 
drawing its offer; and the only remaining authority consists 
of the future Commissioners. It is not improbable that 
nominees of the Crown, selected for their fitness, might 
manage the market as well as eitlier the Corporation or the 
Board of Works; but it will be impossible to borrow 
400,000/. on reasonable terms on the sole security of pro- 
spective tolls; and Mr. Disrag.i, in answer to Mr. Guap- 
STONE, assured the House that no burden wou!d be imposed 
on the Consolidated Fund. Lord Roserr Montaavu’s pro- 
posal to tempt the City to resume its offer by striking out the 
obnoxious clauses furnishes only a hypothetical escape from 
the difficulty, especially as one of the members for the City 
expresses a strong opinion that the Corporation will have 
nothing henceforth to do with the market. To reopen an 
auction when one of two bidders has finally retired is not a 
hopeful experiment. When the Corporation was moved to 
action by jealousy of the intruders from Spring Gardens, both 
competitors were probably unaware that the establishment of 
a Foreign Cattle Market would be injurious and distasteful to 
the bulk of the metropolitan population. 


Some of the opponents of the market have contended that 
it is useless to pass the Bill in the present Session, because 
new Parliamentary powers must be obtained for the acquisition 
of a site. The objection would not be well founded if land 
could be purchased from private owners, but it happens that 
some of the most eligible sites belong to Companies holding 
their land under Acts of Parliament for special purposes. A 
Dock Company cannot turn a part of its premises into layers 
and slaughter-houses without the authority of a further Act ; 
and it is therefore probable that some additional legislation 
would be required, even if the Cattle Market Bill had become 
law; but an unopposed Bill sanctioning a voluntary sale for 
a purpose already approved by Parliament could scarcely be 
referred to a hybrid Committee, nor would Mr. Mitner Gipson 
himself find it to make speeches for four months on an 
arrangement which would involve no kind of principle. 
The county members are well advised in exerting themselves 
to carry the Cattle Market Bill during the present Session; 

for, although their numbers will not be reduced in the future 
Parliament, they will be deprived of the aid of many members 
for small boroughs. Even if they fail, they will establish a 
new claim to the confidence of their agricultural constituents; 

and they will have the advantage of referring to the devotion 

which Mr. Disrattt has exhibited to their cause. If the Bill 

should be lost, and if the cattle-plague should unfortunately 


naturally prefer that their district should be a mousetrap, 


reappear within two or three years, nothing will be easier 
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than to denounce as the authors of the calamity the perti- 
nacious minority which will have prevented the isolation of 
foreign cattle. It will bea great advantage to be provided 
with a hustings topic more new and more popular than 
the Irish Church, 


THE SESSION. 


HE Session of Parliament which will have come to a close 
before our next issue must be reckoned among the most 
lamentable that have characterized the working of free institu- 
tions in modern England, All the evils that attend government 
by a minority have been illustrated; and we have learnt by 
inful and repeated experience that among these evils is a 
Grease of tongue and a fury of personal hatred which, when 
there is no Ministry to guide and restrain, break out in spite 
of the respect felt by the Commons for their possession of 
supreme power, and by the Lords for their rank and their tradi- 
tions. The supplementary Bills of Reform lave been passed, and 
the Irish Church has been doomed. But these supplementary 
Bills, with the one exception of the Corrupt Practices Bill, have 
been passed in a manner that has made the Government a 
laughing-stock and a mockery even to its own friends; and the 
doom of the Irish Church has been sealed by a party move which 
.was only justifiable because the Ministry provoked it by their 
extraordinary rashness, vacillation, and imbecility in dealing with 
Treland. Who has gained this Session in honour, or reputation, 
or power? The House of Lords has witnessed scenes of coarse and 
vulgar strife which have greatly lowered it in the eyes of the 
country. The House of Commons has spent evening after evening 
in fierce personal discussions in which almost every man of leading 
position forgot what was due to himself and to the assembly of 
which he was a member. Partisans have been more cantankerous, 
obstreperous, and unpractical than ever. The Liberal party has 
certainly gained by once more finding a point on which «all who 
belong to it are agreed, and Mr. Gladstone has profited by 
the utter want of Ministerial statesmanship to exhibit himself 
in the favourable light of having something definite which he 
wishes to carry. But the Liberal majority, except with regard 
to the Irish Church, has scarcely existed for any practical 
se this Session, and Mr. Gladstone is condemned by those 
who do not find in the platitudes of Lord Mayo and the shifts 
of Mr. Disraeli a sufficient reason for his seeking the gain of a 
party in the destruction of the temporal position of a Church. 
As to the Ministry, it is needless to say more than that the 
more honourable of Mr. Disraeli’s subordinates have convinced 
the public that they are sincere in their declarations when 
they protest that they burn, and long to escape from the 
protracted humiliation to which they have been exposed since 
a period to which memory can now hardly run—a period when 
rain used to fall, and when men believed that Mr. Disraeli’s 
Premiership was a sort of glorification of literature. If 
there are any men in political life to whom the Session has 
brought an increase of deserved reputation, they are, perhaps, 
Mr. Bright and Lord Carnarvon. The political position of Mr. 
Bright has altered so gradually and insensibly that it may escape 
notice at first how great the alteration has been. But it must be 
remembered that two years ago Mr. Bright was thought at most 
the powerful but dangerous ally of Lord Russell and Mr. Glad- 
stone, and that he now stands in regard to the great question of 
the day, that of the Irish Church, superior to Mr. Gladstone so 
far as clearness from the imputation of having been guided by 
party spirit goes, and very nearly equal to him in the influence he 
exercises over the Liberal party; while Lord Russell, having ven- 
tured to think for himself in the matter, could not afford to wait till 
he could express his views in the Lords, but recanted his opinions 
in a public hall. Lord Carnarvon was always known to be a 
men of Nis cpeech on the Irish Church showed 
« power of looking at a difficult subject from different sides, and 
his spirit in encountering the arrogant contempt with which Lord 
Derby and Lord Cairns tried to crush him, exhibited him in a new 
and very favourable light. He has passed from the position of an 
amiable and conscientious Conservative into the position of a man 
whose words, on whatever subject he may speak, will have a 
certain weight with the country. 

Parliament had scarcely assembled, there had just been time for 
Mr. Disraeli to make a statement with regard to the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill, and for the Lord Advocate to bring in the Scotch Reform 
Bill, and for Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Walpole to take the first steps 
respectively towards abolishing the compulsory payment of Church- 
tates and the reform of Public Schools, when the retirement of 
Lord Derby was announced, and Mr. Disraeli proceeded, as Lord 
Malmesbury was understood to say, to form a Government if 
oe He found it possible, but he could not or would not 

ortify himself by any increase of strength except that which was 
involved in substituting Lord Cairns for Lord Chelmsford. The 
change was prudent, and even necessary, for, strange to say, a 
Conservative Ministry was weakest in the Lords, and in a critical 
case Lord Chelmsford was useless. The ordinary conduct or 
leadership of the party was assigned by a polite fiction to Lord 
Malmesbury, but the real burden was destined to fall on Lord 
Cairns, so far as the weak state of Lord Derby’s health might 
make it impossible to Jook to him, Jor a moment Lord Chelms- 


Vey! 


he had long ago acquiesced by anticipation in the necessity of Chur 
being superseded, and so his grievance came to an end, and he had duces 
the sense not to ask for a step in the Peerage, nor to accept a that t 
semi-military honour by way of consolation. Lord Russell took Estal 
the opportunity of the new Ministry being announced to make ag be fil 
bitter and spiteful an attack on the Government as he could, Quee 
and especialiy referred to the boast of having educated his at the 
into which Mr. Disraeli was betrayed in the intoxication of the amen 
Edinburgh triumph. Most imprudently, Mr. Disraeli, instead of consic 
waiting till he had a good opportunity of replying in the [louse actior 
of Commons, wrote at once an angry letter to the 7imes, just as if debat 
he had been an aggrieved landlord whose sherry had been stated Glads 
to be bad by a tourist. Little knowing, alas! what the fates had movet 
in store for him, he explained in this letter that he had always consti 
insisted, and would insist, on five great principles with regard to would 
a Reform Bill, two of which were that the representation of no meani 
lace should be entirely abrogated, and that there must be a real seeme 
undary Commission, But these were only little matters, for, it ass 
from a variety of causes, the attention of the country and of of it, 
Parliament was suddenly and almost exclusively fixed on Ireland, the ev 
Mr. Disraeli found the solution of this in the fact that he was and a 
Premier, and that he was attacked through Ireland because fortun: 
Ireland offered the easiest means of attack. There was some attack 
truth in this, but there was nothing like the whole truth. He possibl 
was attacked through Ireland because he himself made a series of that, fi 
blunders which caused an attack on him through Irela: d to be Trish | 
possible. Immediately on the meeting of Parliament Lord Mayo democ! 
moved the first reading of a Bill to continue the suspension of the Hardy 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. By an analysis of the occupations declara 
of the Tenians arrested, he showed, to his comfort, that no one and th: 
of station or influence had joined the conspirators; but it was t 
discouraging to find that one-third were artisans, and that vata 
beyond doubt it was necessary to continue the suspension of broke 1 
the Act, while no remedial measures for Ireland were pro of the | 
posed. ‘This opinion was freely expressed in the Commons, levellin 
and in the Lords the Ministry, which was the Ministry of in 
Lord Derby, took an opportunity of replying when the same . Br 
Bill came up for consideration in the Upper House, that they become 
had got an Irish policy, that this policy was not a do-nothing only a 
policy, and that Lord Mayo was going to reveal it. The revela- any on 
tion was put off for a few days in consequence of the change of that th 
Ministry; but on again meeting the House of Commons, Mr. bered t 
Disraeli solemnly assured his readers that he was going to adopia in earn 
truly liberal policy on all matters of home government, and when Mr. Ws 
asked what he intended to do for Ireland, he said that Lord Mayo suaded 
was commissioned to reveal the intentions of the Government, their pa 
At length Mr. Maguire’s motion gave Lord Mayo an opportunity extreme 
of making this mysterious revelation. In one of the longest aud goblin o 
heaviest speeches ever oflered to the House, Lord Mayo proved to to seize 
his complete satisfaction that no change was needed at all in in and 
Treland, but that, as to the land, something might be proposed by for the 1 
way of alteration in the law of landlord and tenant, if only the ing of th 
Government could find out what was wanted, and could munage Lord St 
to carry it. As to the Church, the policy of the Government was Parlia 
that of levelling up. They would not take anything trom the Es opportur 
tablished Church, but they would raise other bodies to her level; time a ) 
and as an earnest and commencement of this they proposed not informed 
only to erect, but to endow, an exclusively Catholic University. the Ritu 
Subsequently, they were so afraid of what they had done that shortsigh 
Lord Mayo was ordered to eat his words, and the Government told tha 
tried to make out that they had never proposed the endowmeat party, an 
of the University. All they had ever meant was that Parliament this com 
should pay for the buildings and the professors. No wonder that could no! 
men not utterly lost to a sense of honour have since then expressed that Mr. 
a burning desire to be released from the position of degradation which t] 
which they were reduced when they had to rely on subteriuges 8 silence, ¢ 
transparent. Session a 
The debate on Mr. Maguire's motion was marked by a brilliant of a rene 
speech from Mr. Lowe, who disposed of the proposal to endows debate }; 
Catholic University by saying that it was evidently meant for sixty-five 
nothing except as a tirework to fizz and blaze in the air fora morning 
moment and then come to nothing. Mr. Bright made one of the 
best speeches—perhaps the best speeci—he ever made in Parli- tame and 
ment, and lifted the House into a higher atmosphere by his Tescue, | 
solemn and passionate appeals for justice to Ireland; while Ms of asking 
Mill succeeded in entirely discrediting his pet project for dealing {pPesiti 
with Irish land, which was so crude and ill-digesied that he had . Glad 
actually to change it in the course of his speech. At tie conclu- Portunity 
sion of the debate Mr. Gladstone struck a chord to which his actually’ 
supporters responded with enthusiasm, by announcin that he that thie ¢ 
would take the sense of the House as to the sufliciency of the Parliamer 


proposals of the Ministry with regard to the lris Chwceh 
Mr. Disraeli replied by denying the moral competence of ihe 
existing Parliament to deal with such a question. ‘The reply 
was obvious. He asserted the moral competency of the & 
isting Parliament to adopt the policy of levelling up, o' ™ 
other words, of endowing all creeds, and it was noi for him 
to say that the same Parliament was not morally competet! 
to adopt the counter-policy of disendowing the religious 0 
that happened to be predominant. It was a fair challenge~ 
was the policy of levelling > prevail or not? But imme 
diately after it was given Mr. Disraeli found out that he was 
the wrong tack. His party was not sufliciently educated to € 
with him in endowing the Catholics, and he immediately hat 

back and issued a manifesto, in the shape of a letter to Lo 


ford thought himself eyericved, but he afterwards recollected that 


Dartmouth, in which be attempted to raise the old cry 0 4 
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Ohurch in danger. On the 23rd of March, Mr. Gladstone intro- 


duced his Resolutions, by which he asked the House to pronounce 
that the Established Church of Ireland ought to cease to exist as an 
Establishment, that ecclesiastical vacancies in Ireland should not 
be filled up until the final decision of Parliament, and that the 
Queen should be asked to place her interest in the temporalities 
at the disposal of Parliament. These Resolutions were met by an 
amendment, moved by Lord Stanley, to the effect that although 
considerable modifications were necessary in the Irish Church, all 
action with regard to it was for the present inopportune. The 
debate began on the 30th of March, with a statement from Mr. 
Gladstone of his views and intentions. Lord Stanley in answer 
moved his amendment, in a speech which had evidently been 
constructed beforehand on the supposition that Mr. Gladstone 
would not do the very thing he had just done—give a definite 
meaning to his Resolutions. The cause of the lish Church 
seemed lost when the organ of the Ministry chosen to defend 
it asserted that not one educated man in a hundred approved 
of it, and, that no one could believe that enough to remedy 
the evil could be done by any rearrangement of its revenues 
and abolition of its abuses.. Lord Salisbury, who was then 
fortunate enough to be Lord Cranborne, made a most effective 
attack on the Ministry by declaring that it was utterly im- 
ible to know under which thimble they had put the pea, and 
that, for all he could tell, they might be as willing to give up the 
Irish Church as they had been to give up their opposition to 
democratic reform. . On the following evening, however, Mr. 
Hardy answered Lord Stanley with some efiect, and by a bold 
declaration that he at least would be no party to a new surrender, 
and that if the Irish Church was to be sacrificed, he would be no 
to the sacrifice. This decided the course of the Ministry. 

. Disraeli could have no hold on the Conservative party if he 
broke with Mr. Hardy, and ever since Mr. Hardy spoke the policy 
of the Government has been to separate itself from its old ideas of 
levelling up and from the liberalism of Lord Stanley, and to 

in for all the fine old doctrines of Protestant ascendancy. 
ite. Bright, for the first time, brought forward what have since 
become his two favourite arguments—that the Irish Church is 
only a “one city Church,” and that no changes ever hurt 
any one; and Mr. Lowe advised, in a vigorous peroration, 
that the Irish Church should be cut down, as it only cum- 
bered the ground. ‘his time the Liberal constituencies were 
in earnest. A Cave was thought of, but had to be abandoned. 
Mr. Watkin, Mr. Laing, and Mr. Roebuck were severally per- 
suaded by different means that it was not the time for leaving 
their party on minor points of difference. Mr. Disraeli, driven to 
extremes, tried to scare the House and the country with the hob- 
goblin of a Ritualist and Catholic conspiracy, led by Mr. Gladstone, 
to seize upon the supreme authority of the realm. But the world, 
in and out of Parliament, only laughed; the Liberal party was, 
for the moment, not only united, but in earnest; and on the morn- 
ing of the 4th of April a majority of sixty-one pronounced against 
Lord Stanley’s amendment. 

Parliament separated for the recess, and Mr. Disraeli took the 
opportunity of Maundy Thursday to write another letter. This 
time a Mr. Baker was his correspondent, and that gentleman was 
informed that the attack on the Irish Church was all the doing of 
the Ritualists, using the Liberation Society, with its shallow and 
shortsighted fanaticism, as their instrument. Mr. Baker was 
told that his eminent correspondent loved the High Church 
party, and thought the Low Church party equally usetul, but that 
this combination of the enemies of the Throne was what he really 
could not stand. When Parliament once more met it was supposed 
that Mr. Disraeli would make some statement as to the mode in 
which the Ministry regarded their defeat; but he kept perfect 
silence, and proceeded to transact the ordinary business of the 
Session as if nothing had happened ; but Mr. Gladstone gave notice 
of a renewal of the contest, and in the following week, after a long 
debate lasting through three nights, the House, by a majority of 
Sixty-five, adopted Mr. Gladstone's first Resolution on the 
morning of Friday, the 1st of May. The debate, which was 
necessarily a repetition of the previous one, would have been 
tame and spiritless had not Lord Derby most kindly come to the 
Tescue. On the ‘Tuesday preceding the division, under the pretext 
of asking Lord Russell whether it was the intention of the 

position to move the same Resolutions in the Lords which 

. Gladstone had moved in the Commons, he seized the op- 
portunity of denouncing Mr. Gladstone and his friends, and 
actually asserted that the third Resolution, which merely asked 
that the Queen should place the temporalities at the disposal of 
Parliament, was unconstitutional. Further, speaking as if the 

histry was not only his Ministry, but more than ever bound to 
obey him, he stated that it ought not to resign under any amount 
of pressure, “ however factious,” until an appeal had been made 
to the new constituencies. Mr. Gladstone took a natural advan- 

of this most monstrous blunder, and in bold and vigorous 
uage appealed to the House of Commous not to regard any 
Word of command coming from another place, and characterized 
Mm terms that were perfectly just the arrogance of the “ presiding 
genius” of the Miuistry in advising the Minister to treat with 
Contempt the votes of the House of Commons. ‘The great 
majority of the House were enthusiastic in the reception they 
— to Mr. Gladstone's appeal, and nothing in the whole Session 
id 30 much to discredit the Ministry and to import bitterness and 
Violence into the debates as this most ill-judgea attempt of Lord 
Y to appear as the guide aud guardian of the Government he 


- left, and to excite a premature hostility between the two 
ouses. 

Immediately after the vote on the first Resolution, Mr. Disraeli 
went down to Osborne, and on Monday, the 4th of May, he made 
his statement in the Commons. He said that he had seen the 
Queen and advised a dissolution, that to give the Queen a free 
choice he had tendered the resignation of himself and his col- 
leagues, that the Queen had taken till the following day to con- 
sider, and had then declined to accept the resignation, and had 
given him _— to dissolve as soon as the public business would 
permit. This information was preceded by a long dissertation, in 
which Mr. Disraeli laid it down as a constitutional axiom that 
every Minister has a right to dissolve a Parliament elected under 
a Minister of politics alien to his own. His speech thus gave rise 
to the most vehement opposition on three distinct grounds—first, 
that he had invented a constitutional doctrine for his own benefit, 
which rested on no other and no better precedents than what he 
and Lord Derby had themselves set when in office in former years; 
secondly, that he had given such a colour to his audiences at 
Osborne as to suggest that the Queen had shown him unusual 
favour, and had, as her own nal choice, given him leave to 
dissolve rather than lose him; and lastly, that he was menacing 
the House by hanging over them the punishment of being dis- 
solved if they did not do all that he bade them. The 
impression that this was really the view and intention of the 
Ministry was much strengthened by the language of the Duke of 
Richmond in the Lords on the same evening, who said expressly 
that the Queen had expressed her readiness to dissolve in case of 
any difficulties arising. Mr. Disraeli was asked to explain this 
away, but would not do so, and nothing very definite could be got 
out of him. Accordingly, a tempest of abuse, invective, and re- 
crimination raged for three nights in the House of Commons, 
which has rarely if ever been eled in modern days. In the 
old days it must have led to at least a dozen duels, But the calm 
sense of modern society permitted Mr. Bright to state with im- 
punity that Mr. Disraeli’s lang about the Queen showed a 
mixture of and servility, and permitted Mr. Disraeli 
to reply with equal impunity by saying that Mr. Bright was not a 

ntleman. 

erThe two last Resolutions on the Irish Church passed the House 
without a division on Thursday, the 7th of May, the a 
recording their decided negative, but not pressing a division. 
a new ltesolution was adopted, on the motion of Mr. Whitbread, 
applying to Maynooth and the Regium Donum the principles of 
the former Resolutions. But although the Ministry did not divide 
against the Resolutions, they took care not to let them pass in 
a quiet and comfortable manner. Mr. Disraeli took occasion 
to observe, when some little passing difficulty was caused through 
the folly of a Scotch Protestant, who wished to pledge the future 
Parliament not to give any of the endowments of the Lrish Church 
to the Catholics, that it was already visible that the introduction of 
the Resolutions had been the introduction into the country of the 
elements of confusion. It is impossible to describe the fury of 
passion into which this remark drove the House. Now that we 
can survey the whole occurrences calmly, and can study with im- 
partiality the history of that feverish week, it is impossible not 
to see that Mr. Disraeli was greatly to blame. The language of 
the Opposition was very violent, and Mr. B.ight especially used 
language to Mr. Disraeli which has never tom applied to a 
Premier in the memory of this generation. But Mr. Disraeli 
was the real assailant. He was most fulsome in his language 
about the Queen, his constitutional doctrine was equally mis- 
chievous and unwarranted, and he showed no tact or management, 
and no desire to conciliate. It turned out that he had stated to 
the Queen that, to the best of his belief, the votes of the House of 
Commons on the Irish Church were not in accordance with the 
real opinion of the nation. This really did away with the use of 
his paradox about the right of a Minister to dissolve, and also 
with the supposed exercise of the personal choice of the Queen as 
to his resignation. The Queen, if advised by her Ministers that 
in their nang the country is with them and not with the 
existing House of Commons on a very important question, 
would assent as a matter of course to a dissolution. In the 
next place, Mr. Disraeli was brought to say that the leave to 
dissolve was only in reference to the Irish Church, and not to 
other matters; and the House was thus left free to exercise its 
own judgment in dealing with the supplementary measures of 
Reform, and it certainly availed itself of its freedom in a most 
unsparing and successful manner. 

It will be convenient to follow the history of the movement 
against the Irish Church to its conclusion. It had been supposed 
to be doubtful whether the Ministry would advise the Queen to 
comply with the prayer of the Address presented in accordance 
with the third Resolution. But, reckless as the Ministry had 
shown itself, and gigantic as had been its blunders, it was not 
guilty of such an act of egregious folly as to seem to set the 
Queen against the House of Commons. ‘The assent of the Queen 
was notilied on the 12th of May, and on the next day but one 
Mr. Gladstone introduced his Suspensory bill, Only a few 
members of extreme insignificance opposed its progress, one of 
whom, Colonel Knox, amused the tiouse by quoting as 
Gladstone’s some violent language in favour of the Irish 
Church which he was obliged to own had really been spoken 
by Mr. Whiteside. The division was taken on the second 
reading, and it was carried by a majority of fifty-four, the 
Conservatives in their fallen fortunes iinding something con- 
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solatory in the notion that the majority was not quite so 
large against them as it had been, and Mr. Disracli_pro- 
claiming in an oracular manner that the opinion of the British 
nation was not to be altered by “ managed majorities,” as if the 
alliteration had in itself a condemnatory force. No further oppo- 
sition to the Bill was offered in the Commons. It was sent up to 
the Lords, and on the 25th of June Lord Granville moved the 
second reading, and the great debate began. 

This debate had at least the merit of being exhaustive. Every- 
thing that could be said for and against the Irish Church was 
said, and on an occasion when so much lively feeling was sure to 
arise, it was strange and perhaps fortunate that the opening speech 
by Lord Granville, in which the present position of the Irish 
Church was attacked, was of all speeches made on that side the 
one that gave least olience to the majority of the House. It was 
not less singular that the Opposition should have been led b 
Lord Grey, who was strongly of opinion that the [ish Chure 
was an anomaly and a nuisance, and should be swept away at 
the particular time and in the particular mode which Lord Grey 
approved. The defenders of the Irish Church were mainly 
divided into two bodies—the one, of whom Lord Derby and 
Lord Salisbury were the ablest representatives, repelling the 
attempt to deal with the revenues of the Irish Church as an 
attack on property, the evils of which would be felt generally by 
all proprietors; the other, resting the case more on its own 
merits, and saying that the Irish Church for its own sake, and 
on account of the inherent excellence of the institution, ought 
to be upheld. Those who took the latter and bolder line were 
not many, but they were quite enough to show on what grounds 
the Irish Church is defended, and must be defended, if the argu- 
ment is driven home. It is not, as the Duke of Marlborough 
insisted with satisfaction, a missionary Church, it is not a 
national Church; but, as the Archbishop of York said, it is a 
Church designed to express the abhorrence felt by England for 
the religion of the mass of the Irish people, a symbol of the hatred— 
the most justifiable hatred, as the Archbishop implied—with 
which a conquering race that knows the truth protests against 
the creed of a conquered race still lying in darkness. The 
Bishop of Killaloe lent his able assistance in carrying out the 
same view, and stated that of course the Irish Church was a mark 
of Protestant ascendancy, and was meant to be so, but that 
Protestant ascendancy was a most excellent thing in itself, and 
one pointed out as good and beautiful by the very nature 
of things, and that some great mark of it like the Ivish 
Church ought to exist. This, undoubtedly, was the true line 
to take if the lish Church was to be defended as useful and 
praiseworthy in itself; but most of the leading Peers who 
spoke seemed to shrink from thinking and saying the thing 
out as these two prelates did, and sought strength in argu- 
ments of an indirect and collateral kind, either of the nature 
of that insisted on very warmly by Lord Derby, that all 
property was endangered by the Bill, or else such as that 
urged by the Bishop of London, that to destroy the Irish 
Church was to give «a triumph to Ultramontanism, and that for 
the sake of moderate Catholics themselves the Irish Church ought 
to be preserved. The mere wording of the Suspensory Bill was 
also vehemently and successfully attacked, and party accusations 
were freely intersprinkled, the Conservatives accusing their 
adversaries of having got up all this trouble about the Irish 
Church suddenly for no other object than to bring about a change 
of Ministry; and the Opposition taunting the Ministerialists with 
being engaged in doing the very same thing in the West Indies 
which they seid was so very wrong with regard to Ireland. This 
latter accusation led, on a subsequent evening, to a discussion be- 
tween Lord Carnarvon and Lord Cairns, in which the former, who 
had provoked the displeasure of his party by a very able speech 
in favour of the Bill, repelled with much spirit and success the 
ill-considered attack of the Chancellor, and in which, unfor- 
tunately, Lord Cairns showed he had not the generosity and 
frankness to own that he was in the wrong, after irrefragable 
proof had been given that he had spoken under a misapprehension 
of the facts. The division in the Lords took place on the 30th 
of June, a majority of ninety-five rejected the Suspensory Bill, 
and thus were closed for the Session the long and angry debates 
on the Irish Church, 

The supplementary measures of Reform consisted originally of 
the Scotch Reform bill, the Irish Reform Bill, and the Boundary 
Bill; and to these, when the Ministry announced its intention of 
appealing to the new constituencies at the earliest possible 
moment, was added a Registration Bill. In all the annals of 
English Ministries nothing is more marvellous than the history of 
the passing of these supplementary Bills this Session. They have 
been passed, but they have been passed in such a manner as to 
place in the strongest light all the evils of government by a 
minority. As Mr. Russeil Gurney exclaimed in the first agony 
of finding all the labours of himself and his colleagues in the 
Boundary Comission rendered useless, no Government is so 
bad as a weak Government. The Scotch Reform Bill was 
originally introduced while Lord Derby was still Prime Minister, 
at the very beginning of the Session, hut it was introduced in a 
shape which mace it very unacceptable to the Scotch members; 
and its discussion was not resumed until after the Ulouse was 
thrown into chaos by the continuance of the Ministry in office 
after the adverse votes on the Lrish Church. Mr. Disraeli had 
proposed to give Scotland seven more members by adding to 
the numbers of the House; but the Scotch members wished for 
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ten more members, and were particularly anxious to get them by 
taking them away from England, and in this part of their project 
they were supported by a large number of members belonging 
to both sides, who objected to an increase of the House 
beyond its present numbers. The feeling was so strong op 
this head that the Government had to give way, and, therg 
being two proposals before the House—the one to get the new 
members for Scotland by disfranchising the requisite number 
of small [nglish boroughs, and the other to get them by takin 
away the requisite number of second seats from English boroughs— 
the Government decided to support the latter, but got defeated on 
the 18th of May, when Mr. Baxter’s motion was carried. On the 
same evening a motion made by Mr. Bouverie to strike out the 
ratepaying clauses of the Bill was carried, and Mr. Disraeli on 
this stated that he must consider his position, and communicated 
with Balmoral, where the Queen was seeking cool and fresh air 
far away from the nuisance and heat of Ministerial crises. The 
real object of this reference to the Queen was to frighten the 
Scotch members by the fear of an immediate dissolution, and to 
give them time to.think. It was successful, and on the following 
Monday the Ministry and the Scotch members came to a com- 
promise. The Government got a short rating clause introdu 
and cut down the number of new members to seven, while on the 
other hand the Scotch members got seven English boroughs dis- 
franchised, which was an utter departure from the principles 
on which the English Reform Bill was settled last year; and 
they got the county franchise determined by the rental, and not 
by the rating value, thus reversing, almost exactly two years later, 
the vote which brought the present Government into office. The 
Government scheme for the distribution of the seats, which was 
as good as any proposed or suggested, was adopted with scarcely 
any opposition, and so the Scotch Reform Bill was passed. The 
Trish Keform Bill was a still more extraordinary atlair. As at first 
introduced it proposed to fix a new hard and fast line in the 
boroughs, in direct opposition to all the announcements of their 
views made by the Ministry last Session, and it also contained a 
scheme of redistribution the main element of which was to give 
the seats of a few small boroughs to the divisions of the counties 
in which they were situated. But this provoked much opposition, 
and so, to save itself and the House the nuisance of a tedious Irish 
debate, the Government proposed at the last moment to with- 
draw the whole scheme of redistribution; and thus what was 
called an Inish Reform Bill was passed, which did nothing more 
than fix a new hard and fast line in boroughs. A Ministry that 
had always protested that redistribution and alteration of the 
franchise must go together, and that hard and fast lines in boroughs 
were an utter mistake, could scarcely have accepted a result more 
humiliating; but they relied, and perhaps with justice, on the 
calculation that the English public would think it was only an 
Irish Bill, and that Ireland somehow is a country to which prin- 
ciples do not apply. 

Many, however, as have been the bitter pills which this Govem- 
ment of a minority has had to swallow this Session, none, perha 
have been so bitter as the changes forced on it with regard to the 
Boundary Bill. The institution of the Boundary Commission had 
been the peculiar work of Mr. Disraeli, who had always prided 
himself on it, and who had persuaded his followers that its inevit- 
able operation, by excluding urban voters from counties, would 
form one of the most effective possible safeguards against the 
mischiefs they foresaw from the Reform Bill of last year. The 
Commissioners were appointed, not by the Ministry, but by Par- 
liament ; they took intinite pains to do their work thoroughly and 
efliciently, and to avoid the remotest suspicion of being guided in 
their recommendations by party motives. Their Report, framed 
on the materials collected for them by a large staff of most com- 
petent assistants, was a most elaborate document, and its results 
were embodied without change in a Bill which was submitted by 
the Ministry to the House. But some of the most powerful 
members of the Opposition, headed by Mr. Bright, disliked the 
whole scheme of the Boundary Bill. They wished to reopen 
the whole question whether the rectification of boundaries, so %& 
to diminish the number of county voters, was a good thing, and 
they therefore proposed. that the Bill should be referved back to 
a Committee. The Government—being, as Mr. Russell Gurney, 
one of the Commissioners, said, a weak Government—had to give 
way, and a Committee, over which Mr. Walpole presided, 
was appointed; and this Committee went dead against the 
Boundary Commission, the Government, and Mr. Disraeli, and 
recommended that the boroughs which had objected to having 
additions made to them to reduce the number of county voters 
should have their own way. The subject of contest was more 
especially North Warwickshire, where the Conservatives wished 
to climinate the friends of Mr. Bright, and throw them into the 
borough of Birmingham; and on the principles on which the 
Boundary Commission was constituted, there can be no doubt that 
this ought to have been done. But Mr. Bright fought his battle 
with his usual vigour and with complete success. ‘he Gover 
ment dared not tight to uphold the Boundary Commission; they 
gave way completely, and Mr. Disraeli stated’ that the Boundary 
Bill was settled. When the Bill was sent up to the Lords 
amendments restoring more or less the recommendations of the 
Boundary Commissioners were proposed, and seemed to be gomg 
to receive the support of the Ministry, on which the leaders @ 
the Opposition protested that this was a direct breach of faith, 
and actually walked out of the House of Peers. ‘The MiusttY 
was completely cowed, managed that the proposed amendments 
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should be withdrawn, and got the Lords to pass the Bill exactly 
as it was sent up tothem. But although the Lords did as they 
were bid, they could not refrain from speaking their minds, and 
a wild storm of abuse arose from both sides, and there was 
as much reckless vituperation, and as little regard for their own 
dignity, in the Peers, as there had been in the most excited mo- 
ments of the House of Commons while it was engaged in making 
the Ministry p.y for staying in on the Irish Church question, by 
having to yield on every measure that it proposed. 

One Bill, however, which is in some sense one of the supple- 
mentary measures of Reform, has been managed with tact, firm- 
ness, and success by Mr. Disraeli; and as, fortunately for him, its 
discussion has closed the history of the Session, it has enabled him 
to retire with something of a restored reputation. The Corrupt 
Practices Bill, as originally framed by him, proposed to assign the 
task of examining election petitions to the Common Law Judges; 
put the Judges protested against having work at once additional 
and distasteful thrown upon them, and the Ministry yielded, and 

roposed to have two special election Judges who at cther times 
should help in the Courts of Appeal. But when the Bill, late in 
the Session, came on for discussion, the House encouraged the 
Ministry to go back to its old scheme, and to make the Judges do 
the work, easing their general labours, however, by adding three 
more to their number. The two main elements of the Lill are 
that inquiries into election petitions will now be local, and will be 
conducted by one of the superior Judges. Mr. Fawcett also 
carried an important addition to the Bill, and one that might have 
tended to prevent the Parliaments of the future being, as they 
threaten to be, Parliaments of exclusively rich men. He proposed 
that the necessary expenses of elections should be borne, not by the 
candidate, but by the constituency. The Government, however, ob- 
jected that the scheme would not work, and procured its withdrawal 
hus the scheme of Reform over which Mr. Disraeli has presided 
is now alter a fashion completed; and it must be owned that, if 
much has been left undone, much has been done; and that if, in 
accomplishing his task without a majority to back him, he has 
often been placed in a humiliating and even ridiculous position, he 
has managed to make the humiliation and ridicule attach to his 
party rather than to himself, and has at least wrought a great 
change in the constitution of the country, with what results, 
or bad, remains to be seen. The history of the Session 
been so exclusively the history, first, of the creation of the new 
constituencies by the passing of the supplementary measures of 
Reform, and secondly, of the providing them, in the Irish Church, 
with a great question to decide, that little need be said of other 
Parliamentary events. A tentative measure of Educational 
Reform, introduced by the Duke of Marlborough, had to be with- 
drawn, as the subject is one that obviously ought to be reserved 
for the discussion of the new Parliament; and the same fate un- 
fortunately overtook the Bankruptcy Act of the Chancellor, and 
thus legislation was prevented on a subject which really requires 
legislation as soon as possible. The remarkable success of Lord 
Napier and his army in Abyssinia was the subject of general con- 
gratulation in the [louse as well as out of it, and Mr. Disraeli 
made the most of the undoubted claims of the Ministry toa share 
in the glory of having planted the standarg of St. George on the 
mountains of Rasselas. The payment for the Abyssinian Expedition 
was the main feature of Mr. Ward Hunt's Budget, which passed 
unopposed, although Mr. Gladstone contended that, apart from 
the Abyssinian Expedition, the expenditure of the country is four 
and a half millions more than it ought to be. If he can make his 
statement good when he is in oflice, taxpayers have a fine time 
coming. Mr. Childers, by his scheme for classifying the Civil 
Service, and Mr. Trevelyan, by his motion for the abolition of 
purchase in the army, foreshadowed other reforms which will 
occupy, and it may be hoped will not baffle, a Reformed Par- 
liament; and the passing, m the House of Commons, of Mr. 
Coleridge's Dill for the Abolition of University Tests by a 
majority of 58, offers a standard of success which the new 
Parliament may be content if it rivals. ‘The Diplomatic Service 
is henceforth to give the details of its whole expenditure, as 
the House decided on a motion made by Mr, Labouchere; 
and the passing of the Church Rates Gill has removed a 
fruitful theme of controversy, though it is a controversy 
comparatively tame and small beside the grand controversy 
Which Lord Shaftesbury tried to evoke by his measure for sup- 
Pressing Ritualism. The passing of the Public Schools Bill, of 
the Bill for holding capital punishment in private, and for im- 
proving the dwellings of the poor in large towns, is satisfactory as 
involving small but sound measures of useful reform; and pos- 
sibly the refusal of the Lords to sanction the amalgamation 
of the three railways leading to the South-eastern coast, and 
their precautions against clever projects for increasing railway 
8, were dictated by a true conception of what is useful 
for the public. ‘The same may certainly be said of the Bill 
jor purchasing the Telegraphs, although the stout and well-con- 
ducted — of the Companies aflected has involved the country 
a much larger outlay than was at first anticipated. The oppo- 
Sition to the b’oreign Cattle Markets Bill was more than stout, it 
Was factious; for the measure itself, whether practically useful 
T not, certainly did not deserve the hard things said of it, A 
Yery useful and valuable discussion on the negotiations between 
Moglind and the United States with regard to the Alabama 
showed how much the House of Commons, in unison with the 
oe generally, has advanced in its conception of international 


uties, and strengthened the hands of Lord Stanley in his endea- 


vours to arrive at a settlement just and wise for both countries. 
India has furnished very little food for discussion, except a 
measure for slightly altering the terms on which the Home 
Council will henceforth hold office; and the absurdity of thinking 
that the House of Commons can really govern India has been 
signally illustrated by the necessity under which Sir Stafford 
Northcote found himself to defer the Indian Budget until after 
the Ministerial whitebait dinner. The House has had the 
satisfaction of noting and joining in the manifestations of 
loyalty produced in the colonies by the shocking attempt 
of a Fenian ruflian to murder the Duke of Edinburgh, and the 
great Darling dispute has been at length settled by Sir Charles 
Darling being bought off with a pension. The Canadians will 
be pleased, it may be hoped, with the refusal of both Houses 
to listen to the grievances of Nova Scotia, and by the passing 
of a Bill to facilitate the purchase of the Hudson Bay territory. 
Altogether, the minor and less conspicuous part of the history 
of the Session may fairly be said to be creditable to Parlia- 
ment, although the mode in which the greater and more promi- 
nent subjects submitted to it have been discussed makes the 
country feel much satisfaction at the thought that the days of this 
Parliament are now numbered, and that November will bring us 
soucthing new, and, as sanguine people expect, something better. 


THE GENESIS OF PRIGS 


ik is sometimes said by men, of an opponent whom they have 
some difficulty in meeting with fair argument, that he has 
been educated beyond his intellect. This phrase, which was origin- 
ally perhaps the Duke of Wellington’s, sounds as if there were some- 
thing in it that might be worth examining. Is it true that you 
can stuff matter into a man’s mind which, either for excessive quan- 
tity or excessive strength in quality, is more than it can endure? 
As there are valetudinarians in the flesh, are there also weaklings 
in the spirit, to whom strong intellectual meats and vigorous 
mental exercises are not healthful, but poisonous? Of course it is 
undeniable that by extreme strain upon the brain or character it is 
possible to spoil what would have made a decent mediocrity, and 
to pootee something very like idiocy. Cramming little boys 
with a view to eager competitive examination at the unripe age of 
thirteen or fourteen may, in this sense, be called over-education. 
Cramming in any form is a process of putting more into the 
mental stemach—if the grossness of the metaphor can be par- 
doned—than it can receive with comfort or assimilate perfectly. 
But the current sneer means a good deal more than this. A man 
may be very clever, very accomplished, may know very thoroughly 
all that he pretends to know, and still this shall be no guarantee 
against an accusation of being educated above his intellect. The 
case in which this accusation is usually launched is that of a 
man whose cultivation and acquired knowledge cannot be im- 
pugned, and yet whose conclusions on practical questions are 
rot in harmony with the opinions and ideas most in fashion ; who 
unquestionably has read more and thought more and, in all 
worthy senses of the word knowledge, knows more than his 
assailants, and yet does not agree with them in the long run 
as to what is best to do in this course or in that. ‘This difference 
of practical opinion gives the man of inferior accomplishment 
his chance. There can only be two explanations. The difference 
of opinion has its root either in the crror of the less educated 
man, or in the excessive education of the other. Obviously the 
first will fly to the latter hypothesis. Native strength and capa- 
city on his own part he counts a more trustworthy guide than 
the artificial and painfully acquired strength of his enemy. “ You 
may have cunning weapons,” he says to him whom he flouts as 
over-educated, “and big and strong armour, but they are too 
much for you; your helmet holds your whole head, your greaves 
are too large and heavy for you, and your logical lance needs a 
far more stalwart arm than you can ever develop to guide it with 
vigour, eifect, and precision.” This kind of cry is in nine cases 
out of ten merely the voice of envy and stupidity. It is the con- 
solation which defective cultivation administers to itself for its 
own behoof; the mask by which untrained minds delude an un- 
trained public; the trick by which they seek to divert attention 
from the grounds of an opinion to something or other in the per- 
sonality of somebody who holds or propagates it. Considering 
that most people are wofully badly educated, and consequently do 
not know what sort of results education may or may not produce, 
the trick is commonly successful; and if you happen to be ina 
small minority, the larger majority is quite ready to believe that 
your odious and preposterous notions come of putting learning 
into a head that was not big enough to hold it comfortably. 

But is there no sense in which the talk of people being educated 
above or beyond their intellects is true? In fact the phrase does 
mean something, inaccurate as it may be in point of expression. 
It means, not that a man of the given kind is educated beyond his 
intellect—an achievement possible neither to gods nor school- 
masters—but either that certain parts of his intellect have been 
educated too exclusively to the detriment of the rest, or else that his 
intellectual qualities have been too narrowly and constantly trained, 
to the damage of his moral or social qualities. ‘lo over-educate the 
intellect is as impossible as to make the body too healthy, for, 
indeed, to educate means no more than to bring full health and 
strength into the mind. But then the mind is not all intellect, 
any more than intellect reduces itself to simple reasoning or 
deductive faculty. And it is a common blunder of men of the 
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gedagogic temperament to make both these confusions — to 
lieve, first, that if you train the intellect solely, as ‘‘:ough life 
were a grand and universal struggle for a place in some supreme 
scientific or literary tripos, the whole region of the emotions and 
the will may be left to flower and bear fruit by spontaneous 
effort ; and secondly, that to train the intellect is only to train the 
memory and develop a ratiocinative power and a literary power, 
without strengthening the habit of vigilant observation of external 
circumstance. A man who has suffered, as too many men other- 
wise of high promise and capabilities have unluckily suffered, 
from one or from both of these radical confusions, may at all 
events be described as having been wrongly educated somehow or 
other, whether beyond his intellect or not. In either case, we 
have as the product of the system that most odious of all human 
‘products, the Prig. If our readers will take the trouble to 
consider those among their acquaintances on whom they would 
fix this opprobrious label, they will find that it covers two classes; 
those who judge circumstances solely and purely on intellectual 
unds, and those who do not even take up these with adequate 
readth and thoroughness. The characteristic element in a prig 
is, not that he is wrong-headed, but that he is too small. He 
does not see the full size of things, but only a portion here and a 
portion there. Perched in some narrow, one-windowed watch- 
tower, he yet persists that what he sees is all that is worth 
seeing ; that it is not necessary to descend into the plain, 
and mix with men, in order to qualify one for pronouncing 
final judgment on the affairs of men; that the right course 
and the wrong course are mysteriously independent of ordinary 
human motives and tendencies; and generally that his little 
mutilated bescrawled alphabet of intellectual hnowialige is the 
complete vade-mecum and ready-reckoner for all possible con- 
tingencies throughout the entire field of human activity. The 
prig a is mostly wrong in his proportions. [He thinks 
too highly of his own judgment, or of something which his 
own judgment has recognised and accepted, and too meanly of the 
judgment of all other created persons; he is too ready by ever so 
much to find that what others regard as colossal puzzles for him 
lie in nutshells ; nothing is big in the prig’s eyes, excepting pos- 
sibly his own personality. And this because he has a dispro- 
portionate and excessive confidence in his intellectual instruments, 
which, even if they were the best of their kind, could still only 
do the kinds of work proper to them. The most exhaustive 
knowledge, for example, of some abstract system of politics will 
not disclose to a man the exact amount or sort of resistance which 
may be expected from the blindness or apathy of the majority of a 
community. ‘The prig is so busy in despising the stupidity of his 
brethren, that he has no time to measure it; he is too angry with 
this stupidity, as he conceives it, to take a sober and rational 
view of it as it really is. His worst fault is want of sympathy, 
and this because sympathy has never been trained in him—has 
been, on the contrary, overlaid with thin but close and iron-plated 
intellectuality. And, of all elements of human nature this of 
sympathy is just that which the opinion of a man’s fellows will 
least readily permit him to be without. They will forgive the 
passionate and impetuous man far more readily than the chilly 
unimpassioned man; that is, they would rather see community 
of temper with theniselves manifested in too violent a form 
than not manilested at all. Now it is of the essence of the 
character of a prig that he should live within a narrow circle, 
while to be a favourite with the world of common folk you must 
live in a large circle—in the spirit, if not in the flesh. To your 
own personality you must add that of as many other people, or of 
as many other types of people, as possible. ‘The prig is so small 
because he is not and cannot become anybody but himself. He 
has no capacity for moral expansion, adjunction, or incorporation 
for even a single moment. A habit of being all things to all men 
is justly condemned as Jesuitical and otherwise objectionable; but 
the habit of constantly putting yourself in other men’s places, 
imaginarily sharing their probable motives and presumed charac- 
ters, seeking their varieties of good, and encountering with manly 
sense some of their varieties of evil, is worthy of a humane and 
broad disposition such as a man should have who has to live in a 
fallen world. But this is just what a prig cannot have, because 
a bad education has culy fitted him to sojourn among disembodied 
minds—in dictionaries, grammars, calculations, and treatises, and 
not among the passions and foibles of men and women. Sound 
education and many-sided, moral as well as intellectual—educa- 
tion in Shakspeare’s plays, for instance, as well as in the horn- 
books of the pedant—makes character rich and flexible, multiply- 
ing the learner’s individuality by manyfold. The prig has no 
flexibility. He never transcends himself, and thus acquires all 
the unsocial narrownesses of the solitary liver. He is the man 
of a single standard of measurement of virtue or skill; with 
little understanding of, and less desire to understand, the weak- 
nesses and indolences, the intellectual halting or moral back- 
sliding, of friends and neighbours, he despises gaiety, and is ever 
squeamishly wondering how, with such a world on their backs, 
men can find in their hearts to abandon themselves to the joys 
of good-fellowship. Apparently the one object for which it is 
worth while to live is the pleasure of feeling and showing intel- 
lectual superciliousness. But then this does not either come of, 


or go along with, what is supposed to be over-education of 
the intellect. On the contrary, it springs from under-education on 
the moral side. 

Let us say one further word on the phrase which we began b 
criticizing. A man may perhaps be called over-educated—thoug. 


inaccurately enough—when he has laid hold of some set of 
advanced ideas before he had mastered the processes by which 
they were originally obtained; that is, when he has traversed 
some royal road and arrived by haphazard at results which cap 
only be truly assimilated or understood after long and toilsome 
mental preparation. There are many principles, particularly ip 
social and political matters, which it is almost better that a man 
should neglect altogether than that he should grasp them pre. 
maturely, before he knows the steps which lead to them and the 
slowly-laid foundations on which they have been established. Thus, 
in any system of knowledge, or in any order of thought, it is a mis. 
fortune to a man in most circumstances to have seized its most 
forward truths in some empirical sort, before he has fathomed its 
origines scientifically, In such a case he is not so much educated 
beyond his intellect, as educated in some parts of knowledge, out 
of due proportion to his education in what ought to have been 
the corresponding parts. 


THE WEATHER. 


tye weather has passed from its habitual position in our con- 
versation. Instead of being a mere shoeing-horn to introduce 
more interesting topics, it has become the staple of all intercourse 
between human beings—the one really attractive and absorbing 
subject. If at any time during the last few weeks, or, as it seems 
to the wearied imagination, the last few years, we could have ap- 
plied an acoustic machine to collect into one all the various 
streams of talk that are dribbling in a thousand dining-rooms, one 
sound, like Aaron’s rod, would swallow up all the rest. We should 
hear in every variety of tone the one melancholy wail—how hot 
it is! There is literally steaming up a lamentation and a ceaseless 
tale of wrong, and though the bodies from which it proceeds 
are limp and dilapidated, we may certainly add that the words 
are strong. Of possible evils to crops or to health we say 
nothing ; ut the national loss in the ——_ of temper would be 
something startling if it were calculable by any statistical 
method. To complain is of course useless, except so far as 
even useless complaint affords a certain: transient solace ; to phi- 
losophize is all but impossible; and even to think or write con- 
nectedly is a serious effort for persons of delicate constitution, 
Yet a few random reflections gradually impress themselves upon 
the enfeebled intellects of the sufferers. It is impossible, for 
example, not to feel a certain sense of humiliation at the power 
exercised by a trifling rise of the thermometer. The influence 
produced — national character by varieties of climate has been 
a commonplace since the days of Montesquieu; the importance of 
even a slight change is being forcibly —— upon the least 
attentive. It is curious to think by how slight a tenure we hold 
some of the gifts upon which we chiefly pride ourselves. Our 
political and religious ideas dissolve and melt with the waste of 
our animal tissues. One trifling example is often given. The 
material image by which the Southern nations instinctively repre- 
sent the penalties of a future world is that of intense heat. ‘The 
Esquimaux, on the other hand, consider hell to be a region 
of bitter and never-ceasing cold. In our normally changeable 
climate, the more appropriate conception seems to be that in 
Paradise Lost, where the damned are carried by sudden —— 
fro, one extreme to the other. Just now it is impossible for 
any person of average constitution to dissociate the ideas of 
cold and comfort. ‘Though we cannot quite console ourselves 
by thinking on the frosty Caucasus, we can derive some plea- 
sure from the thoughts of American cooling drinks; there is 
a music about the very sound of smashes and cobblers and cock- 
tails. And in the opposite direction, our ideas of the infernal 
regions conform with singular accuracy to the ordinary images 
derived from Oriental sources. We have simply to fancy our 
selves pacing Pall Mall for ever under the heat of a London July. 
But in more important matters than the concrete symbols by 
which we choose to interpret theological doctrines, the disinte- 
gration of our national creeds is beginning to manifest itself. 
‘Take, for example, the British Constitution, that palladium of our 
liberties, the British jury, the glorious system of party govern- 
ment, or any other topic of English complacency. We have 
been accustomed to speak of them as eternal and immut- 
able, founded upon the solid rock of human nature; and yet 
it is becoming manifest that in our exultation we have for- 
gotten the necessary proviso that the thermometer should not 
habitually exceed (say) 80°. When it rises distinctly above that 
limit party government becomes a mockery, The House of Com- 
mons is a purgatory to which no patriotism could reconcile a man 
for more than a limited period. The few heroic persons who 
adhere to their benches become as languid as an Oriental council, 
with occasional outbursts of intense irritability. Absolute submis 
sion is possible under such circumstances, or a fierce quarrel, suc- 
ceeded es utter prosiration; but that which is not possible is 4 
spirited and long-continued contest, in which a succession 
combatants comes up fresh and smiling, each man hitting his 
hardest, and yet never losing his temper. To maintain a vigorous 
strugyle the constitution must be elastic, and the muscles braced. 
The temperature must be such as to allow of persistent eflort; 
certain temperate heat is necessary for a party fight as for 
an athletic performance, for it makes at least an equal drain 
on the constitution, If the present heat were to continue 
half the members would be panting like wearied dogs, and the 
other half snapping like the same animals in incipient hydro 
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obia. The dignity of the assembly would disappear; the 
g aker must abandon his wig; the Ministers must take off their 
coats; messengers must be admitted with cooling drinks; and 
jrritable tempers would find the ordinary modes of warfare insuf- 
ficient, and take to the bowie-lknife and revolver as a more em- 
hatic relief to their feelings. If a nearer approximation has 
not been made to this state of things, it is partly because man 
members have fled, and because the remainder are too muc 
saded to be capable of any vigorous action. They snap, but 
they have not enough energy to bite. The House of Commons, 
jn short, is an assembly emphatically suited to moderate degrees 
of heat. A great statistician proved that a certain flower 
plossomed when the sum of the squares of the mean daily 
temperatures was equal to a given quantity. Some similar law 
may probably be discovered showing at what moment the bands 
of party restraint would infallibly burst, and Parliament dissolve 
into an incoherent mass of demoralized units rising only to 
asmodic quarrels, The same causes affect even more deeply the 
national spirit from which even Parliament derives its authority. 
What is the sacred institution whose peril would rouse us to 
descend into the streets at midday? Could Mr. Beales collect a 
public meeting under this sun to vindicate a great constitutional 
principle? The very odour of a collected mob would drive off all 
rsons possessed of olfactory organs, and the orator could hardly 
d voice to speak, or the masses to raise a languid cheer. Nay, 
if a French despot were to land upon our shores, and propose 
to relieve us of all the bother of governing the country, we could 
almost find it in our hearts to bless him for his benevolence and 
public spirit. In spite of enthusiasts at Wimbledon, patriotism 
is too exciting a passion to be welcome at a temperature of over 
80°. 
The morality which has for its object the social relations is, if 
ible, a still more irksome burden. During the hot hours of the 
Sees feels that the duty of Christian charity should be to a 
certain extent relaxed. One ought of course to love one’s 
neighbour as oneself; but then it must be admitted that “ oneself” 
is anything but an object of unqualified affection. So far as 
a man’s body is concerned, he is a nuisance to himself and to 
all his neighbours. He is simply a moist mass of unpleasant 
matter, absorbing a considerable share of a limited atmosphere, 
and certainly giving out nothing agreeable to make up for it. 
We cannot follow Sydney Smith’s advice of taking off our flesh 
and sitting in our bones; but we become vividly sensible that 
flesh is on the whole a mistake. A fat man becomes ipso 
facto a criminal ; a certain fiendlike consolation may be derived 
from the spectacle of his sufferings by those who can com- 
ntly give thanks that they are not even as this sinner; 
t the pleasure is certainly immoral. The duty which a fat 
man owes to society at the present moment is to retire to some 
cool cellar, and there hide his sufferings from mankind until 
the return of frost gives an undeniable advantage to the oleaginous 
compounds of humanity. ‘The spiritual part of our nature is not 
so directly interested ; some of the virtues may be considered to re- 
tain their obligation even when an unprincipled thermometer rises 
to 100° in the shade. But a large number of the moral commands 
become ambiguous. All that collection of axioms about procrasti- 
nation being the thief of time, and its congeners, should be tem- 
porarily repealed. Busy men are a nuisance. We ought to do 
nothing that can be put off till to-morrow. Instead of snatchin 
the fleeting moments as they pass, we should be thankful that orfe 
more day has passed with no work of any kind accomplished. 
How sweet it is to pause, to make an end, to rest unburnished, not 
to shine in use, as though to breathe were not life enough for any 
reasonable human being! Utter and complete laziness should be 
the ideal of reasonable men, and the only permissible work that 
Which prevents some other person from doing more. 
It must be admitted that some of these remarks have a super- 
ficially immoral sound. They are contrary to accepted doctrines, and 
end to sanction that weakness of the flesh by which we are sufli- 
ciently liable to be conquered. The eflort of discovering the deeper 
ground which would reconcile them to the ordinary exhortations 
18 too great for the weather. Metaphysical inquiries, at least, 
may be suspended until a more moderate temperature sets in. 
We will only remark that when the laws of nature undergo so 
strange an alteration, it would be pedantic to suppose that the 
laws of morality should not show a certain capacity of adapting 
themselves to the condition of the world. Meanwhile we ma 
endeavour to draw one or two conclusions more in harmony wit 
accepted theories. ‘The most obvious is the necessity of a large 
allowance of human charity. The English people, we are 
accustomed to remark, is the noblest people on the face of tae 
earth, and the English climate, in spite of vain objectors, the 
most admirable climate; not indeed that Englishmen have 
hot their faults, and that even our climate is not occasionally 
\stressing in its more normal manifestations. But the climate 
has, until 1868, always enjoyed this undeniable praise, that 
it is moderate enough to admit on every day of healthy exer- 
“se, It is singularly favourable, so far, to physical energy. For 
once it has signally broken down, and we may now judge for our- 
selves how much the excellence of the climate is a necessary con- 
dition of some of the political and moral advantages on which we 
ride ourselves, The Americans, as it is often remarked, have 
eveloped a new type of character with singular rapidity. For 
the particular direction which the change has taken we may be 
unable to account; but it is easy to imagine that if we were to 
a hundred aycrage Englishmen, to broil them all the summer 


and freeze them all the winter, some decided modifications 
would be produced in a generation or two. When in future 
we see the long sallow Yankee, we should remember to what 
a process he and his forefathers have been subjected; a 

cess of natural selection has altered his whole physiognomy. 
We 1 reflect how completely the fresh-coloured, succulent, 
juicy Englishman is a product of the climate. In one where 
the extremes were greater he would not only be directly modified, 
as if he were kept at one time in an oven and at another in an 
ice-house, but he would actually tend to die out. He would be 
at a disadvantage in contending against the influences of the 
climate, and his less sanguine relatives would become the ancestors 
of the next generation. This type of constitution has undoubtedly 
its defects, even in England; but it is a most essential element in 
our political institutions, The compromises on which we pride 
ourselves do not really rest upon the system of checks and 
balances described by judicious writers, but on the honest, burly, 
thickheaded, and unexcitable race who work them. If it were 
possible to suppose that a permanent change was taking place in 
our climate of which the present summer is the commencement, 
we should be compelled to anticipate a corresponding extinction 
of the good old English Tory. The thin, eager race of democrats 
and revolutionary characters would increase and multiply, and we 
should lose an element of steadiness which no constitution-mo 
could replace. Let us be thankful for the national fog, and pity 
rather than condemn those who have to conduct their affairs 
without its softening influence. No wonder if under the unceas- 
ing glare they become restless, impatient of compromises, and 
disposed to settle matters by sharp and decisive measures. 

e are going perhaps a little too fast. Perhaps by the time 
this is before our readers the glorious uncertainty of the British 
climate may have once more vindicated itself. The Gulf Stream, 
of which scientific persons are disposed to make an intolerable 
bore, may have brought back our beloved mists. We may feel 
like owls retiring from the uncongenial glare of day to their 
habitual twilight. And perhaps the most practical moral we can 
take with us is the singular extent to which we are unprepared 
in this as in some other contingencies. A bright summer comes 
upon us as though we had never heard of sunshine. We feel it 
trebly because we have none of the ~ appliances, Old 
Indians complain that they are hotter in England than in the 
tropics, because neither houses nor style of living are adapted to 
meet so rare an enemy as the English sun. It would be some 
gain if we had learnt some humble lessons which are familiar in 
countries of no greater average heat than our own, as, for example, 
the real value of ice. It has made its panne more frequently 
than of old upon our tables, but we still scarcely appreciate the 
a of luxury to be derived from it even in moderate 
weather. 


SACRILEGE. 


ORD REDESDALE’S views about sacrilege and his views 

about the Coronation Oath come very fittingly together, as 
the fallacy which runs through both of them is the same. No one 
can help respecting Lord Redesdale’s sincerity and earnestness, and, 
though we may think some of his notions extravagant, he certainly 
never puts them in so absurd a shape as Lord Shaftesbury does 
his. The difference comes to this, that it is possible to argue 
against Lord Redesdale, while no human being able to argue at 
all would think of wasting argument on Lord cane Lord 
Redesdale may sometimes anathematize; at any rate he never 
whines. The mistake which he makes, and which many other 
people make in these matters, arises from not considering what 
the sort of evils were against which the Coronation Oath was 
intended to guard. It is exceedingly unlikely that Her present 
Majesty, or any King or Queen nowadays, should even wish to com- 
mit the kind of acts which the Coronation Oath binds the Sovereign 
not tocommit. It would be hardly possible for a modern Sove- 
reign to commit them if the fancy should take him, because they 
are all breaches of law, and the law is now happily stronger than 
the King. It had doubtless never come into the head of honest 
George the Third to do any one of the acts which would have 
been a real breach of his Coronation Oath. If he had had an 
such temptations, and if the remembrance of his Coronation Oa 
had led him to overcome them, he might not have been led astra 
to frame the strange interpretation of the Oath which he di 
frame. The Oath bound him to forbear from something; he 
had never entertained even a wish to do any of the things 
which it did bind him to forbear from; he was there- 
fore easily led° to think that it bound him to forbear from 
something altogether different. To know what the Oath 
really does forbid, we must go back to earlier times, though 
we necd not go back to very early times, as the days of 
James the Second will do as well as any other. Going back- 
ward from James the Second, it would be hard to find any 
King who was not guilty of some illegal breach or other of the 
rights of the “Churches” —that is, the various ecclesiastical 
foundations of all classes—throughout his kingdom. We are so 
used to the reign of law, in these matters as in others, that we 
hardly understand the sort of acts which tle Coronation Oath 
was really meant to forbid. No King, no Si-uister, would now 
think of keeping a Bishopric vacaut, in o:dcr to replenish the 
Exchequer by the fruits of the vacancy. It is not merely that 
public morality is improved, and that such an act would be 


thought scandalous; our whole financial system is so different 
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that such a way of eking out the revenue would not come into 
anybody’s head. But this was often done by various Kings 
from William Rufus at one end to James the Second at the 
other. And so to do was undoubtedly a violation of the 
rights of the Church thus deprived of a pastor, and was therein 
a breach of the Coronation Oath. It was another breach of the 
Coronation Oath when Queen Elizabeth and divers other Sove- 
reigns cajoled or bullied Bishops into making grants of very 
doubtful legality to themselves or their courtiers. It was a breach 
of the Oath when the blessed and innocent Prince Edward the 
Sixth seut round and robbed all the parish churches in England 
of their plate. It was a breach of the Oath whenever a King 
interfered, in any way in which the law did not justify him, 
with the rights, property, or patronage of any ecclesiastical body. 
We are so accustomed to the regular working of law that 
we hardly understand what is intended to be guarded against. 
Take the question of patronage. It is quite possible that the 
Crown may, even in our time, hold or claim patronage its right 
to which might perhaps be disputed. But if it were to be cis- 
puted, it would be disputed and argued as a matter of law, as ifa 
like question arose between two private individuals or corpora- 
tions. The worst that could be said would be that the Crown had 
read the law wrong; no one would suspect it of fraud or violence. 
But Kings formerly used to interfere with all sorts of patronage, 
corporate and private, and most certainly every case of so doing 
was a breach of the Coronation Oath. [t is the breach of the 
Law which seems to us to constitute the breach of the Oath. It 
was a breach of the Oath, when a King who had sworn to main- 
tain the rights of all the Churches in his realms constrained, by 
threats or promises, a chapter or convent to elect a Bishop whom 
he recommended to them. But it ceased to be a breach of the 
Oath, for the King to nominate a Bishop to the electors as soon as 
the law required the electors to choose the person whom the King 
nominated. It was no breach of the Oath when Henry the 
Eighth took poxscssion of the property of certain monasteries 
which were legally dissolved by Act of Parliament. But it was a 
breach of the Oath when he went on and—at best under cover of 
illegal surrenders and sometimes without any surrender at all— 
burglariously seized on the property of certain other monasteries 
which Parliament had not dissolved. All this sort of thing is 
what the Coronation Oath really forbids, and it is a sort of thing 
of which there is no danger nowadays. The Bishops and other 
clergy of Ireland may be deprived of their lands, tithes, and 
patronage by Act of l’arliament, but there is not the least fear 
of Her Majesty taking to herself a single scrap of property or 
patronage by any other means. 

In short, the Coronation Oath binds the sovereign to keep the 
law towards all persons and corporations, and specially towards all 
ecclesiastical persons and corporations. 1t binds the sovereign to 
abstain from all kinds of wrong, fraud, robbery, and specially 
from that kind of wrong, fraud, and robbery which may 
rightly come under Lord Kedesdale’s head of sacrilege. Now 
sacrilege is simply one form of robbery; it is robbery committed 
on property set apart for pious or charitable uses, And the 
common feeling of mankind, under all religions, has always 
looked upon this as a peculiarly heinous kind of robbery. But 
herein comes Lord Redesdale’s fallacy. He seems to think that 
everything which would be sacrilege if done by a private person is 
equally sacrilege if done by the State. We auswer tiat acts 
which would be robbery if done by a private person or corporation 
cease to be robbery if done by the State. It would be robbery in 
a Railway Company to take a man’s land against his will, unless 
authorized so to do by Act of Parliament. If the Company be so 
authorized by Act of Parliament, it ceases to be robbery, And 
herein we must avoid a confusion which often darkens people’s 
minds, namely, that it is not robbery simply because the person 
whose land is taken from him receives a fair price forit. It is right 
and just that he should have a fair price, and Parliament would 
clearly not be doing its duty if it aliowed any man’s land to be 
taken from him without his getting a fair price. But the fair price 
is not the essence of the matter. ‘The real dillerence between the 
power of Parliament and the power of anybody else is that Parlia- 
ment can take the land away from a man against his will, which 
nobody else can, A righteous Parliament will of course take care 
that 2 man does get a fair price, that is, such a price as Parliament 
itself, or those whom it empowers to judge for it, hold to be fair. 
This price, we need not say, may to the owner seem very unfair; 
but he must sit down under what he thinks the wrong, as, if 
Parliament chose, he would have to sit down under the still 
greater wrong of getting no price at all. Hven in this latter case, 
though the act would be highly unjust, though every honest man 
in Parliament would vote against it, it would not be robbery in 
the same sense as unjust occupation by any private person or 
corporation. It would be a wrongful exercise of a lawful power. 
The plain fact of course is that Parliament has, aud must have, 
the power of doing whatever it thinks good, with no restraint 
except its own notions of what is just and expedient. 

Now does not this apply equally in the case of land or other 
endowments given to pious or charitable uses? Let us grant that, 
while for a private person wrongfully to occupy any other sort 
of property is simply robbery, for a private person wrongfully to 
occupy this sort of property is that more heinous form of robbery 
called sacrilege. But does it at all follow that its alienation by 
authority of Parliament must be sacrilege? Nobody, we believe, 
stands up for the absolute inalienability of ecclesiastical property. 
Nobody would say that a railway must go out of its way rather 
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than take posses:ion of a piece of episcopal, capitular, or rectorial 
land. Of course in such a case the corporation, sole or aggregate 
gets a fair compensation, just as the private owner does in the like 
case. But the accident of compensation does not affect the fact of 
alienation. Whether it compensates or not, Parliament takes away 
something which was given for pious or charitable uses, which was 
given perhaps ages back under a solemn curse against any one who 
should take it away. The fact of alienation is in no way touched 
by the contingent grant of something else. Yet we suppose that 
Lord Redesdale would make no objection to such an every-da 

transaciion as this—a transaction which, if done by any powe 
short of Parliament, would certainly be sacrilegious. Perhaps he 
would not even object to the much stronger case of a tenant 
enfranchising land held under an ecclesiastical body. Here ecele- 
siastical property is alienated, and alienated for a compensation 
which is doubtless fair at the present moment, but which has 
become fair only through the carelessness or dishonesty —we 
might even say the sacrilege—of somebody or other. The 
Church loses a freehold, not for its full value, but for the value to 
which the freeholder's interest has been cut down through a series 
of improvident bargains. Yet we know that people who ar 
likely to be as scrupulous about such matters as Lord Redesdale 
himself have enfranchised such lands without thinking that they 
were sinning in so doing. Yet both in the transference to the 
railway and in the transference to the tenant, ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, property given under a curse, is alienated on such terms as 
Parliament holds to be just and expedient. Can any distinction 
in principle be made between these cases and any other cases in 
which Parliament may hold the alienation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty to be just and expedient? Lord Redesdale himself seems 
to allow that there may be such cases. “ Gi!ts to the Church,” 
he says, “may be so perverted as to be prejudicial to the cause of 
religion.” In such a case they are, he holds, no longer “ devoted 
to the service of God.” We presume then that, in such a case, 
Lord Redesdale would not object to their alienation. But who, 
except Parliament, is to be the judge whether the application of 
this or that piece of Church property, or of Clturch property alto- 
gether, is or is not “ prejudicial to the cause of religion” ? Many 
people think that the maintenance of the Irish Establishment s 
prejudicial to the cause of religion, even to the cause of that par 
ticular form of religion which the Lrish Establishment is intended 
to support. Lord Redesdale of course thinks differently, and he 
of course does right to speak and vote according to his conviction, 
But he cannot reasonably charge sacrilege on a majority of either 
House whose convictions are different. 

The whole kernel of the matter lies in the answer of Bishop 
Butler to the lady who had scruples about holding impropriate 
tithes—an answer to which attention was lately called by Mr. 
Plumptre in the columns of the Times. Now the case of impro- 
priate tithes is the strongest case of all. Of all forms of aliena- 
tion of Church property, the possession of the rectorial tithe of a 
parish by a layman is the most unjust in its origin and the most 
iischievous in its effects. Yet Bishop Butler decided that no 
one who had honestly obtained or inherited such tithe need have his 
conscience disturbed about the matter. No man, his argument is, 
can give to another, whether to the Church or to any one else, 8 
greater interest than he himself possesses. No man has so great 
interest in his land, tithe, or other property, that he can so dispose 
of it for ever as to bar the right of Parliament to decree some 
ofer disposal of it, according to its own views of what is just 
and expedient. A man’s personal and immediate possession of his 
land may be interfered with if Parliament thinks good. Still 
more may any right which the law gives him either to entail 
his land on his eldest son, or to tie it up in mortmain for a college 
or monastery. These two rights, it is plain, are both of them 
purely creations of the law; the law has in all ages narrowly 
limited them; and the power which creates and limits may on 
occasion extinguish altogether. It would be easy to put the 
argument on a more techuical ground, arising out of the peculiar 
tenures of land in England at various times. But Butler's argu 
ment is betier, as it applies to all times and places where apy 
regular and lawful government exists. 

One word about the Curse, which turned up only incidentally 
in the debate. When a King or other person granted lands to the 
Church, he commouly invoked all kinds of curses on anybody 
who should take them from the corporation to which they were 
granted. We have left off cursing people. yen in the Com- 
mination Service we say only “ Cursed is he,’ not “ Cursed be 
he.” The curse may have had its use. It may have kept back 
from robbery people who had reached that peculiar state of 
conscience in which aman is not afraid of telling a lie, but 8 
alraid of taking a false oath. But the real point is that the curse 
was a curse not on sacrilege only, but on robbery gencrally. 
“ Cursed,” says the Old Law, “be he who removeth his neigh- 
bour’s landmark.” Our forefathers held that this rule applied, 
whoever the neighbour might be, priest or layman, individual of 
corporation. ‘They cursed as vigorously when they granted lands 
to a layman as when they granted them to a monastery. There 
are side by side, in the Codex Diplomaticus, two charters of the 
same King in the same year, the year 1050, in one of which King 
Eadward makes a grant to the Abbey of Abingdon, while in the 
other he makes a grant “uni meo fideli Duci nuncupato nomine 
Godwino.” Now he whoshall take away the land from the Abbey 
and he who shall take away the land from the Earl are equally 
cursed. The only difference is that, in the case of the lay grantet, 
the curse takes'a more classical and heathenish shape. The 
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despoiler of Abingdon is to be “seternis barathri prostratus 
incendiis, cum Judai Christi proditore wternaliter lugubris.” 
The despoiler of Godwine is to be “sub Stygii fluminis 
unda preceps in ima Tartara trusus.” This visit to Kronos 
and his companions is imposed—perhaps through Godwine’s 
wariness—on any one who should bring up any old claims, 
any one who should trouble the new owner “cum antiquo 
libello.” What if the “ antiquus libellus ” contained an earlier 
curse on those who should alienate the land from some earlier 
owner? Where then would be Godwine? where would be the 
Saint himself? Their only defence could be that the King and 
his Witan were “super exsecrationes.” Spelman and his school 
tell us that the curse on the despoilers of Abingdon rests on all 
who have held the land once granted to Abingdon from Henry 
the Eighth to this day. They do not tell us whether the curse of 
the despoilers of Godwine rests on all who have held the land once 
eranted to Godwine from William the Conqueror—nay, consider- 
ing the confiscation of 1051, from Saint Nadward himself—to this 
day. If curses are good in one case, they are good in another, 
and it will-be a bad look out for all of us, save those, if any there 
be, who can show that their forefathers, or other lawful pre- 
decessors, held the lands which they now hold “ea die qua 
Edwardus Rex vivus fuit et mortuus.” 


THE NEW MILTONIC EPITAPH. 


ITH the hot weather and the close of the Session we 
naturally expect the usual flight of canards and wonderful 
discoveries, but it is seldom that our expectation is satisfied in so 
artistic a fashion as it has been by Mr. Henry Morley. The mar- 
vellous story of the Atlantic skipper who broke his ship’s back in 
driving her over a closely-packed shoal of herrings on the 
American coast paled before the sudden appearance on our break- 
fast-tables of an unknown epitaph of Milton’s, existing in the 
t’s handwriting and authenticated by the poet's initials. So 
as society is concerned, « story of this kind has done its duty if 
it weathers through a couple of evenings, aud it is only as a matter 
of literary interest that the world watches its ruin and decay. 
And certainly for a couple of evenings Mr. Morley and his 
itaph had a wonderful run. There was the romance of the 
discovery itself, the rare chance that preserved the lines in a col- 
lection so well known as the King’s Library from previous 
inquirers, the analogies and contrasts which it oflered to other 
ms of Milton’s. ‘Then there was that wonderful word “ zetific,” 
and the speculations as to its meaning, and the wilder speculations 
as toits philological value. Just, too, as the interest began to flag, 
Lord Winchilsea ran amuck in big type through the rhymes and 
similes of the epitaph, and gave one the threefold opportunity 
of defending them, or of denying them to be Milton’s, or of 
asserting that Milton’s rhymes were usually bad, and his similes 
scholastic rather than natural. The epitaph therefore contributed 
its fair shave of amusement to mankind, and no one had a right 
to complain when one learned critic proved that the dis- 
covery was no discovery at all, but that the lines had been 
copied in his pocket-book years ago, and when other learned 
pundits declared that the handwriting was not Milton's, and 
that the first letter in the magical initials was not a “J,” 
but a “P.” It was of course perfectly easy under these cir- 
cumstances to conclude that, whether Milton's or not, the poem 
had in it nothing specially Miltonic, and to leave the great battle 
of rhymes and similes to be fought out in small type. Society 
therefore has fairly done with the matter, but in a literary 
point of view a little yet remains to be said. If there is one 
merit which ihe prophets of culture have claimed for literary 
criticism in our days, it is its power of lifting the mind into a 
region of passionless suspension, where thought can play gently 
tound its object without experiencing the vulgar and practical 
necessity of rushing to an immediate conclusion. In addition 
to this screuve and philosophic temper, the culture-class of 
literary beings—it is asserted in the same inspired quarters— 
s endowed with a special knowledge of what, in an artistic 
sense, is right and wrong; and the concentration of this 
class within an academy, and the embodiment of its know- 
ledge in certain detinite canons, are all that is requisite for the 
restraining of English extravagance and the creation of a correct 
taste. It is interesting to inquire what light is thrown by the 
Miltonic discovery on these prophetic statements, to take Mr. 
Morley as an instance of the critical suspension and passionless 
Judgment which literary culture is calculated to produce, and the 
discussion on rhymes and similes as affording some little insight 
into the mass of zwsthetic opinion which only needs an academy 
to solidify it into canons of taste. 
_Mr. Morley’s discovery, as we have said, turns out to be no 
discovery at ‘all. Professor Masson had long been familiar with 
€ volume and its epitaph, as might have been expected from 
the patience and research which he has expended on the subject 
ilton, But it never seenis to have occurred to Mr. Morley to 
seek counsel from other investigators in the same field, or, on a 
question which was especially one of handwriting, to consult the 
experts who were close at hand in the departments of the Museum. 
Instead of “thought playing over the subject,” we have simply a 
Precipitate rush to the Times. Nor is the rush more precipitate 
Mr. Morley’s decision. His letter announces authoritatively 
@ genuineness of the poem and the correctness of the initials. 


It is only when a little wholesome scepticism has arisen that Mr. 


Morley lowers his tone. Gradually through a cloud of “looped 
letters” and discussions over the “turned d” and “ final p” we 
learn that he is “ no expert,” that he admits his verdict may have 
been influenced by points of resemblance which are really common 
to the handwriting of the period, and by the fact that “he had 
Milton in his mind.” In plainer words, he had unwisely pro- 
nounced an offhand decision on a question that above all required 
cool judgment and special knowledge. We can hardly wonder 
at the brusqueness with which scholars like Mr. Bond and Mr. 
Rye warn the public that neither the handwriting nor the 
initials are Milton’s. But these gentlemen may fairly leave all 
criticism on Mr. Morley to Mr. Morley himself. The lines he 
printed— 
Until sweet Psyche shall inspire 
A softening and wtitic fire— 

raised so much learned dust over the last wonderful compound 
that few people will be tempted to forget the blunder which, from 
ignorance or forgetfulness of a common contraction, had manu- 
factured the word out of “ prolific.” But the blunder is really a per- 
fectly fair index to the temper of mind of which all this hasty 
judgment and yet more hasty rush into print is the larger outcome. 
The national caution of a Scotchman may enable Professor Masson 
to bury a tempting discovery in his note-book, and to brood over 
it for a couple of years. But caution, dispassionate examination 
of proofs, distrust of first impressions, cool judgment, are by no 
means the necessary result of high literary culture. They form in 
themselves a moral rather than an intellectual habit of mind, and 
depend much more on the discipline of the will than on the 
widening of the understanding. ‘The very passion for investigation, 
the delight in new forms of intellectual beauty, the keenness and 
subtlety of temper which distinguish the literary character, are 
qualities of a type hardly judicial, and if Mr. Morley has fallen 
short of the divine calmness which Mr. Arnold claims as the 
result of culture, his whole class must bear him company in the 
deficiency. 

The eum has been hardly less edifying in the light it 
has thrown on the mass of floating opiuion or. literary and artistic 
subjects before which, in its collected form as an academy, 
all irregular genius is henceforth to bow. The question could 
hardly have been put in a way more favourable to such a claim, 
for of all English poets Milton is probably the most popular 
(if we simply count readers’ heads); the nature of his works 
invests them with a peculiar interest, and invites a minute re- 
search, while their intellectual field is sulliciently limited to give a 
certain definiteness to the examination of their characteristics. 
If there ever could be found one English writer as to whose 
qualities of rhyme, for instance, or as to whose accuracy of natural 
observation or the correct use of whose learning we might have 
expected some general agreement, or as to whose authorship of 
any disputed piece we could, from our acquaintance with existing 
works, give some certain answer, it is Miiton. And in this case 
no doubt, the answers are clear enough. Mr. Morley has no 
hesitation in asserting Milton’s authorship. ‘Tt speaks his mind, 
is in his style, and contains touches worthy of him.” Lut a con- 
viction like this sounds tame beside the faith of the genuine 
Miltonie enthusiast. Strong in the advantage of having been 
compelled in his boyhood to learn and repeat every morning 
fifty lines of the great poet, the archidiaconal critic of East 
Brent pronounces the epitaph “eminently beautiful, very com- 
plete and finished, and worthy in all respects the great name 
it bears.” But then answers of a very different sort are just 
as clear. Lord Winchilsea can only grant the authenticity 
of the poem on the moderate supposition that Milton must 
have been very old and ill at the commencement of it, 
“but towards its close he must certainly have gone off his 
head.” He points out “three false rhymes, one false metaphor, 
one stop-gap adverb, one frightful instance of the bathos or art 
of sinking in poetry, two cases of bad grammar, and one general 
jumble from Bedlam.” From the mouth of a poet, and we 
believe Lord Winchilsea has in earlier days written verse, such 
an array of charges against a single little epitaph is terrible 
enough ; but ourinterest in them, as in the eulogies which preceded 
them, lies chietly in the prospect they afford us of that generalagree- 
ment on some canons of correct criticism which has been propheti- 
cally promised us. The question of rhyme is perhaps the simplest 
of all the questions under controversy. Lord Winchelsea is an 
enthusiastic student of the poet, and he credits him—in tact half 
his criticism rests on the supposition —with an accurate ear 
for rhyme. He believes, for instance, that Milton would have 
been horrified at such a rhyme as that of “ mourn” with “ urn.” 
It turns out that both in the Zycidas and the Samson Agonistes 
“ mourn” is used as a rhyme for “ return,” and that Milton is, 
on the whole, singularly indifferent to accuracy of rhyme. The 
poet again, simply because he is a poet, has been trusted as a 
truthful observer of nature, and starting from this @ priori con- 
ception, the critic bears heavily down on such a phrase as *‘ the 
thymy wood.” “Thyme, as Milton well knew,” he remarks, 
“ crows on open spaces and sunny banks, and of all places the 
most unlikely wherein to find it would be under the shadow of 
the primeval fir-trees which are usually credited with the pro- 
duction of ainber.” But if the fact be so, Milton’s reputation as a 
naturalist can only be saved by condemning the Lyeidas as a 
forgery, at any rate by repudiating its lines about 

The woods and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 


Criticism like this, in fact, enables us to understand the quiet 
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hint of Mr. Masson, that if the lines are not proved to be Milton’s | 
by the test of handwriting “ we are thrown into the vague.” But 
it may also suggest a doubt whether a number of indefinite in- 
tellectual impressions, often grounded on mere emotional sym- 
pathy, or on an intellectual greed of novelty, are really of the 
great importance which the advocates of culture would attach to 
them. In the absence of any definite basis for critical judgment, 
it is difficult to set apart any class as critics; and ® sceptical 
temper will be always ready to suspect that natural faculties, such 
as that of taste, however differently they may be developed in 
individuals, will never be so exclusively confined to a small grou 
of men of culture as to leave the bulk of mankind “ Philistines. 
As to the verses themselves, the breakdown of internal criticism 
leaves the question of their authorship dependent simply on the 
test of the handwriting; and the verdict of the Museum officials, 
confirmed as it is by the earlier judgment of Mr. Masson, seems 
conclusive against the handwriting being Milton’s. The only im- 
portant consideration that has yet been added on this side of the 

uestion is that of the omission of the lines in the second edition of 

ilton’s poems, which was published in the year before his death, 
and which certainly seems intended as a publication of all his 
existing poems. ‘The opening of the verses indeed, to our mind, 
hardly points to Milton’s authorship, although the poem soon 
passes from what seems an address by a third person to a very 
vivid personification of the dead man himself. ‘The close too, 
without in the least striking us as “a mere jumble from Bedlam,” 
has far more of the philosophical tone of the school which is 
represented in Donne and Cowley than of Milton’s. On the other 
hand, the verses which form the centre of the poem, with their 
charming metaphor of the bee “busy in the thymy wood,” have 
all the musical rhythm of his L’ Allegro, and form a contrast of 
the most effective kind with the deeper strains of the close. On 
the whole, one feels, as to these verses, pretty much with Professor 
Masson; “the internal evidence alone would be rather against 
them; for though there are pretty touches in them, there is 
nothing specially Miltonic in the whole, if indeed there are not 
minute dissonances to an ear experienced in Milton.” But in spite 
of Lord Winchilsea’s thunder, we can hardly doubt that, whether 
it be Milton’s or not, Mr. Morley has added an interesting piece 
to our seventeenth-century literature. 


DR. THOMAS CRANMER, 


Ove strictures on the character of Dr. John Poynet, succes- 
sively Bishop of Rochester and Winchester in the reign of 
that paragon of princely innocence Edward VI., were in type 
before Lord Shaftesbury made his speech in the House of Lords 
on Thursday, the gth of July. And, notwithstanding the danger 
we incur of ecclesiastical censure from the authorities of Exeter 
Hall, and the imminent risk of being turned out of the Church of 
England in company with the impulsive gentleman who designated 
Edward VI. as a young tiger-cub, we proceed to give an estimate 
of another Reformer whose name and character for sanctity stand 
higher among Protestants than that of the Bishop who ran away 
with a butcher’s wife, and was condemned to pay damages to the 
butcher for the injury he had done him. 

Alas for the Reformation of the English Church if it is to be 
judged by the character of Dr. John Poynet or of Dr. Thomas 
Cranmer. Still, as we trust there are many who will appreciate 
the blessings of the Reformation who do not think it necessary to 
close their eyes or shut their ears against historical evidence, let 
us detail a few of the facts of Cranmer’s life. If Lord Shaftes- 
bury does not like them, we suggest that it is quite open to him 
to move for a public censure of the Saturday Review, at the same 
time we venture to submit that the more reasonable course 
would be to disprove what we allege as facts of history. We 
will give him every facility for so doing by quoting printed 
authorities for what is commonly known, and original documents for 
what is not so commonly known. Meanwhile we offer him our 
felicitations on belonging to a Church which, whatever be 
its faults and offences in the matter of Ritual, cannot be accused 
of possessing Archbishops and Bishops modelled after the 
type of Cranmer and Poynet. The connexion between the 
two names is obvious, for Poynet was Cranmer’s chaplain, 
and Cranmer was Poynet’s patron; and we have before now 
known of a defence instituted for Poynet in the unfortunate 
affair of the butcher’s wife, on the ground that, if he had been 
guilty, so good a man as Cranmer would never have been present, 
a few months after the divorce, at the marriage of Poynet to his 
second or third wife (we pretend not to determine which it was), 
Maria Heymond. We have no sort of wish to press so weak a 
style of argument as rests on the — of Noscitur a sociis, but 
we may be permitted to observe that any weight that attaches to 
Cranmer’s upholding Poynet, in case of there being any doubt of 
the guilt of the latter, must be allowed exactly the same force 
against Cranmer in case of the guilt of Poynet being, as it has 
been, satisfactorily established. 

It may not be easy to determine what sort of ceremony passed 
between the future Archbishop and the barmaid of the Dolphin at 
Cambridge; it is certain that he parted with his fellowship at 
Jesus College, and we may just notice the absurdity of the 
supposition that the vacating a fellowship by marriage at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century was at all similar to the recog- 
nised practice of modern times. However this may be, it is 
certain that his wife did not long interfere with his prospects of 


advancement. At her death within a year, he was restored to hig 
fellowship, and was still fellow of his college when, at the recom. 
mendation of the King, he was placed as chaplain in the Boleyn 
family. The story told by Foxe, and repeated from him by eve 
Protestant historian down to the present day, may possibly have 
some foundation in fact, but it is certain that the suggestion to 
consult the Universities, whether it came from Cranmer or not, 
was adopted not for the sake of breaking with the Pope, though 
it was afterwards used for that purpose, but in order either to 
strengthen his hands, or else to overawe and intimidate him into 
Ss a judgment against the marriage of Henry with 

Jatharine of Aragon. We need not repeat the story we have 
already told* of Cranmer’s writing a book, and inventing a new 
theory of affinity, to cover the disgrace of Henry’s attempt to 
marry Anne Boleyn after he had kept her sister Mary as a mis 
tress. But we quote the fullowing passage from that treatise ag 
illustrating the point we are drawing out. It may be found at 
fol. 81 of the volume in the Cotton MSS. known by the title of 
Vespasian B. V.:— 

Hine, nee Romanus Pontifex neque tota simul Ecclesia verum cognatum 

et aflinem efficere possunt qui non est, nec illum destituere qui a Deo et 
natura constitutus est; cum jura hujusmodi jura sanguinis et nature sunt, 
que humana ope mutari variarique nequeunt. De ca vero affinitate que 
sanctione ecclesiastica solum inventa est, secus; sive cum uxoris svrove aut 
Jilid seu matre ex illegitino coitu fuerit orta, que procul dubio naturali ¢e 
divino jure nullo quovis modo impedit, sed humano solum, ne matrimonium 
contrahatur, et contractum dissolvit. 
Now it would not be safe to argue from the words which we have 
italicized that the King had had the same kind of intercourse 
with Lady Boleyn which it is known that he had successively 
with her two daughters—although the charge was brought 
against Henry in the very first year after the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn; but at least they prove that Cranmer was willing to 
defend the marriage of a daughter with the man who had com- 
mitted adultery with her mother, if it had been necessary, on the 
same ground precisely as that on which he defended the marrying 
Anne Boleyn. 

There may be people, perhaps, who will defend Cranmer in this 
We are simply concerned with the facts, upon which we offer no 
further comment. This is the first public transaction with which 
we find the name of Cranmer coupled. Before we go on to notice 
the second accusation that is brought against him, we may just 
notice in passing that the Cotton MS., Vitellius B. XIII., contains 
several letters addressed from Croke to Cranmer, which prove 
distinctly not only that Croke was specially employed to bribe the 
Universities of Northern Italy to subscribe opinions favourable to 
the King, but that Cranmer heartily fell in with this view; and if 
consulting and bribing mean the same thing, it must be admitted 
that Cranmer did his best to carry out the suggestion he originally 
made to the King. We do not insist on this point, because ina 
short article like this it is impossible to produce the evidence for 
it, nor has it ever been printed, and though we have given the 
reference in —_ of it, it may of course be said that we have 
exaggerated the amount of evidence. We proceed to the second 
charge of perjury, the facts of which are notorious, and have been 
paraded by Roman Catholic writers, and faintly or partially 
defended or slurred over by Protestant historians. 

Now, of course, it would be possible to defend the breaking of 
an oath after it had been made, by the altered circumstances, or 
the change of view, of the party who takes the oath. Suchs 
defence may, with more or less of plausibility, be set up for Luther 
in breaking his vow of celibacy, and persuading the nun Catherine 
de Bora to do the same by becoming his wife. Unfortunately, 
in the case of the oath taken by Cranmer at his consecrati 
there is no loophole of this kind. It was what, in a court 
justice in the present day, would be called perjury. It was neither 
more nor less than this, that he privately professed before certain 
witnesses that he would not be eee by the oath which, in his 
name and with his entire acquiescence, was made by his depuy 
at Rome to the Pope, who was in utter ignorance of the w 
transaction, which did not, indeed, take place till after the oath 
had been tendered at Rome. The Pope’s Bull, dated Feb. 22, 
1533, suspends both him and his consecrators from all ecclesi- 
astical dignity in case he does not personally take the oath of 
obedience to himself. Of course Cranmer would have much 
ferred to dispense with the oath altogether, and no doubt his 
consecrators would have made no factious opposition to such a pro- 
ceeding if the King would for a moment have countenanced such 4 
departure from the ordinary routine. But on March 30, the day of 
his consecration, he publicly took the oath, and privately pro 
beforehand that he would not be bound by its provisions. It has 
been disputed whether this protest was repeated after the conse 
cration, but this point is unimportant to the charge of perjury 
which consists in obtaining the Bull from Rome under false pre 
tences. 

On this point we conclude with quoting a single sentence from 
Bishop Burnet, and another from Dr. Lingard. The forme 
says—‘ If he did not wholly save his integrity, yet it is plain he 
intended no cheat, but to act fairly and above-board.” ‘The 
Roman Catholic historians view of the matter is expressed in the j 
words—* Oaths cease to offer any security if their meaning may 
qualified by previous protestations made without the knowledge 
of the party who is principally interested.” : 

Cranner's ideas of equity and justice receive further illustration 
from his letter to Cromwell of May 17, 1533, in which he urges 
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the King and his Vicar-General to secresy, lest the Queen should 
ut in an appearance at Dunstable, after she had been pronounced 
contumacious for not appearing at the trial at which it had been 
reviously arranged between the King and the Archbishop that 
the sentence for the divorce was to be pronounced. 

As far as regards courage, we may observe that he carefully con- 
cealed his second wife, the niece of the German Reformer Osiander, 
from public view. Whether the ludicrous story told about her 
sudden appearance from the chest in which she accompanied her 
husband on his progresses and visitations be true or not, it un- 
doubtedly gives a more correct view of the relation in which 
ecclesiastics and their wives stood to each other during the reign 
of Henry VIII. than can be gathered from M. D’Aubigné’s apolog. 
for the awkward fact that Mrs. Cranmer was never presented at 
Court :—“It was not necessary, and it might only have embar- 
rassed the pious German lady.” It may of course be said that it 
was Cranmer’s misfortune, and not his fault, that he was obliged to 
conceal his wife. But now that we are on the subject of neg 
we commend to the attention of the unprejudiced reader the 
skilful letter of the Archbishop to the King, whilst the subject of 
the guilt of Anne Boleyn was pending. As far as diplomacy goes 
it is perfect. As to its consistency with Christian charity, we will 
only observe that we have always been taught to believe that the 
utmost abhorrence of the sin is perfectly compatible with the 
utmost tenderness towards the sinner. But the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was of a different opinion. His words are :— 

So if she be proved culpable, there is not one that loveth God and his 
Gospel that ever will favor her, but must hate her above all other; and the 
more they favor the Gospel the more they will hate her; for then there 
of never creature in our time that so much slandered the Gospel.—Burnet, 

i, p. 321. 

That Cranmer believed the Queen innocent is proved by his words 
to Alexander Alesse on the morning of the execution—“ She who 
is now Queen of England will to-day be a queen in Heaven.” 
Yet, in spite of this belief, he had to pronounce her guilty of 
adultery, and then virtually to declare that adultery was impos- 
sible because her marriage with Henry had been from the first 
null and void. The cause that made it so was ney concealed, 
but it really was that very affinity which Cranmer had once so 
elaborately proved to have no existence at all. 

The same farce was acted again, mutatis mutandis, in the case of 
Anne of Cleves and Catharine Howard. And the charge of hypo- 
crisy,as shown in Cranmer’s abject servility in complying with 
everything that Henry commanded, is so completely established 
that it becomes unnecessary to inquire into the real changes of his 
religious convictions. If he burnt people for professing the very 
same doctrines he afterwards gave his adhesion to, we may let him 
have all the benefit of the charitable interpretation of the maxim 
humanum est errare, taken in its widest application. Neither need 
we press against him the appearances which exist of his adopting 
an altered form of belief at the accession of Edward when it was 
his interest to do so. 

And now we must draw to a conclusion. Things went smoothly 
with Cranmer during the reign of the “ blessed innocent.” At 
the commencement of the reign of Mary I.—less fortunate than his 
friend Poynet, who escaped—he was tried for high treason and 
sentenced to be hanged, but was reserved for the more dreadful 
punishment of burning, on the charge of heresy. The statute 
under which he was condemned was never meant to apply to any 
but an obstinate heretic. And certainly, if Cranmer was a 

tic, he was entirely exempt from the charge of obstinacy. He 
unquestionably merited his pardon by complying with every 
Tequest of his enemies, and six successive times signed recanta- 
tions which he did not in his heart believe. He had earned the 
Tight to live, and if his judges had only allowed him to live, the 
remainder of his life would in all probability have been harmless, 
and his name would have come down to posterity coupled with 
the execrations of Catholics and Protestants alike. Happily for 
his fame, he was allowed the opportunity of dying better than he 
had lived, and of testifying his faith in words the sincerity of 
Which cannot be questioned. His death may have been the death 
of a penitent. But, unless the facts we have alleged can be 
disproved, his life was the life of a cowardly time-serving hypo- 
crite, a perjured person, and a traitor. 


THE HAMMERSMITH HOME. 


ON the 27th of April last was performed, in an out-of-the-way 
house in a remote London suburb, a ceremony immediately 
affecting only a certain section of the community, but significant 
&principle that is making much progress in these later times, 
and consecrating a work in which we have all some share of 
Interest ; for it is a work, unfortunately, of national importance. 
his was the admission of some Sisters into the St. James's 
ocesan Home for Penitent Women, at Hammersmith, one of 

Hose unobtrusive and quiet, yet thoroughgoing and useful, institu- 
ns which have set themselves to stem, co far as they can, the 
nt of vice and misery which sweeps through the lower strata 
of society. The St. James's Home has been in existence for about 
eleven years ; having begun its career at Whetstone, in a quite 
umble and private manner, but moving nearer to London as its 
sphere enlarged, and more accommodation was needed. At Whet- 
e they had to get nineteen penitents and three ladies into a 
Space calculated to hold only fifteen ersons; here at Hammer- 
they have accommodation for thirty ; but they want a larger 
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house—yet one that would take fifty. The Home was founded by 
the Rector of St. James’s at the instance of one of his curates, for 
the reception and reformation of fallen women of a better — 
and who, ladies by birth and early education, shrink from person 
association with the ordinary street-walker, But it was found by 
experience that these women are too intractable and undisciplined to 
form a community by themselves; and though the St. James's Home 
is still specially adapted for women of a better class, it is not 
confined only to ladies, as was the original intention. It takes 
servants, dressmakers, actresses, &c. Of these last it may be said 
in passing that they make the most difficult of all the inmates, 
being for the most part restless and inordinately fond of finery, 
always making up trumpery head-dresses and the like, and some- 
times taking a year before they become sufficiently sobered to live 
well under the discipline of the house. In general the penitents 
fall into good habits in a few weeks, or else are so evidently un- 
satisfactory thut they are dismissed, or dismiss themselves. But 
this does not often happen, as we shall see when we come to the 
dissection of the Report. 

The Home began at first quite pee, supported by the 
contributions and goodwill of a few persona friends; but, Tosi 
two of its chief supporters, it came to a pass in which i 
must either be dissolved altogether, or established on a broader 
basis. The Bishop of London decided on the latter course ; 
and, at a meeting held at London House in November, 1867, 
it was resolved that “the Committee of St. James’s Home, 
Hammersmith, having found it nece to resolve on closing the 
Home at the end of 1867 by reason of the prospective insufficiency 
of its pecuniary resources, an cffort be made for continuing the 
Institution on a Diocesan basis,” with certain statutes for its 

overnment. One of these statutes is the strictly Church of 
ingland character to be maintained throughout the institution, 
which has for its primary object “the rescue and reformation 
of women who have led unchaste lives.” The institution consists 
of a Visitor—the Bishop of London for the time being—a council 
of twenty clergymen, or laymen in communion with the Church, 
trustees, a treasurer, and a Sisterhood ; which last, with the Lady 
Superior or Mother, are the really working members. It was the 
wish of these ladies themselves to be admitted as Sisters, for, the 
more earnest and devoted they were, the more they desired the rule 
and organization of a Sisterhood ; indeed, before their admission, 
some had gone away to other institutions where they had the 
—— and protection they desired. They are fully admitted 
only after a year’s probation; but, though they engage to conform 
to the regulations of the Institution, it is expressly stated that 
“no vow, direct or indirect, shall be required or taken from an 
Sister, or any understanding entered into or implied which sha 
prevent any Sister from leaving the Sisterhood after reasonable 
notice, and adopting any other mode of life into which she may 
believe herself to be guided by divine Providence.” Also that 
“ their duties towards the Home shall not prevent their engaging 
in other works of mercy.” The practical result of which is that 
the St. James’s Sisters have certain parochial districts under their 
care, and are among the most diligent, the most devoted, and the 
most discriminating of the district visitors. No person under 
age can be admitted to the Sisterhood; and it is specially pro- 
vided, as if by way of dispelling all fears of “ spiritual kidnapping,” 
that “in the case of persons (not widows) under the age of thirty 
years who offer themselves for the work of the Sisterhood, the 
consent in writing of their parents, or surviving parent (if any), 
shall be required previously to their admission into the society.” 
The dress of the Sisters is furthermore ordered to be “ uni- 
form and plain, not too much unlike that worn in common life,” 
so as to steer clear of anything like eccentricity or exaggera- 
tion, while retaining such distinctiveness as is at once both a 
badge and a protection. And then comes one very important 
clause, the twenty-seventh, which says: “In the appointment of 
a Chaplain security shall be taken against the adoption of com- 
pulsory, systematic, or habitual confession, either in the discipline 
of the penitents or in ministering to the Sisterhood, saving, never- 
theless, the liberty belonging to every minister of the Church of 
England, under exceptional circumstances, to quiet the troubled 
consciences of any person committed to his charge by the means 
indicated in the Bock of Common Prayer.” The Sisters are bound 
to contribute towards their own support “ such sum as in each 
case shall be deemed sufficient by the Chaplain and Superior,” 
and under no circumstances can they accept a salary. The 
penitents are not to be kept longer than two years, without the 
consent of the Visitor, after communicating with the Council. These 
are the most important statutes of the St. James's Diocesan Home. 
We now proceed to speak of its working, results, and present 
condition. 

Three Sisters and the Mother do all the work of the Home 
and of three parochial districts besides. This means the moral 
and religious care and teaching, not the mere domestic work, 
which the penitents themselves undertake. The Home ekes out . 
its scanty funds by taking in washing, and by needlework ; the 
great need of interesting and remunerative employment for 
women of the class of which the penitents are composed being one 
which always presses heavily on the ingenuity and resources of 
the managers of such institutions. At the St. James’s Home it 
is a special difficulty which requires continual tact and cleverness. 
to meet and overcome. And, as only ten women are employed in 
domestic work, inclusive of the laundry, it is a question which 
has its perpetual smail harassments, that are never quite at rest. 

Taking the last two Reports, for 1866 and 1867, we find the 
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numbers and condition of the inmates to run thus, 


By the | writings, Although there is little likelihood that any man of Sip 


Report of 1866 there were sixty-five penitents to be accounted | Walter Scott’s stamp will gather and edit all the Dean of Cantep. 


for. Of these, twenty-seven remained in the Home, one was 
insane, and returned to the friends who brought her, four were 
dismissed, two left of their own accord, nine were drafted off to 
other penitentiaries, two were sent to hospitals; thus leaving 


twenty-two who emigrated or returned to their friends or went | 
| Review, or Sunday Magazine; we believe his thoughts sometimes 


into situations, at all events who were set on the high road to 
complete social and moral restoration, By the Report of 1867 
there were sixty-four to be accounted for. Of these twenty-six 
remained in the Home, two were dismissed, five left of their own 
accord, eight were sent to other Homes, and “are all doing well,” 
four went to hospitals, and nineteen were either restored to their 
friends or provided with situations. Amongst these must be 
counted five who devoted themselves to work in other peniten- 
tiaries as “ Magdalenes”—that is, as servers, not teachers; as 
life-long penitents, expiating their former sins by humility, by 
labour, and by good works, but in no wise coming near to 


bury’s writings, the Dean will doubtless leave material enough to 
compete with Dean Swift. Indeed, Dr. Alford may almost be 
described as thinking in type. He has no sooner thought op 
any subject than we see the advertisement of his thoughts 
in the monthly “contents ” of the next Good Words, Coitemporary 


overflow these banks, and appear as padding in other serials, We 
have long supposed him in those months in which no article of 
his own is put into print—if such a month ever comes—to be 
saying with the Psalmist, I kept silence, yea, even from Good 
Words, but it was pain and grief unto me.” 

As the two Deans, so the two Deans’ tales are not without 
their point of likeness. Each Dean sets forth his view of Chureh 


history and development under the form of a parable of smart 


the Sisters, who must in all cases be women of an irreproachable | 


ast. In the eleven years during which this institution has 
asted, over four hundred penitents have been received, “ chiefly of 
the class of those who may be considered superior to the inmates 
of other penitentiaries, either as having once held a good position in 
society and having received a comparatively good education, or as 
having acquired but little experience in the coarser habits of vice. 
Of these a large proportion, after a residence from one to two 
years, have been permanently restored to their friends, or placed 
in positions of respectability and usefulness, and not a few, there 
is good reason to hope, have been sincerely penitent for their past 
sins.” For one of the great points insisted on by the managers of 
such institutions is the reclaimableness of the penitents. 

Two curious facts may be mentioned in connexion with this 
Tome. The one is that very nearly half the cases received came 
direct from the country ; while of the other “half who were re- 
ceived from London, a large proportion were persons who had 
lived but a short time there, and came thither from all parts.” 
On this fact the Home bases an appeal for help from the 
country at large as well as from London, the institution being 
quite as beneficial to the nation as it is to the metropolis, and 
doing as good service, in proportion, to the one as to the other, 
The other curious fact is the general uncomeliness of the penitents. 
Some of them are fine women in a way, certainly, but some are 
not even that; while the larger proportion are decidedly plain. 
This is odd; but it is a thing which it 1s well to publish, both asa 
truth, and asa hindrance to anything like unhealthy sentimentality 
in those who may be inclined to help the Home. ‘The fate of many 
of them, taken in connexion with their want of personal beauty, 
has been very singular. For instance, the coarsest woman of them 
all had been the kept mistress of a man of rank who married, and 
consequently dismissed her; and not unfrequently men bring their 
mistresses, Whom they wish to save from the streets, when they, 
from circumstances, break the connexion, and are unable to provide 
for their after support. Sometimes, not very honourably, these 
men seck to keep up a clandestine correspondence, perhaps with 
a view to a renewal of the old relations when the term of 
separation is over; which is a sitting on two stools on the part 
of the poor woman sure to end in a breakdown, and a piece of 
dishonesty and weakness on the part of the man which makes 
bad worse. But by fur the greater numbers fall into train- 
ing, become thoroughly reformed, and are rescued from a life 
of degradation and iniquity, and made honest and useful mem- 
bers of society. We have often spoken severely of the faults 
and follies of women, mainly because we recognise the value 
of their influence and the force of their example. Lut side 
by side with the immeasurable evil of the so-called fashion- 
able woman is work going on, upheld and performed by women, 
of which it would be difficult to speak too highly. Here is no 
maudlin sentimentalism about ‘soiled doves,” and the like; no 
iesthetic tea-drinking, with gushes of romantic philanthropy ming- 
ling in with the cakes and tea; but a quiet, sober, hardworkiag little 
Home, where fallen women are rescued trom the ruin into which 
they have gone down, and are lifted from prostitution, through 
repentance and discipline, into respectability and rehabilitation. 
We know of no institution more deserving of support. ‘There 
is a soberness, a working power, a practicality and reasonableness 
about it that commends it specially to men and women not given 
to hysterics or gushingness, and calling street-walkers soiled 
doves or pretty horsebreakers, or by any other nonsensical para- 
phrases. {t sets itself fairly face to face with its work, and does 
it with striking success, because without exaggeration, without 
excitement, without fuss or finery of any kind; having the advan- 
tage of possessing in its Lady Superior a woman of remarkable 
force of character, who, uniting tenderness and firmness in a very 
striking degree, is of the kind naturally fitted for the arduous 
post she fills, 


THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY’S NEW TALE OF A TUB, 
Ii have no wish to convict the Dean of Canterbury of 
plagiarism from another Dean. But the old-clothes parable 
of English ecclesiastical history which he has lately addressed to 
the Independent ministers and students at Cheshunt College has 
forcibly recalled to our memory the parabolical “ Tale of a ‘Tub,’ 
by Dean Swift. ‘The two Deans are not without their points 
of likeness. They approach one another in literary fecundity, 


There are nearly twenty closely-printed volumes of Dean Swilt’s 


clothes and plain clothes. Here, indeed, the likeness ends. Dean 
Swift’s parable is caustic and witty. Dean Alford’s is not the 
least caustic nor witty. Dean Swift—savage and cruel in him- 
self—is merry, pleasant, and tolerant in his tale; he shows ap 
easy infidel scorn of each of the puppets he is whipping, and 
he Neate aside all the time he is whipping them. Dean Alford, 
kindly in himself, is savage and intolerant towards one of his 
puppets—the Tractarian; he shows a superstitious terror as he 
flogs it, that, unless the Independents will come to his help, this 
Puppet may some day flog him. 

t is Dean Alford’s theory that at some time or other the Church 
of England found herself stark naked. No historian knows the 
hour of her nakedness ; whether she unclothed herself, or whether 
Kings, Parliaments, Convocations, or Puritans stripped her, we 
are not told. It was a shockingly indecent state tor a Church, 
She immediately made for herself, or some ecclesiastical or poli- 
tical tailors made for her, a new garment. It was “ home-spun,” 
says the Dean. He means that it was not made in Jerusalem, in 
Antioch, in the General or Provincial Councils, or in Rome. Some 
English readers, lovers of homespun, may wish to ask the Dean, 
Was it made in Zurich, in Geneva, in Amsterdam, or in Scotland? 
It was “duflle-grey,” says the Dean, It was dyed as well a 
spun athome. ‘the English Church, however, as the Dean implies, 
was not altogether satisfied with this new home-spun dullle-grey 
gown, We do not wonder. She had been used to all the divine 
colours of the rainbow. Hitherto all her “uses” had been really 
English. But this duffle-grey was a dye which had been sent over 
from Zurich and Geneva, or sent over the border from Scotland, 
She had always disliked all Ultramontanism ; she saw no reason 
why, because she had thrown off the purple yoke of Rome, she 
should put on the grey yoke of Germany, Switzerland, or Scotland, 
She dragged back her old garment to her side. She tried to 
enliven and Anglicize the duftle-grey, by sowing over it bright 
“stripes of scarlet,” and “occasional spangles” taken from her 
ancient and English vesture. The English Church, the Dean 
informed the Dissenting preachers and students, is at present 
clothed in this motley; “it is no matter of dispute,” he says, 
“that her Reformation vesture was a coat of many colours.” 

It is no matter of dispute, we reply, that it was meant to be s0. 
The “ duflle-grey,” pure and simple, eagerly as it was pressed upon 
the Church by Puritans through a whole century, was, by the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662, renounced for ever. John Bull, in spite of 
the Dean's prophecy, never will like it. He has never hidden his 
dislike for it. The ‘“ duflle-grey” suggested a crowd of u- 
English peculiarities. It suggested the Presbyter who is so much 
more tyrannical than the priest; it suggested the Sabbaths in 
which it is a sin for a mother to kiss her child; it suggested the 
virtual denial of the universal charity of God by the refusal of 
baptism to children and to unconverted persons; it suggested the 
strangling of art and music; it suggested the exchange of 4 
Church which could embrace all the nation for a Puritan reli- 
gious world which would only embrace those citizens who (rightly 
or wrongly) thought themselves righteous, and despised others. 
If the * dutlie-grey ” were “ home-spun,” the Dean ought to 
have recollected that the men who spun it had served their 
apprenticeship to foreign vestment-makers, and had brought the 
dye from abroad. ‘These men were full of foreign notions; they 
liked nothing that was English. In the first chapter of the Solemn 
League and Covenant which their successors forced upon the Eng- 
lish nation, they coolly demand that the “ Chwrch of Scotland” 
shall stay as it is, but that “the reformation of religion in the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland” shall proceed according t 
“the example of the best reformed churches.” What this re- 
formation is to be, the Covenanters declare in the second chapter. 
Every person in England, Scotland, and Ireland above the age of 
eighteen years, “ with hands lifted up to the Most High,” 1s to 
swear that he will, “without respect of persons, endeavour the 
extirpation of Popery and prelacy—that is, Church government by 
archbishops, bishops, deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, a 
all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that hierarchy.” Here 
are the stripes of scarlet and the spangles. a 

Dean Aliord promises that John Bull will some day strip his 
Church of all her scarlet and spangles, label them “ Not wanted,’ 
and “relegate them to the Vatican,” leaving nothing but that 
“ dufile-grey ” which he thinks common to the Independents and 
to the Church. here is only one way of doing this, It wasdone 
when the Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, and the other 
sectaries ejected the bishops, deans, and parish priests, made the 
Common Prayer-Book illegal, and turned Christmas Day into 4 
fast. The “duille grey,” pure aud simple, can never again have 
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the victorious avatar it had in the two decades before 1660. The 
three still extant Puritan sects may expect it; the Independents 
cheered the Dean’s prophecy because it agreed with their expecta- 
tions. When the principle and foundation of a religious sect has 
entirely died under it, it still imagines that it will have a universal 
triumph. The Dean should recollect that while he might mean 
one thing by his prophecy, the hearers understood quite another. 
The Dean’s prominent motive appears to be the discomfiture, if 
not the excommunication, of his brethren the “ Puseyites.” They 
will not buy his commentaries; they joke profanely over his 
essays; they sleep over his sermons; they will go on talking of 

iests when he has proved there are no priests; every article he 
writes is a new ball to bowl them over; yet, like impudent round- 
bottomed little india-rubber men, they rise up again with a grin, 
erect as ever, after every throw from the Dean's hand. He must 
have the aid of the Puritans outside the Church. He will satisfy 
their undying lust for interfering in the affairs of the Church. 
He boldly declares that this “ great public” end took him to 
Cheshunt. 

The prominent motive of the Dean’s hearers, on the other hand, 
was the promotion of Independency. Some of their leaders have 
been long groaning, “ We shall never get on, until we have a 
higher social status.” The fathers of Independency thought that 
they would best advance their cause by abusing the scarlet and 
the spangles. They would have said to the very reverend Chair- 
man:—Your name and functions as a Dean are strips of scarlet. 
You yourself are a spangle.” The children say :—We shall better 
advance Independency by using this spangle and scarlet than 
by abusing him. They say—or they have ceased to be true Inde- 

ndents—there are no deaneries, deans, or cathedrals in the 

ible. If Independency be true, deaneries, deans, and cathedrals 
are anti-Christian shams. Still we are happy to use you as 
Chairman ; we shall be happy—if your suggestion in the magazines 
can be carried out—to stand in your cathedral pulpit, and hit at 
our brethren, the Puseyites, while you hold down their heads. 
We have everywhere found the Puseyites great hinderers to the 
progress of Independency. They draw the young men from our 
chapels to an extent of which you have probably little con- 
ception. We will gladly wink at your anti-Christian name and 
functions, and will help you to attack these common enemies. 

An enraptured Puritan newspaper has called the Dean’s speech 
“The Dean’s Eirenicon.” The editor compares it to Dr. Pusey’s, 
to the great disadvantage of the latter. May we suggest that the 
comparison deserves to ‘be reconsidered? The aim of Dr. Pusey’s 
is ; the aim of Dean Alford’s is war. Dr. Pusey wants to 
a the Church, Dr. Alford may have the same want; but 
the tendency of his conspectus of the future is to narrow it. Dr. 
Pusey speaks and thinks with the greatest gentleness and tolerance 
of the Dissenters and the Romanists, who are not in communion 
with him. Dr. Alford thinks and speaks with the most bitter 
intolerance of the Tractarians, who are already in communion 
with him. In Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon we see a priest holding out 
his open palms to shake hands; in Dean Alford’s we see a priest 
doubling his fists to hit a blow. To call this an Eirenicon is an 
instance of the reversal of the meaning of words which, if it had 
not come from a Dissenter, might have set the Dean at work on 
another article in Good Words upon the deplorably immoral con- 
dition of the Tractarian Conscience. 

If the Dean’s language in his parable is to be interpreted by the 
pure and traditional canons of Independency it is plain to what 
terrible results he is pledged. ‘Those canons declare deaneries to 
be scarlet, deans to be spangles. He must prepare himself to see the 
John Bull he invokes strip his function and himself off the 
English ecclesiastical vesture. The evil may not come while he 
is Dean. It is awful to think of the alternative. If “John Bull” 
should “elect” to keep the scarlet and spangles; if he should 
contend that they are very English, a liberal and Catholic Dean 
may succeed Dr. Alford at Canterbury, and may undo the noble 
work begun at Cheshunt. A stranger who made his first pilgrim- 
age to Canterbury on a late summer Sunday evening found the 
Cathedral empty, closed, and barred, the numerous public-houses 
thronged and lively, and crowds pouring out of the Dissenting 
Sa Imagine a fractious scarlet and spangled Mackonochie 
or Bennett at the Deanery; he might open the Cathedral at all 
hours; he might crowd it; he might close the meeting-houses. 
The minister of one of those chapels, who had built up his pas- 
torate on the lessons given him by Dr. Alford at Cheshunt, might 
objurgate Dr. Alford’s memory. With what horror must the 
Dean himself contemplate the possible advent of a dean—and so 

ng as scarlet and spangles remain on the Church’s vesture the 
advent is possible—who may imperil the cause Dr. Alford has at 
heart when he gives the odd toast, “ Success to Dissent.” 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE PAPAL AGGRESSION, 


[BE history of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act is an instructive 
comment on the poet’s warning to “beware of dangerous 
steps.” For seventeen years the legislative wisdom of both 
Lords and Commons has proved unequal to the task of wiping 
out from the Statute-book that ugly memento of a momentary 
ond which every one—with the solitary exception of Lord 
‘ussell, who created it—has long since been heartily ashamed 
of. Separate Committees of either House have elaborately 
reported on the Act, und huve, with move or less distinct- 
hess, exposed its mischievous folly; while the only plea put 


forward by its advocates is the rather [libernian argument 
that it ought not to be repealed because it has never been 
enforced. There can be little doubt, however, that the repeal 
is a mere question of time, and of no very distant time. Mean- 
while Sir George Bowyer has done good service in addressi 
to Lord Stanhope, the Chairman of the Lords’ Committee on the 
subject, an account of what he calls the private history of the 
creation of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in England. His 
narrative does not indeed add much of importance, except in 
one instance, to what was already pretty well known to all 
who had cared to acquaint themselves with the facts. But it 
is well to have the whole story put on record in an accessible 
form, and with the voucher of one directly engaged in 
the transactions he relates. If his statement fails to prove 
that there were sufficient reasons for starting the new 
hierarchy, which is really a matter of very little interest 
to any but the Roman Catholics themselves, it ought cer- 
tainly to convince every unprejudiced reader that it was most 
unreasonable for the Government or the country to take umbrage 
at an exercise of spiritual jurisdiction which as little concerned 
them as the claims of the Irvingite apostles or the Wesleyan 
Conference. So much may be premised because what is really 
new in Sir George Bowyer’s account of the matter does certainly 
seem to put the origin of the hierarchy in rather a ridiculous 
light. We had always supposed that it was the result of years of 
deliberation, and of the practical inconveniences experienced in 
the previous system of Vicars Apostolic. And Sir George Bowyer 
does refer, in passing, to the scheme having been long in contem- 
plation, and to its practically limiting the powers of the Holy 
See. But he ascribes its ultimate adoption to a different and 
purely personal motive, which strikes us as one of the strangest 
reasons for reorganizing the whole constitution of a religious body 
we ever heard of. That, however, is of little matter to the general 
public. lis account of the introduction of the new hierarchical 
system is briefly as follows. 

The time had come when it was thought proper to reward Dr. 
Wiseman’s services by raising him to the dignity of Cardin 1, and 
it was intended that he should for the future reside at Rome as 
Librarian of the Vatican, no Cardinal having lived in England 
since Reginald Pole. We may observe, by the way, that it had 
been usual on former occasions for some unofficial communica- 


tion to pass between the Pope and the English Sovereign, when 


an English subject was to be made Cardinal; and George IV., 
if we are not misinformed, actually offered Cardinal Weld 
a residence in England. ‘This act of courtesy was omitted 
in Dr. Wiseman’s case, but he called on Lord John Russell, 
who was then Prime Minister, before leaving England, to com- 
municate the fact of his promotion. ‘The interview, says our 
informant, “‘ was friendly and cordial on both sides.” “Ve may 
again pause to observe that, in the estimation of one at least of 
the parties, it was something more. Cardinal Wiseman, with 
many excellent qualities, was one of the vainest of men. He is 
said to have been so impressed with Lord John Russell’s cor- 
diality as to have jumped to the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment wished him to return to England as Cardinal, and this 
feeling probably had a good deal to do with the result. But to 
return to Sir George Bowyer’s narrative. After Dr. Wiseman’s 
arrival at Rome the Pope received letters from prelates in 
all parts of the world representing the injury that would be 
done to the Roman Catholic religion by removing so distin- 
guished a champion of its claims from England. Moreover, “ the 
dignified repose” of a residence in the Vatican did not suit the 
Cardinal himself near so well as the active and influential position 
of the head of the Catholic Church in England. It was deter- 
mined, accordingly, that he should return, and, as there was 
no place for a Cardinal in a system of Vicars Apostolic, it was 
further resolved to create a regular hierarchy. ‘To reconstitute 
an ecclesiastical organization of three centuries’ standing in 
order to find a position for a particular individual as its head 
sounds frivolous enough, and it is difficult to believe that this 
was really the main reason for the change. Sir George Bowyer 
tells us that at this point he was consulted as to whether the 
creation of a Diocesan Episcopate by the Pope was contrary to 
English law. He replied that it was not, relying on the prohi- 
bition, in the Catholic Emancipation Act, of Roman Catholic 
Lishops assuming the title of any See of the Established Church. 
“It would have been just as easy for Parliament to enact that 
Roman Catholic Bishops should not assume any titles whatever,” 
and what it did not forbid it tacitly allowed. This view of the 
case was subsequently contirmed by the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
which made illegal what was not illegal before. The hierarchy 
was accordingly created, in the full belief that no English law was 
contravened by its creation, care being taken not to assign to the 
new bishoprics any titles already appertaining to those of the 
Established Church. And thus ends what may be called the first 
act of the drama. The “Papal Aggression” was completed. 
The next act opens with the appearance of Cardinal Wiseman 
on the stage in his new capacity of Archbishop of Westminster. 
And here what Sir George Bowyer calls his “ beautiful quality ” 
of singular impulsiveness—in other words, his utter inability to 
understand the characters of those he had to deal with—at once 
comes to the surface. He issued his first Pastoral, while still 
at Rome, catra Portam Flaminiam, in a style, to use our author's 
euphemism, “redolent with the atmosphere of Rome, and the 
warm imagination of the illustrious writer.” That “ he had no idea 
that any one would take offence at it,” as also that even the very 
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same tissue of bombastic platitudes, if dated from Moorfields or 
St. George’s, Southwark, would not have given half the offence it 
actually did, we quite agree with Sir George Bowyer. It is un- 
fortunate that the Cardinal had no friend at his elbow at the time, 
gifted with two grains of common sense. The Pastoral was 
published at once, without any communication with the Bishops 
resident in England. The Durham Letter, also published by Lord 
John Russell without communication with his colleagues, speedily 
followed, and then the storm broke. ‘The Cardinal, immediately on 
his return to England, requested Sir George Bowyer to give the 
necessary explanations on his part to Her Majesty's Government, 
and he called on Lord Lansdowne, the Lord President of the 
Council, for the purpose. lis Lordship expressed his deep regret 
at the Durham Letter, and, after a misapprehension about the 
supposed prohibition by Cardinal Wiseman of prayer for the 
Queen had been cleared up, expressed his entire satistaction with 
the explanations offered. As regards the latter point, we may 
observe that the prayer for the Queen was (and for aught we 
know may still be) studiously omitted in several Roman Catholic 
churches under convert management, but not by the Cardinal’s 
order. “ Her Majesty was and is now prayed for in our churches,” 
says Sir G. Bowyer, “ precisely in the same way as the Emperor 
of Austria and the other Catholic Sovereigns are prayed for in 
their own dominions,” except that the names of the Spanish 
sovereigns are inserted by a special privilege in the canon of the 
mass. Notwithstanding Lord Lansdowne’s conviction that there 
had been “ ax enormous misunderstanding,” it was considered that the 
storm of popular prejudice roused by the Pastoral and the Durham 
Letter could only be allayed by some such measure as the abortive 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, which is still defended, when it is de- 
fended, on the questionable plea that it is “no practical grievance.” 
Sir George Bowyer’s observations on this plea, and the use made 
of it in the Report of the Lords’ Committee, appear to us very 
just. We quite concur in his hope that Parliament and the country 
will see the impolicy of retaining a law passed in a moment of 
unreasonable irritation, and felt by a large and honourable part of 
the nation, both in England and Ireland, to be both insulting and 
injurious. 

To the allegation made in the Report of the Lords’ Committee 
that the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is a sentimental grievance, Sir 
G. Bowyer replies that, even if it were so, the Papal Aggression 
was a purely sentimental grievance. But, in fact, it is not “a 
mere sentimental grievance that an ex post facto law casts on 
the Roman Catholic Bishops the stigma of misdemeanour for 
merely performing a duty which, when they undertook it, was not 
illegal”’—that it “ places them in a false position before their 
countrymen, prevents the recognition of their status by the civil 

ower, and excludes them from the presence of their Sovereign.” 

e adds, fairly enough, that the case is far stronger in Ireland, 
where the Bishops, who had nothing to do with the Papal Aggres- 
sion, yet share the condemnation of their English brethren. One 
passage, exposing the silly bugbear of “ territorial titles,” is worth 

utting on record for more reasons than one, especially since Lord 
ussell’s whimsical attempt to disprove, by two lines from an 
epistle of St. Clement, the existence of a Diocesan Episcopate in 

e early Church :— 

The mention of spiritual titles naturally brings to mind the absurd idea 
of territorial titles. I protest against that expression. It is grounded—I 
will not say on ignorance, but on want of knowledge of Ecclesiastical Public 
Law. Episcopal titles are local, but not territorial. Hooker clears up the 
whole question in his seventh book where he treats of Bishops “ with 
restraint.” He says that the see of a Bishop is the Church where he is set. 
And from that see or seat—(sedes)—he takes his title. It is placed where 
his cathedral stands, but it expresses nothing territorial. A Bishop must 
reside on the surface of the earth—he cannot exercise his jurisdiction from 
a balloon—and the place of his episcopal domicile is his title, because his 
jurisdiction must have some designation, and ancient custom has established 
that it is designated from the place of his Cathedral, and not from territory. 
A Diocesan Bishop is a spiritual magistrate, and not a territorial lord. Lord 
Russell has given two instances which appear in his draft report, of letters 
from the Church in one place to the Church in another place, with a view to 
shewing that in the early Church there were no dioceses with Bishops placed 
over them. But these two cases prove nothing. They are letters from and 
to the Church in a particular town—at an early time when the law and usage 
of the Church were still unsettled. Hooker, in his VIIth Book, § V. and 
VIL., places the matter beyond doubt. And he says that the Apostles ap- 
pointed Bishops over cities and countries, and that by Epiphanius the Bish 
of Jerusalem were reckoned down from St. James to Hilarius then Bishop. In 
the earliest times there were sometimes Bishops at large, as Hooker calls 
them, that is to say, without definite districts within which their authority 
was exercised. But these were exceptional cases, which soon ceased, and 
the universal custom became established of Bishops with restraint, that is to 
say, with districts called Dioceses subject to their spiritual authority. I 
suspect that this part of Lord Russell’s draft report has a Presbyterian 
origin, 

Another assertion of the Report of the Lords’ Committee, that 
the first clause of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act is merely a declara- 
tion of the ancient laws of the land, is hardly more happy than the 
assertion that it isa sentimental grievance. For these ancient 
laws were enacted when the Roman Catholic Church was the 
Church established by law in England, and cannot therefore apply 
to it now, when it is simply a voluntary community. The statutes 
of Provisors were framed to prevent Papal interference with legal 
rights of advowson and patronage; but the law recognises no 
benefices, and therefore no rights of adyowson or patronage, in the 
existing Roman Catholic body, any more than among the Scotch 
Episcopalians or English Baptists. Those ancient laws were 
framed to guard the legal rights of the State Church, and the 
present stablishment claims to be the very identical Church for 
which they were enacted. Clearly they cannot apply to any other 


communion. Still less is the new hierarchy an infringement of 
the Royal prerogative in ecclesiastical matters, which atlects only 
the Established Church. 

One point incidentally referred to in Sir George Bowyer’s letter 
has received an illustration from an unexpected quarter in the 
speech recently delivered by M. Emile Ollivier in the French 
Chamber. Sir George Bowyer speaks of the hierarchy, as distinet 
from government by Vicars Apostolic, as a limitation of the powers 
of the Holy See. And so it is in principle, but everything depends 
on how a principle is carried out. Now in France an episco 
hierarchy has existed since the Revolution as before, but with a 
difference. M. Ollivier, who is a zealous Roman Catholic, but not 
an Ultramontane, in the course of a very able and temperate speech 
on the proposed (Zcumenical Council, drew a contrast between “our 
beautiful and glorious Church of France” in the past, and the 
French Church of the present day, which shows at least that a 
hierarchy is not always a guarantee against the despotic rule of 
Rome. In the old Gallican Church, he says, there were 30,000 
— of whom only 2,000 were removable, and who therefore 
nad an independent status of their own. Above them came the 
Bishops, respectful towards the Pope, but energetic defenders of the 
inherent rights of their own order, and holding opinions in harmony 
with the national sentiment; while the Pope sat at the summit, 
respected and venerated as a constitutional, not an absolute, 
monarch. Now allis changed. “ You still find the priest at the 
basis, but a/most always revocable at the will of his superior—30,000 
are so to 3,000 who are not—and despoiled of all his old canonical 
guarantees,” in the position described by Cardinal de Bonnechose 
with unconscious irony, when he said, “ Every one of us (bishops) 
commands a regiment, and when we say March, it marches.” It 
would be interesting to know in which of these conditions the 
English Roman Catholic clergy are placed under the new hier- 
archy. Do they enjoy the “canonical guarantees” which properly 
form part of the system of an organized Church and are a real 
limitation on Papal authority, or can Archbishop Manning and his 
brethren re-echo the ominous boast of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Rouen, and say that they command each his regiment of priests, 
which has only to listen to marching orders and obey? In the 
latter case nobody but the prelates themselves can be said to have 
gained anything by the change. 


THE IRISH MARRIAGE LAW. 


sing = strange anomalies of the Scotch and Irish marriage 
law have repeatedly been the subject of comment within 
the last few years. Nothing has yet been done to remedy 
the evil, but a Commission is sitting, and is expected shortly to 
report on the subject. Meanwhile another case which came last 
week before the Courts exhibits, if possible, in even a clearer 
light, the cruel uncertainties of the existing system or want of 
system, and the imperative necessity for introducing a uniform 
marriage code for the whole British Empire. Our readers will 
recollect that in England a marriage may be legally celebrated in 
three, or, strictly speaking, in two, different ways. A clergyman 
of the Established Church can marry any two persons, of what- 
ever religious persuasion, under certain prescribed conditions of 
time and place, and the marriage is at once valid, without the 
interposition of the registrar; or the marriage may be solemnized 
before the registrar only ; or the parties, if they prefer it, may be 
married by the ministers of whatever communion they belong to 
other than the Established Church, in a place of worship licensed 
for the purpose, but in this case the presence of the registrar is 
essential to the legal validity of the act, which in fact depends 
exclusively on him, and not on the religious rite performed. It 
would surely be simpler either to require the presence of the 
registrar in all cases, or to accept the marriage certificate of all 
ministers of religion who would comply with the conditions pre- 
scribed by law. The practical difliculties, however, begin when 
we cross the border. The Scotch law, following the precedent of 
the old canon law, regards the consent of the parties themselves 
as the only thing necessary for a valid marriage, but it neither 
prescribes any particular form of consent, nor requires the presence 
of witnesses. An alleged contract made in private, at least if fol- 
lowed by cohabitation, would constitute sutticient evidence. The 
manifold complications involved in such a system are obvious 
enough; but if from Scotland we pass to Ireland, the confusion 
becomes worse confounded still. There are no less than four dif- 
ferent ways of getting married in that country, each subject to its 
own peculiar restrictions. There, as in England, any marriage 
may be celebrated by a clergyman of the Established Church, or 
at a registrar’s office, irrespective of the religious belief of the 
parties themselves; and the regulations of Lord Hardwicke’s Act, 
as to publication of banns, &c., do not apply in Ireland. But the 
Roman Catholic and, we believe, the Presbyterian clergy have 
also certain exceptional privileges and disqualifications of their 
own. Before 1792, mixed marriages between Catholics and Pro- 
testants were illegal and void altogether, and up to 1833 they 
could only be performed validly by a Protestant clergyman, 
though the Roman Catholic ceremonial might be added afterwards 
if the parties desired it. Since that date it has been lawful for 4 
Roman Catholic priest to marry two persons of his own religion, 
and, oddly enough, he may marry them privately or openly, an 

at any place and time he thinks fit, and the marriage so perform 

is good in law. But if either party is a Protestant, or has pro- 
fessed himself to be a Protestant within a twelvemonth previously, 
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guch a marriage is void, and the priest who performs it is liable 
to penal servitude. What makes the matter worse is that no 
test of Protestantism, such as receiving the Communion or attend- 
ing Protestant worship, is defined by the law, so that it is 
hard to say what marriage may not be set aside on this ground. 
Clearly, if there was collusion between the parties themselves, 
none could possibly stand. In the case immediately before us the 
only proof offered was the testimony of one witness, who professed 
to Lave once seen the woman in a Protestant church during the 
before her marriage. 

This, then, is the present state of the law. And now let us see 
how its practical working was exhibited in the trial for bigamy 
which came on the other day at the Derby Assizes. It appears that 
in January, 1864, Antony Fernando applied to Father Jones, a 
Roman Catholic priest at Dublin, to marry him to Eliza Shaw. 
They had already been living together as man and wife for six 
years, and had three children ; and Fernando alleged that a Scotch 
marriage had taken place, but they wished to be remarried accord- 
ing to the Catholic ritual, Mrs, Fernando, who was originally a 
Protestant, having now become a Roman Catholic. It was ex- 

ressly stipulated that the marriage should be “a confidential 
affair,’ and should not be pa on the register. Father Jones 
testifies that he felt himself placed in a very greet difficulty both 
on legal and ecclesiastical grounds. He was not a parish priest, 
and could not, therefore, act without powers from Archbisho 
Cullen. Then, again, if the Scotch marriage was valid, of whic 
however he had no proof, the Church would not allow the con- 
tract to be repeated, though the, ceremony of blessing would 
be allowed. And then there was the further question as to how 

Mrs. Fernando, who had not yet been actually received 

into the Church, had professed herself a Roman Catholic. ‘To 
quote his own words, which contain an implicit condemnation 
of the existing law, “ I had a fear there was a risk in what I was 
about to perform. The first risk was, they might not speak the 
truth; the second, the jury might not believe it if true, and the 
Judge might decide the marriage to be illegal,” in which case, be 
it remembered, Father Jones would be guilty of felony. He tried, 
therefore, to persuade the parties to go first before the registrar, 
but this of course they refused, as secresy was their great object. 
Archbishop Cullen, however, gave him full powers “ to bless the 
iage,” which includes, as he explained, power to marry, for 

the essence of the Sacrament consists, according to the canon law, 
in the consent of the parties, the subsequent blessing of the priest 
adding nothing to its validity. His presence is only required by 
the Council of Trent as a witness, as all readers of the Promesst 
Sposi will recollect. Whether the Archbishop supposed that a 
ao, or merely the blessing of a previous marriage, was to 
take place, is not clear. Father Jones says that Fernando did 
not wish him to be allowed to consider the Scotch marriage 
invalid. He treated it, however, as invalid himself, and after 
Mr. Fernando had been instructed and formally received into 
the Roman Catholic Church, he married the couple according 
to the Roman ritual. So far there is no dispute about the facts. 
What next followed shows that Father Jones’s caution was 
by no means misplaced. Fernando discovered soon after the 
mariage that his wife, with whom he had lived for six years 
) Was a very violent woman, and that “he wanted to get 

shut of her.” ‘Io secure this point he married last February 
another woman, Mary Anne Smith by name, who was acquainted 
with the facts, and acted, according to her own statement, on legal 
advice that the former marriage was null and void. And accord- 
ingly Fernando, when indicted for bigamy, quietly admits all the 
facts, but urges that Eliza Shaw was a Protestant when he married 
in Dublin, or rather that she had been one some time 
during the previous twelvemonth, and consequently the Catho- 
lic marriage, which he contemptuously calls “a kind of blessing,” 
was invalid. As to the alleged Scotch marriage, he denies that 
anything of the sort took place. ‘They had only said so to deceive 
her father. It would be mere waste of words to comment on 
moral aspect of Fernando’s conduct. But it is important 

to observe that his plea, if he could have substantiated it, would 
have been good “es Happily the case broke down, because 
the only evidence producible to show that Mrs. Fernando 
was a Protestant at the time specified was so meagre that 
the jury very properly declined to accept it. But suppose 
there had really been some evidence. Suppose, for instance, 
the had been proved to have received Communion in a 
estant church once during the year before her marriage, 
though it might have been that day twelvemonth, the jury would 
ve had no option in the matter. They must have pronounced 
ue marriage invalid, and if Father Jones had been indicted for 
his illegal performance of it, they must have punished him 
for what he had every reason at the time to consider a legal act. 
wt, totake another alternative, which is unfortunately not unknown 
i the Divorce Court. Suppose Mrs. Fernando had shared her 
husband’s amiable desire “to be shut of her,” and wished to 
Contract a fresh marriage herself. Nothing would have been 
fasier than to have confirmed her hushand’s allegation that she 
Wasa Protestant during the year before her marriage, and again the 
a | Would have had no option as to pronouncing the marriage 
jul and void. As it is, it is only by what may be called a 
happy accident that she has not been deprived of her rights 
partied woman, and her children bastardized. She appears 
re have regularly attended Roman Catholic worship tor a 
‘lvemonth previous to her adopting that faith, and to this alone 
Owes her protection against her unprincipled husband, 


Every woman married in Ireland by a Roman Catholic priest 
who has ever been a Protestant, or of whom it may colourably 
be affirmed that she has been a Protestant, is equally insecure 
under the existing law. 

There is one other aspect of the question on which a few words 
may be added. According to Roman Catholic doctrine, as we 
observed just now, the essence of the sacrament of matrimony lies 
in the consent of the contracting parties, and the same principle has 
survived, mutatis mutandis, in the present law of Scotland. But the 
or inconveniences in practice of clandestine marriages have 
usually determined the authorities both of Church and State to 
require some public guarantee of consent. The Council of Trent 
requires the presence of the parish priest as a witness, and the publi- 
cation of banns. The English law required, till a comparatively re- 
cent period, that all marriages should be performed by a clergyman 
of the Established Church, and still requires the presence of either 
the clergyman or the registrar; besides, in ordinary cases, the pub- 
lication of banns, and the performance of the ceremony at certain 
specified times and places only. The Scotch law ignores all these 
requirements ; the Irish law complicates them by a series of cross 
provisions of its own, which makes it often next to impossible to 
ascertain who have been legally married and who have not. It is 
difficult to say whether the exceptional privileges or the excep- 
tional penalties assigned to the Catholic priesthood in Ireland are 
the most glaringly irrational. If they are to be allowed to marry 
at all, there is no conceivable reason why they should not be 
allowed to celebrate mixed marriages as they do in England. And 
if they are to retain the right of marrying Roman Catholics with- 
out the interposition of the registrar, to which in itself we can see 
no objection, it is obvious that they ought to be placed under the 
same restrictions, as to hours and places for performing the cere- 
mony, as the clergy of the Church of England. It may occasionally 
be convenient to be able to rehabilitate privately a doubtful 
marriage, or to satisfy the conscientious scruples of persons who 
have been living together as man and wife though not reall 
married at all, without public exposure, but every act to which 
iegal consequences are attached should be defined by legal con- 
ditions. We cannot legislate for exceptions. With a religious 
ceremony binding only in conscience the law need not interfere, 
But marriage, in the legal sense of the word, materially aflects the 
rights and status of both parents and children, and the devolution 
of property. It cannot be treated as “a confidential affair.” And 
it is for the interest of the contracting parties, no less than of the 
public, that it should be openly solemnized in the light of day, and 
under the shelter of statutable guarantees which cannot afterwards 
be called in question. 


CONCERTS. 

iy prominent incidents of the musical season, now on its 

last legs, having for the major part been recorded, a brief 
survey of what remains to be noticed is all that is requisite. 
This may easily be taken in two articles, although rarely has 
such a multitude of concerts been crowded within the space 
of four months, Of the “ benefit-concerts,” which are neither 
more nor less than annual advertisements for the projectors, 
generally teachers of music, who summon all the attractions 
within hail to add variety and interest to their programmes, 
they themselves filling but an insignificant part in the display, 
we cannot pretend to speak. Nor, indeed, have they any just 
claim to publicity. To cite, for example, the long established 
concert of Mr. Kuhe. This isa faint reflex of a similar kind of 
entertainment which Mr. Benedict has been in the habit of 
offering to his pupils and friends for upwards of thirty years— 
with the difference that Mr. Benedict is an accomplished musician, 
who, from time to time, brings forward important compositions of 
his own that make his annual benefit a topic of very general 
interest. Mr. Kuhe, a pianoforte teacher resident in the country. 
comes up once a year to London, and announces a so-called 
“ grand morning concert,” in St. James’s Hall, or elsewhere. A 
“grand concert” without an orchestra seems to us a clear ab- 
surdity ; but nearly all these “benefit” entertainments are deno- 
minated “ grand,” and perhaps the “ grand concert” of Mr. Kuhe 
is as grand as most of them. And yet of what does his programme 
ordinarily consist? Of some five and twenty vocal pieces, drawn 
from aJl sources, and almost — of the most hacknied 
description, interlarded with trivial solos for pianoforte, harmo- 
nium, harp, violoncello, &c. True, many of the vocal pieces are 
assigned to artists. from the Italian Operas at Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden; and singers not less distinguished than Madlles. 
Nilsson and Tietjens, Madame Trebelli, Signor Mongini and Mr. 
Santley (with a host of minor “ stars”) were contributors to Mr. 
Kuhe’s last programme. But any one can obtain the services of 
Mr. Gye’s or Mr. Mapleson’s company (Mr. Benedict, this year, had 
the principal members of both) by paying their terms; though 
probably no one, even by paying, could make them agree to such 
a selection as would constitute, in an artistic sense, a genuine 
musical performance, or indeed persuade them to do anything 
more than through the same eternal airs, duets, and trios 
which are heard throughout the summer at the Italian lyric 
theatres, and all the year round in other places. These 
“ monster-concerts,” to employ the conventional language, have 
really nothing to say to art, and are therefore not fairly 
entitled to be considered as matters that in any way regard the 
public. Moreover, we hold, that while any one has a perfect 
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right to “organize” e concert, if it so pleases him, no one who 
does this and nothing else has reason to — that it will 
attract notice out of his immediate sphere. such professors 
as Mr. Kuhe came forward on their own account, with new 
works and exhibitions of practical skill, they might then prefer 
a legitimate claim, and stand or fall on their merits; but the 
fact that, in order to add weight to their annual advertisement, 
they are forced to engage foreign singers, to sing foreign songs, 
for the delectation of their audience, is a proof that they have 
nothing of their own to offer. And the “grand annual morning 
concert ” to which we refer is as good an argument as could be 
cited in support of our theory. All that the “ bénéficiaire” him- 
self contributed, on the occasion, was a fantasia called “ Hommage 
i Meyerbeer,” an “étude de concert,” a “ caprice,” entitled “ Die 
Grille” (“the Cricket”), and some variations on “ Ze Carnaval de 
Naples,” belonging to the very flimsiest style of “ drawing-room 
music,” delivered after the tashion of a respectable “ virtuoso.” 
That Mdlle. Nilsson, with the mad scene of Ophelia, from the 
Hamlet of M. Thomas, poor as the music is, and the other 
singers from Her Majesty’s Opera, in what was set down for them, 
shone brilliantly by the side of such exhibitions of “ virtuosity,” 
may easily be imagined. But ex uno disce omnes, Such enter- 
tainments are as destitute of musical interest as the “Grand Con- 
certs” of nobility and fashion of which we see the programmes 
at full length, together with a list of the company, in the columns 
of the Morning Post; and having singled out one of the most 
notorious instances, we leave the rest unnoticed, merely stopping 
to express regret that not only Mr. Benedict, but Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, Madame Sainton-Dolby, and others, from whom a better 
example might have been expected, have joined the motley 
throng. 

Dr. Wylde has given five of his “ New Philharmonic Concerts ” 
this season in St. George’s Hall, where he reigns despotic, lord of 
his own domain. From the orchestra we missed one or two of 
the best players; but it is a fine orchestra, nevertheless, although 
we cannot think the public rehearsal, which enables the director 
to entertain his subscribers with two concerts instead of one, 
tends to any special good. We wish Dr. Wylde would not fill 
his printed eae with what he evidently intends for esthetic 
criticism. His first concert began, for example, with Schumann’s 
gloomy, prolix, and overwrought overture to Manfred, a propos of 
which, after being reminded of the difficulty of “ embodying the 
weird metaphysics of Byron,” we are initiated into the only 
means by which the hearer can enjoy “the magnificent musical 
epic with which Schumann has reclothed the ideas of the poet,” 
and apprised that “the highly dramatic ensemble in which he” 
(Schumann) “has worked up its fragmentary gems, fully em- 
bodies the passionate despair of the closing lines.” We have no 
room for the closing lines ; but we doubt whether these elaborate 
explanations made Schumann’s overture to Manfred a bit more 
intelligible to the audience. In the same programme we find a 
most remarkable description of the first movement of Beethoven’s 
violin concerto, which (taking leave of Dr. Wylde’s ssthetic 
criticism) we are tempted to quote entire :— 

The concerto opens, in the composer's usually bold and striking way, with 

the brilliant masterly allegro, wherein, it a fanciful imagination might ven- 
ture to conceive of the great master’s peculiar inspiration, it would suggest 
the idea of rejoicing in the act of living; the entire movement, from the 
opening bars of the violin soloto the cadenza, with the marked drum accom- 
paniment, is full of life, teeming with joy, and redolent of happy feeling, 
which expands itself in musical phrases, so full of sparkling beauty, that it 
is a complete inspiration to follow the movement to a close. 
It requires a truly “ fanciful imagination” to understand a word 
of the foregoing. The concerto, by the way, was extremely well 
played by Herr Ludwig Straus, who would have done better not 
to introduce the cadenza composed by Beethoven for the piano- 
forte adaptation made by Beethoven—a cadenza wholly unsuited 
to the genius of the fiddle. At this concert the (happily) irre- 
pressible Zteformation Symphony of Mendelssohn was performed 
with the usual effect ; Herr Alired Jaell, one of the triad of un- 
approachable pianists incessantly extolled by the Director of the 
Musical Union, at the expense of other performers, played Llerr Ferdi- 
nand Hiller’s concerto in F minor in a style far more showy, or, as 
Mr. Ella calls it, “‘ demonstrative,’ than correct; and the whole 
concluded with Otto Nicolai’s pretty overture to Die lustigen Weiber 
von Windsor, an opera, it may be remembered, produced some 
years ago at Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, under the title of Falstaff. 
The singers were Mdlle. Keilogg and Signor Foli, At the 
second concert Dr. Wylde introduced the Overture in D of Spohr, 
Op. 116 (“i ernstem Siyl”)—one of the most laboured and 
one of the dryest compositions in existence—the two beautiful 
movements from Schubert's unfinished symphony in B minor 
(how different !), and Mendelssohn’s youthful, and on that account 
all the more wonderful, symphony in C minor ; the original minuet 
and trio being retained, instead of the so often substituted ar- 
tangement of the scherzo from the Otlelto, prepared expressly for 
the Philharmonic Society by the composer, but not on that 
account to be invariably associated with the work, seeing that the 
early movement is quite as fine. Dr. Wylde, in his note upon this 
symphony, has got hold of a piece of information as to the origin 
of which we should very much like to be instructed. We cite him 
ioxtually 

Liowever interesting as an abstract speculation it may be to study the 
tirst Hight of a genius whose later years have blazed with the resplendent 
vlory of immortality, no such indulgent criticism is needed for Mendelssohn. 

Viis noble symphony alone would proclaim that the best years of his life 
included them all (all what ?], and, though with the modest dissatisfaction 


of true genius he threw aside this first symphony as an imperfect embod, 
ment of the ideas he designed to represent, his more matured judgment, cop. 
recting the vagaries of genius, induced him, a year before his death, tp 
reproduce the bright fledgling, and re-echo the public sentiment, that « if it 
= the least popular of his symphonies, it was simply because it was the A 
wn,” 


Dr. Wylde’s language must be taken cum grano salis ; but if this 
anecdote of Mendelssohn be true, and nothing of the sort is re. 
ferred to in Mendelssohn’s published “ Letters,” it would haye 
been as well to state the authority upon which it rests. It seems 
the more curious inasmuch as the Symphony in © minor, durin 
the lifetime of its composer, could by no means have been “ the 
least popular” of Mendelssohn’s symphonies, inasmuch as it was 
on gees: and very well known at least twenty years before he 

ied, while the “Italian Symphony,” which had only been know 
to an exclusive circle through some three or four pm 
at the Philharmonic Concerts, was not published till some tim, 
after his death. These facts, which are incontestable, remembered, 
how is it possible that Mendelssohn could have made use of 
the words we have printed in italics? We are quite persuade 
that the Gresham Professor of Music would never have draw 
upon his imagination (however “ fanciful”) in such a case; and 
for that reason, if for no other, we should like to be mad 
acquainted with the source whence he derived his knowledge, 
It does certainly seem odd that an unpublished work shoul 
be more generally “ popular” than one which had been publishej 
for twenty years. 

At this same concert, which ended with Auber’s tuneful over. 
ture to Zanetta, and included singing by Mdlle. Enequist ani 
Signor Graziani, was heard about as indifferent a performance of 
Beethoven’s fifth and greatest pianoforte concerto (in E flat) a 
we can call to mind—the pianist being Herr Ernst Lubeck, who,till 
the arrival of M. Rubinstein, was the “lion” of the Musical Union, 
At the third concert M. Rubinstein himself appeared, and gay: 
such a reading of Beethoven’s fourth pianoforte concerto (in G) # 
might have been expected from his unrestrainable fingers and e- 
ceptional genius. M. Rubinstein was most at ease in two “ cadenzas,’ 
interpolated by himself in the first and last movements—“ cadenzas” 
the like of which we never heard before and have no wish t 
hear again. One might have imagined that the poet-musicia 
had been M. Rubinstein’s slave, upon whom some particule 
offence had brought condign punishment. Such belabouring of 
concerto—and the most beautiful, too, if not the greatest, of all 
concertos—was altogether unprecedented. Abbé Liszt himself, in 
his most inspired moments, has rarely laid violent hands so ruth 
lessly upon an unoffending work. These egotistical displays d 
“ virtuosity,” where the compositions of great masters are cot- 
cerned, pass toleration ; and it is really time that some law shoull 
be enacted to restrict “ virtuosi” to their own offspring, the mal- 
treatment of which would be a matter of comparative indifferent 
to simple lookers on. In the second part of the concert M. Rubir 
stein showed what was in him to much more legitimate purpos, 
playing two bagatelles by Schumann, and Liszt’s extravagant “tram 
cription” of the “ Zrl-Kéniy” of Schubert, the last especially, i 
wonderful perfection. Nevertheless, the feats of the ungovernably 
impetuous Wallach were thrown into the background by thos d 
an artist of more genuine stamp. Her brilliant execution of two 
well-known pieces from the Barbiere and the Sonnambula gained iit 
Madlle. Adeiina Patti-all the honours, in spite of M. Rubinstein 
and (alas!) in spite of one of Haydn's finest symphonies (“ Lette 
Vv” — in G), the picturesque “Italian Symphony ” of Mendelt 
sohn, Weber's overture to Der Freischitz, and Cherubini’s # 
Die Abencerragen, combined. This should serve as a lesson 
Dr. Wylde, who, while adhering with conservative steadiness # 
his symphonies, overtures, and concertos, is evidently looking 
more and more to singers from the Italian Operas, and “lions 
in the shape of instrumental “ virtuosi,’ as attractions for te 
New Philharmonic Concerts, which sixteen years ago, with J 
Berlioz as principal conductor, flourished without any such a 
ventitious aid. 

At the fourth concert, Spohr’s Weihe der Téne, and at the fift 
and last, Beethoven’s “ Pastoral,” were the symphonies. ‘To the 
popular works Dr. Wylde accustoms us year after year; but, # 
year after year they are played with far more vigour than refit 
ment, his supporters are geiting a little tired of them. Indeed, 
is the absence of refinement in execution—which was not le 
remarkable in Beethoven's grand overture in © (Die Weike 
Huuses) and the overture to Weber's Euryanthe, in the 
prelude to Auber’s Domino Noir and the newly discovered “Co 
nelius March” of Mendelssohn, respectively included on 
fourth and fifth evenings—that prevents Dr. Wylde’s concet 
from occupying the high position to which they might othe 
wise fairly aspire. Whether the deficiency is to be att 
buted to want of sufficient rehearsal (the chief drawback to 
elder Philharmonic), or to want of habits of strict discipline ® 
the part of the conductor, we cannot undertake to say; but 
fact has long been a topic of general remark among amateurs. i 
both the fourth and filth concerts there were two solo instrumel 
performances, At the fourth we had Weber's concerto in F mints 
for clarinet—a very unequal work, though fuil of beauties, a 
in his letters to Biirmann, greatly extolled by Mendelssobt 
together with that composer's Serenata e Rondo giojoso, The 
Mr. Lazarus being clarinet, was one of the most satisfactory, © 
last, Signor Andreoli being pianist, perhaps one of the least si 
factory performances ever heard in public. ‘Ihe orchestral ee’ 
paniments in each instance were somewhat roughly treated. * 
the fifth concert we had Spohr’s violin concerto in D minot, 
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euted by Herr Auer, and a new pianoforte concerto in the same key, 
composed and played by Mr. John Francis Barnett, who appears 
determined to conduct his Pegasus through the entire domain of 
art. Of this last we hope to speak on another occasion. Mean- 
while it may be stated that Mr. Barnett gives out his more im- 
portant works as much too rapidly as Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan, our 
other most promising young musician, gives out his too slowly. 
At neither the penultimate nor ultimate concerts was the vocal 
nusic of the slightest interest; and on the whole, it can hardly 
be said that the “New Philharmonic Society” has shown any 
marked advance this year, either in the spirit of research or in 
the style of its performances. But gwandogue bonus dormitat 
Homerus; and why not a Gresham Professor ? 

Mr. Henry Leslie, to whom perhaps more than to any one else 
we are indebted for the recent progress of vocal part-singing in 
this country, has given a very interesting series of concerts, half 
orchestral, half purely vocal, of which, as of those of Mr. Barnby’s 
Choir, &¢., we must speak in another, and a final, article. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LAW OF CREEDS IN SCOTLAND.* 


M“ INNES begins by telling us that his treatise is not a book 
WML of Church law, but of the civil law of Scotland. It is in 
form a legal treatise. But its subject is one which, however 
strictly it may be treated as a matter of law, inevitably goes 
beyond considerations of mere law. That which deals primarily 
with man’s relations with the next world, and with what he 
believes himself to receive from God, has also—and it is strange 
that it should be so—relations with the legal system of this 
world; but by its very nature it requires to be thought of in 
wider and loftier aspects. Mr. Innes has not overlooked this 
characteristic of his subject. The legal side of it is what he 
undertakes to handle, but he is quite alive to its higher his- 
torical and theological interest. The Scotch Kirk offers perhaps 
the best instance that could be chosen for following out the 
working of a creed in a Protestant body. More than anywhere 
else, the creed was the work of the body itself, neither inherited 
nor imposed, but voluntarily accepted as the native and con- 
genial expression of the general mind about religion. More 
than anywhere else, this deep and varied adaptation to the 
national character has been shown by its permanence and un- 
changing sway, in the midst of most adverse influences, and in a 
race of proverbial intellectual keenness and activity. Not as in 
Germany, not es in Geneva, the Reformed creed in Scotland has 
resisted for three centuries criticism without and lukewarmness 
within, and has continued to be a real popular conviction and belief, 
capable in our own time of animating to great sacrifices and great 
efforts. And while a popular, a highly dogmatic, and an in- 
tolerant creed, it yet contrived to continue the creed of an 
Established Church closely connected with the State. The Kirk 
has maintained in the face of the world, as distinctly as the 
Church of Rome, the aspect of a body which, while making high 
claims on State recognition, has long asserted successfully its 
inherent independence and a real self-government, and which, 
while making large and politic concessions to the jealousy of 
lawyers and the power of governments, never allowed them to 
forget that it had its own organization, and claimed powers 
derived from no human source and developed only within. The 
Kirk was for three centuries the one successful and unchanging 
embodiment of Calvinistic Puritanism. It was a national esta- 
blishment, as popular in its creed and as high in its spiritual 
liberty as any voluntary sect, yet as permanent in its doctrine 
and as able to wield public power as the Roman Catholic 
Church of France. So at least it seemed till recent changes. 
To trace distinctly and accurately the course and effects of the 
silent legal revolutions which have brought about those changes 
18 the object of Mr. Innes’s book, and he has done his work 
admirably, Naturally he places the legal view, which is 
always for the time the conclusive and practical one, in the 

rank; and perhaps he sometimes fails to bear in mind 
that legal doctrines too are, like other things, influenced by 
What is around them, and are not really what, for practical 
purposes, they must be assumed to be while they last—final, and 
without mistake. But he pursues his intricate subject conscien- 
tiously and sagaciously; he is accurate and measured in his 
statement of facts, and he keeps his mind open to tale in con- 
siderations rising out of very opposed modes of thought. One of 
the most creditable qualities in his book is that he shows himself 
80 fully sensible of the difliculty of his subject ; with very distinct 
leanings, he yet never forgets that he is on ground where a wise 
man will speak cautiously, and that his problems are often of those 
Which are rather to be discussed than solved. 

A change there obviously is in the legal relations of the Kirk. 
The Kirk began with the distinct assertion of its divine origin 
and independenee, with the undoubting supposition that it was not 
and could not be mistaken about revealed truth, and with the 
‘um, brooking neither contradiction nor rival, to exclusive recog- 
ition, as the minister and witness ot this absolute truth. These 
ae Vague words, and were vaguely conceived when tney were the 
The Law of Creeds in y Alex 
Edinburgh and : wa Binckwood & Bone. 


starting-points of great revolutions ; but they are words which, 
generally accepted at the time as natural and certain verities, have 
changed the course of events, and continued to be a strong and 
stable basis for building up political and religious constitutions. 
One of the things which Mr. sae book shows us is how these 
vague words and formulas of the sixteenth century—accepted, cer- 
tainly not without thought, by very keen and earnest minds, but 
on assumptions and understandings which time has broken into, 
and with the most daring defiance of consequences—have come to 
be construed, adapted, and made real three centuries later, and 
under altered conditions both of thought, society, and govern- 
ment. Knox’s Church and Congregation were the men who 
thought and acted with him, and those who did not were the 
congregation of Satan and the generation of Antichrist ; there was 
no difficulty in defining the one or the other—both were real and 
living bodies. That Church was recognised by the law, and its 
name incorporated into the language of statutes; and now ques- 
tions arise and have to be discussed which assuredly never puzzled 
Knox, as to what Church there was before Knox, and what rela- 
tions his Church has to its creed, to the law and history of the 
country, and to other religious bodies. ‘The question,” says Mr. 
Innes, “ whether the Church is founded on the creed, or the creed 
on the Church, appears to be at the root of most of the legal diffi- 
culties which lie before us ” ; and he keeps the question in view most 
patiently and carefully. But there is a kind of grotesque irrelevance 
about it when thought of as having any serious connexion with the 
acts of the men of 1560 or 1567, who would have looked on it 
as a verbal cavil worthy of the schoolmen, but incapable of ever 
affecting, as it is said to do, the life and fortunes of the Church 
they were founding. Mr. Innes, with the scrupulous jealousy of a 
lawyer who knows how much may depend on it in some legal 
argument, watches carefully the origin of the Confession of 1560; 
who drew it, to whom it was presented, and by whom approved ; he 
observes that it was “the creed of the Estates. not of the Church,” 
and was accepted as “ the truth,” “the religion” ; that what was 
set up was an “ estate of religion,” “a reign of creed” ; and that 
all this time it was the creed, not the Church, which the nation 
recognised and accepted, till the great Act of 1567, “anent the 
true and holy Kirk.” “It is never to be forgotten,” he says, “for 
it is very much the key to the history of Scotland, that the civil 
power thus actually sanctioned the creed of the Church seven 
years before it recognised the Church itself.” The distinction is 
doubtless important in the judicial interpretations of statutes of that 
time which Seer upon practical interests now. Only it must be re- 
membered, when we talk of the State, “in its dealings with creed, 
ignoring the Church,” “denying to it all jurisdiction, authority, 
and even recognition,” and sanctioning a creed before it acknow- 
ledged the Church, that this is true for those who have to scan 
statutes in their strict present bearing, and who accordingly 
permit themselves, rightly enough for their purpose, to see only 
what is found in the letter of the record; but that, as a matter of 
fact, at the time nobody thought of such distinctions. The [states 
of 1560 did not think themselves less the Church of Scotland 
because they did not say that they were ; and the presence of the 
new reformed Church, assuming itself to be the one Church of the 
realm, because it assumed itself to be absolutely in the right, was 
exhibited just as emphatically by its acts in putting forth a creed 
in 1560 as by its words in 1567. What a modern lawyer 
conceives as “the turning, by State authority, of the Church 
in Scotland into the Church of Scotland,” would, as Mr. Innes 
indeed sees, have been a distinction without a difference to friend 
or foe in Knox’s time. Those loose, confused, indeterminate acts 
of co-operation on the part of theologians, statesmen, and notables, 
done in the heat of religious and political controversy, are the 
curious and often perplexing foundations on which law courts of 
the nineteenth century have to build. Another example of the 
changed look and bearing of a document of that time, still full 
of practical influence, is noticed in the following remarks on the 
Confession, as regarded then and now. The Confession, at first, 
was treated both by its authors and the theological opinion of the 
time, and by the acts of authority, “as a whole, a unity, almost 
as a system; and ratified” (Mr. Innes is speaking of 1690), 
“not as a detail of the doctrines of the Church, no: a heap of 
propositions about these doctrines, but as the Confession of the 
Church, a confession having gradation, subordination, and struc- 
ture”; “an organization of truth, in which some statements are 
principles, others deductions, and others details, and the whole is 
greater than its parts—in which some root propositions are pro- 
perly vital, and others partake of their life” :— 

It is to be remarked, however, that in the whole literature of the time, 
and especially in civil and ecclesiastical enactments, the Confession is always 
treated as a whole. Adherence to it is used as convertible with adherence to 
the “ Evangel,” or with “ profession of Christ Jesus.” One living principle, 
of immediate acceptance with God through His promise in Christ, in oppo- 
sition to a system which was supposed to interpose a screen between God 
and man, burns through all the documents ; and there is no approach to the 
idea which oppresses the mind of a colder age, that a confession is a vast 
congeries of propositions, all of nearly equal importance, and to be dealt 
with individually rather than collectively. It is also very manifest that 
this is essentially a Reforming Confession—not so much a scientific exhibi- 
tion of theology as an explosion of God's truth against Rome; and in this 
respect, as in the former, it affords a contrast to the later Confession of 
Westminster. 


The application, by way of test, of its separate propositions, 
which seems now, in Scotland and everywhere else, the natural 
and legal way of imposing articles and confessions, came later. 
It was not till 1696 that the Confession first began to be insisted 
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on, not only in itself, but also in respect of “any article, part, or 
proposition thereof.” 
hatever may be the limitations and construction, legitimate 
and expedient, of ancient statutes by modern tribunals, every one 
knows on what basis Knox in fact erected his Kirk. A divine 
system, directly derived from and dependent upon Christ, in which 
“discipline” was as of much account, and as much divinely 
imposed, as doctrine, was what he proposed to the Lords and 
Parliament of Scotland, and what he, and those whe shared his 
ideas, assumed that all to whom it was proposed, individuals and 
societies, private men and princes and kingdoms, were bound to 
submit to and embrace, on pain of God’s wrath. It was not that the 
temporal power was supposed to fix by statute the creed or power 
of the Church. It was that the Church summoned the temporal 
power to acknowledge and maintain truth and religion, as matters 
about which it had no lawful freedom of choice; the Church, in 
the name of truth, claimed the allegiance and service of kings and 
magistrates and Parliament; and the temporal powers heartily 
answered to the call, Our ideas of Church and State must not be 
imported into those transactions by the historian, whatever may 
be necessary for the lawyer. “Clear-headed Erastians,”’ like 
Lethington, who disliked spiritual preponderance in Knox just as 
he would have disliked it in Pope or Bishop, did their best to 
resist and outmanceuvre him; but they knew nothing of our 
theory of the supremacy of the law. The Kirk was founded in 
acknowledged spiritual independence, and exercised it. But 
what Mr. _ shows us is, how this whole compact, stern, 
definite theory, a theory not on paper, but carried out to the test 
of life and death, has in the course of things been simply 
reversed and forced round to the opposite point from which it 
started. The Kirk, owning no authority in its own sphere but 
God’s, and coming to the Estates of Scotland to be taken or left at 
their own risk, but in either case emphatically reserving its exclu- 
sive spiritual rights, has been silently, step by step, without 
changing its voice or losing its old form, brought within that 
supremacy of the civil power which its fundamental idea disowns, 
and has found it impossible to resist its interference in most im- 
t matters of spiritual concern. And the force which has 
wrought this great change has been, not altered legislation, nor 
change in the spirit and convictions of the Kirk—in which disrup- 
tion after disruption, always with the object of asserting more 
strongly the independence professed by all, has testified to the 
deep tenacity of the old ideas—but the quiet, passionless, steadily, 
but almost imperceptibly, tightening pressure of legal decisions :— 


For the great peculiarity of Scottish dissent has been, that it was not 
roperly dissent at all, and earnestly repudiated the name. Not merely was 
t the same in doctrine, discipline, and worship with the Church of Scot- 
land, but the desire to maintain that doctrine, discipline, and worship unim- 
ired was the cause (at least in the case of the earlier or Secession Church 
of 1733) of its very existence. It separated—or, in its own phrase, seceded— 
from the majorities of the Church, from a regard to that Church’s honour 
and faithfulness ; and its bitterness was the perverted flow of love. The 
word they chose was one which should express, not dissent from true doc- 
trines, but separation from unfaithful men; not an abnegation of their old 
tenets, but merely a change from their former surroundings. ‘The Scottish 
secessions were eminently conservative—looking back to a golden age of 
Church purity and independence ; and the greatest of all, that of 1733, was 

eminently so. 

The larger masses of these churches became voluntary, though minorities 
objected to the change, and split off to emphasise their adherence to the old 
doctrine. But the majorities received what was called the “ New Light” 
hospitably, and a great controversy arose on the principle of Establishments, 
which in this century swelled into a storm. It was at last about to spend 
itself, when a strange climax occurred to the whole history. ‘The spiritual 
independence party within the Established Church obtained the majority, 
and immediately, as we have seen, used their power to carry out their ancient 
principles. The result was that, being met and challenged by the law, they 

reserved indeed their own consistency at the expense of extreme sacrifice, 
bat one great point of the argument in question with the Voluntaries was 
finally decided against them. We observed above that the conditions of the 
Revolution settlement have now been decided by law to be what the 
Cameronians had ever since 1688 held them. We must add that the whole 
conditions of Establishment have also been decided by law to be what the 
later seceders, as distinguished from the elders, accused them of being. The 
principle of these decisions, as expressed in repeated powertul opinions of the 
majority of the Court, is, that not merely the Revolution Settlement, but the 
whole establishment of the Church of Scotland, ab initio, was upon grounds 
irreconcileable with the claims of the Church party, as these were put 
forward by Andrew Melville in the Book of Discipline, and have been held 
since by all the sections above enumerated, ‘The Free Church no doubt left 
upon the table of the Court and Legislature its “ protest” that this was a 
misreading of the legislation of Scotland. But even the Free Church does 
not venture to deny that this reading has now been given, and that it has 
been given authoritatively by the functionaries who are entitled to deciare 
what the meaning and intention of the law has been throughout all those 
ages. ‘Ihe protest of the Free Church is, that the conditions of establishment 
have been changed. But the doctrine of law is, that the conditions of 
establishment have really been ever since 1560 what they are now detined to 
be, and that the connexion of the Church of Scotland upon these conditions 
with the State is indissoluble. One step more. No one can carefully study 
the judgments following the Auchterarder case without seeing that their 
principle is, not only that there has been, but that there can be, no establish- 
ment uf a Church by the State except on the principles of subordination 
there laid down. It is clearly put in many of these, aud it is implied in all 
of them, that the old claim of Church independence and co-ordinate juris- 
diction is absolutely unrealizable except on the condition of Voluntaryism. 
If the defeat of 1843 has been claimed by the Free Church as a moral 
triumph, it may certainly be claimed as a legal triumph by its old adversaries 
the Voluntaries, 
The process has been like the way in which a tree is forced out 
of shape or out of its natural line of growth by the continued 
neighbourhood of a wall, or rock, or a stronger tree, whicl: compels 
it, without touching, or violence, or auy action which can be seen, 


to conform itself to an unceasing and irresistible influence. “ The 
Church” has insensibly sunk into “an ecclesiastical body.” In. 
dependence has undergone exactly the same sort of transformation 
which the idea of royal supremacy has undergone in England ; it 
has been resolved into the supreme action of law :— 

The Queen’s Letter to the General Assembly of 1843 declares :— 

The Act ratifying the Confession of Faith and settling Presbyterian 
Church government in Scotland was adopted at the Union, and is now the 
Act of the British Parliament. ‘The settlement thus fixed cannot be annulled 
by the will or declaration of any number of individuals. ‘Thove who are 
dissatistied with the terms of this settlement may renounce it for themselves ; 
but the union of the Church of Scotland with the State is indissoluble while 
the statutes remained unrepealed which recognise the Presbyterian Church 
as the Church established by law within the kingdom of Scotland. 

The royal hands thus laid the topstone on the legal doctrine so laboriously 
built up. The more these memorable decisions are studied, the more does 
it appear that a real definition, disruption, and separation has by them been 
effected between the two principles that struggled for centuries in the womb 
of Scottish history. The nationalism of Knox might mean either of two 
very different theories. He was scarcely in his grave when the struggle 
between the two began; and perhaps the strangest thing of all is that it 
was not till 1843 that it was decided that it did not mean merely the recog- 
nition by the State of an independent Charch of Scotland, possessing, by 
divine appointment, an exclusive jurisdiction in spiritual matters. ‘These 
decisions tend at least to a nationalism of quite another kind—not now the 
casual coincidence of two independent bodies, the temporary concordat of 
two equal powers; but rather, the essential and indissoluble connexion of 
the most sacred function of the State with the State itseli; or, perhaps, the 
essential and indissoluble dependence of the noblest institute of the State 
upon that national power which gives it existence and authority. Knox 
was not content to have a Church of Christ in Scotland, he was determined 
to have it a Church of Scotland. The State allowed the change, but has 
added its own interpretation, declaring it to be its Church, finally and in- 
separably ; and Knox’s descendants have found, what that great man strove 
not to see, that a Church with both independence and nationality, though 
in theory the most beautiful of all things, may at any moment be found to 
be practically impossible. The shining of that devout “ imagination” has 
fascinated the eyes of many generations in Scotland, but will do so no 


more, 
* * 


The records of the Church for three centuries show innumerable acts 
which nothing can justify but a feeling of Church independence, or at least 
an idea that the spiritual region and that with which the State had to do 
were distinct ; and we are left to wonder, either that the union between 
Church and State could have continued so long, or, seeing that it did so 
continue, that the obvious and ancient question which recurred in 1834 was 
not by care and patriotism once more adjusted. But one result of this 
history is, that when the Church is now placed on a legal, if not a statutory, 
basis, we are deprived of many of its precedents which its greatest men have 
struck out in its most critical times, and in order to judge whether a pro- 
posal is ultra vires, have to look at the constitution of the Church apart from 
much of its history, and, in particular, apart from many of its legislative 
acts. 

The effect is remarkable enough in the Establishment. But what 
is still more curious is the same tatal and inflexible influence acting 
on free and voluntary religious bodies. Mr. Innes’s second part 
shows the action of law and of the decisions of judges and courts 
on the unestablished Churches. In vain they try to withdraw 
from it. In vain they make great sacrifices for independence 
and liberty. In vain they decline anything but fair play trom the 
State, and the law itself attempts to ignore them. ‘They cannot 
get the absolute freedom which they start with declaring to be 
essential, Sooner or later the law draws themin. Not desiring 
to have anything to do with them, yet not able to avoid it, it 
reaches at last the newest sect as well as the oldest Church; its 
grasp closes on them; precedent and decision hem them in and 
abridge the spiritual independence they imagined. For in them 
all there is the exercise of power, and there is property; and law 
is never very far off when men hold property and use power. 
The different sects in Scotland appear, in Mr. Innes’s account, like 
the Boers in South Africa, vainly endeavouring, by giving up the 
advantages of legal government, and retiring further into the 
wilderness, to escape the all-involving control of law which is 
one of the necessary accompaniments of civilization. 

For the details of all this we must refer to Mr. Innes’s book. 
Scotland has been much more rich than England in cases illus- 
trative of the collision and counter-tendencies of Church claims 
and legal principles, and many of them, as all know, have been 
as curious in their shape and circumstances as they have been 
serious in their consequences. Perhaps, too, it may be observed 
that the strong and far {rom unsubstantial ideas of Church inde- 
pendence presupposed in the whole ecclesiastical constitution of 
Scotland have had an efiect on the Scotch lawyers, and have been 
a provocative to some of them, perhaps unconsciously, to clip and 
fetter a power which, it was easily conceivable, might venture 
one day to dispute and embarrass theirs. But the book exhibits 
on one particular stage the progress of tendencies which are of 
much wider range, and it exhibits them very instructively to 
us all. We may observe, in the history of these debates and 
decisions, two important leading features. We see in them, 
in increasing firmness and clearness, the wholesome assertion 
of a central power of law and justice, keeping everybody in his 
place and everybody in order. The neutral “dry light” of judicial 
impartiality is what all in turn feel the need of; and, if we cal 
get it, forms one of the greatest advances conceivable in man’s 
condition here. Further, they are, for the most part, decisions 
looking in the direction of individual liberty and favouring it; am 
this, of course, is a healthy tendency. On the other hand, it 18 
not to be forgotten that, though commanding law is a guod thing 
and individual liberty is a good thing, there is another side 
these questions; there are also the rights and interests of —s 
and these are as real as individual rights, And it is not at 
clear, we think, that in the general course and tendency of le 
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judgments, both as shown in this book and generally, the claims 
of he whole body are always fairly and adequately taken into 
account. As against individuals, they seem sometimes in danger 
of being undervalued ; yet they are equally substantial, and may 
be at least equally important. In dealing with the rights of a 
body, perhaps a voluntary body, to exercise authority on an 
offending member, as in the famous Cardross case, which brought 
the Free Kirk into collision with the Courts, there appears to 
a looker-on a disposition on the part of the Court to forget that 
bodies may be unjustly coerced and wounded in their fair rights, 
as well as individuals; and that arbitrary dealing in the body 
towards its members is not mended by arbitrary dealing in 
the law towards the body. Ifa body is recognised as having 
a right to exist, you are bound, of course, to keep it within 
bounds, and prevent it from using its powers out of its sphere, 
or wrongly in its sphere; but you may not, under pretence of 
other things, indirectly go about to undermine or cripple it and 
damage it in its vital and fundamental principles. And there 
is sometimes the appearance of a slightly pertidious disposition, 
on the part of lawyers and judges who do not believe the claims 
of the Church, to push things hard against those who do, when 
professing to adjudicate on the proceedings of a body which is 
assumed to have a right to exist, and work, and carry out rules 
for its own ends. Not to speak, in these Scotch cases, of occa- 
sional indications on the Bench of the passions and intolerance 
of controversy, there is sometimes, for a judge, too much 
considering what ought to be, rather than of what is, in the 
iven conditions of the debate; too much of the statesman 
or even the legislator, and too little of the colourless arbi- 
trator. To deal unjustly with bodies is the corresponding 
temptation, in our society and with our habits of thought, 
to the older fashion of tribunals to deal unjustly with indi- 
viduals; and it seems to us to a certain degree illustrated in the 
course of events and the gradual strengthening of tendencies 
described so lucidly and with such patient exactness in Mr. Innes's 
book, The old mistake shocks us most now. We readily sympa- 
thize with the claims of individual liberty ; and what often in old 
times was done in the honest defence and maintenance of what was 
held to be the right of the whole body appears to us now simply 
and wantonly tyrannical. But both are mistakes; and the great 
machinery of regulating justice will not have reached its proper 
= till it has learned, better than it has yet done, to avoid 


CHRONICLES OF THE PICTS AND SCOTS.* 


We really owe an apology to the Rolls Office, and we are 
glad that the appearance of Mr, Skene’s book gives us an 
opportunity of offering one. ‘The strictures we ventured to make 
on the first volume of the series of Scotch publications were in 
themselves — just, but the answer of Lord Romilly is 
complete. ‘lo the importance of publishing such documents as 
we then pointed out to him the Master of the Rolls is, it 
seems, as alive as a Master of the Rolls can be. What he needs 
is, not will, but funds. Engagements aiready entered into with 
editors naturally absorb the bulk of the grant annually de- 
voted by the Treasury to the production of hitherto unpublished 
materials for our national history ; and the surplus money which 
would have given us the collected and unmutilated biographies of 
our earliest English statesmen, or might have opened up the life 
of our middle class as it stands written in the medizval records 
of municipal England, has suddenly vanished over the Tweed. 
Whatever injustice our remarks may have done to the Rolls Office, 
they have had at any rate the merit of bringing fairly before the 
public the singular transaction by which this transfer was effected. 
A short time back, it seems, a claim was boldly put forward in 
the name of the Northern kingdom for her share of the Treasury 
grant; and, by means the full history of which has yet to be written, 
& portion, amounting to some 1,200/., was at last withdrawn, and 
devoted, under the supervision of the Lord Clerk Register, to 
specially Scotch purposes. As far as English work is concerned, 
effect of this withdrawal has been simply a collapse. It was 
Inckily impossible to stop the continuation of works already in 
en ess, and the labours of Mr. Brewer, Mr. Dimock, and Mr. 
tubbs are at present secure from interruption. But, as we 
ven from the official communication with which Mr. Duffus 
Y not long ago favoured us, all new undertakings are 
Recessarily suspended, and our hopes of seeing such works 
undertaken as those we have suggested must ie indefinitely 
Postponed. Now, whatever may be the merits of Lord Romilly’s, 
or of Mr. Hardy’s, administration of this historic fund, and we 
lieve them to have been very great, we are far from pro- 
houncing that a new distribution of the grant is in itself a 
censurable thing. If the Lord Clerk Register has beneath his 
sets materials more important for historic purposes than the 
documents at present under suspension in cousequence of his appro- 
amg of the money destined to their publication, by all means 
thim publish them; and if the national spirit of Scotland feels 
stieved by an unfair neglect of its national history, by all means 
et the neglect be redressed. It is a pure question of facts, but it 
must be owned that facts, as they have been hitherto admitted, 


aa. jCironicles of the Picts and Scots, Edited by William F, Skene, 
oe ,Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Sectlant’ Treasury, under the sanction of the Lord Clerk Register of 


stand opposed in somewhatstartling measure tothe Scotch claimants. 
They had to prove, in the teeth of a whole chorus of authorities, 
that the documents they proposed to print existed at all. Materials 
indeed for the earlier ages of Scotch history there were in the 
shape of a few arid pages of Pictish annals; but these had long 
ago been disclosed to the world by the laborious researches of Innes 
and Pinkerton, and whatever comfort an ordinarily constituted 
mind can derive from the information that “Brude pant: Brude 
urpant: Brude leo: Brude uleo: Brude gant: Brude argant: 
Brude gnith: Brude urgnith,” that mind had already had. ~ Ex- 
plorers of the Rawlinsonian type might occupy themselves in any 
train of speculation as to the exploits or piety of Vest or Ru or 
Vipoig or Canutulachama. But the older rule of the Rolls 
Office discouraged mere reprints of easily accessible documents, 
and, beyond the romantic materials from which we have quo 
the silence of Scotch collectors and the repeated assertions 
English historians warned us that no further records were to be 
expected. So stood the question when, in defiance of the shade of 
Sir Francis Palgrave, the Lord Clerk Register asserted their 
existence, and the Treasury paralysed the arm of Lord Romilly by 
hearkening to the Lord Clerk Register. 

Under these circumstances, we may be permitted to express our 
sincere gratitude to Mr. Skene for his speedy settlement of the 
dispute in this ruthless exposure of the delusion practised by 
his patriotic countrymen on the credulity of “My Lords.” 
Whatever hesitation might have been felt at condemning this 
series as a sheer imposture when its publication was originally 
proposed, no hesitation can possibly exist now that the “ docu- 
ments” are before us. Their simple production is the justification 
of all that Sir Francis Palgrave asserted. “The object of the 
work,” the editor tells us explicitly at the outset, “is to form 
and bring together into one volume as complete a collection as 
possible of the fragments which still remain of the early chronicles 
and memorials of Scotland prior to the publication of Fordun’s 
history.” There can be no question of Mr. Skene’s com 
tence to neg the work which he thus undertakes, or 
in the volume before us we have all that can be accomplished 
by sound learning and enthusiastic labour. The result, then, is 
simply conclusive. Of the five hundred pages of this book the 
portions hitherto unprinted occupy less than seventy. Of these a 
third is occupied by a metrical prophecy of St. Berchan, in an his- 
torigal point of view of the least possible value, and at any rate 
to be looked for rather in an Irish series than in a Scotch, The 
bulk of the rest is composed of fresh Pictish annals and genealogies 
of the same interesting type as “ Brude pant” and “ Brude leo.” 
But, with the exception of these seventy pages of new matter, 
the whole book is a simple series of reprints, and those reprints 
of well-known and easily accessible documents. All the Pictish 
annals so familiar in Pinkerton are reproduced here. The well- 
known documents illustrative of the English claims of feudal 
supremacy, the well-known letter of protest addressed by the 
Barons of Scotland to the Pope, published as they have been over 
and over again, even in Government collections, find a place in 
Mr. Skene’s pages. But even reprints failed at last the indus- 
trious editor, and it was necessary to fall back on the expedient of 
“elegant extracts.” Now if there be a question whose expe- 
diency had, we imagined, been thoroughly settled, it was this, 
The very form of the Rolls series is an emphatic protest against 
the practice—sanctioned as it was by the high authority of Dom 
Bouquet and his coadjutors—of selecting from historic documents 
such passages only as the editors consider of historic importance. 
It is plain that selections of this sort commit all future scholars to 
the views, wise or unwise, of the editor who makes them ; — | 
above all, that the physiognomy of a work—that general air 
tone which, as in cases like that of Giraldus, tells us more 
of the spirit and temper of the time than any isolated portions 
possibly can—is wholly lost and destroyed. So complete has been 
the unanimity of historic scholars on this point since the experi- 
ment of Dom Bouquet that, though his great collection is still 
necessarily continued on the same plan, it has been definitely 
abandoned in the magnificent series of works issued under the 
supervision of M. Guizot, and in the valuable publications of the 
Historical Society of France. The great German series of Pertz 
is composed of unmutilated documents; and in England the 
abandonment of the older method pursued in the MJonumenta 
Historica in the series of works published by the Rolls had, we 
thought, put an end to any dispute on the subject. Mr. Skene, 
however, has the plea of necessity to advance. He had no 
more complete works even to reprint, and so he is driven to 
cuttings and padding from books of the commonest order. Sli 
from the Layainon, from the Tepographia Hibernia, from 
Chronicle of Huntingdon, even trom books already published 
in the sister series of the Rolls, such as the Annales Cambria, 
meet us at every page. As if conscious of the weakness of 
his case, Mr. Skene seems to have spent some pains on fresh 
collations of some of the extracts given; but what are we to 
of the fragments of Marianus Seotus transferred bodily from 
the printed pages of Pertz with the candid admission that the 
manuscript is not accessible to the editor, or the bit of the life of 
St. Colgan taken literally from Colgan’s text because the manu- 
script is lost? It may be true that a new edition of the Irish 
annals of Tighernach is greatly to be desired, and that the Irish 
version of the Vita Tiipartita discovered by Dr. Todd and 
Professor O’Curry should be printed, but the waste of public 
money on cuttings from them is not likely to forward their 
publication, nor is the reprinting for the filth time of so well 
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known a work as the Duan Albanaich. On the character of 
most of these extracts—in fact, on the trivial nature throughout 
of the documents printed by Mr. Skene—we are not now com- 
menting. What we wish to point out is the purely factitious 
character of the collection as a whole. “Such being the series of 
the fragments of our chronicles anterior to the time of Fordun 
which are still to be found,” we cannot but trust that even the 
Lord Clerk Register will gain some clearer notions as to the 
alleged existence of Scottish materials for the history of Britain 
over Tweed. 


The truth is that the whole claim is founded on the absurdest 
of blunders. Never did a people exhibit a stronger example 
than the Scotch of what is termed nowadays “ nationality,’ and 

et never was a people made up of elements so incongruous. 

ew races cherish a stronger national antipathy than the Irish, 
the Welsh, and the English; and yet the Irish of the Iigh- 
lands, the Lowland English, and the Welsh of Galloway, form 
the elements of this Scottish people. Its very name is in 
fact a theft, as its tongue is an English dialect. It was not 
till the tenth century that “Scotland” ceased to mean the 
country that we call Ireland. It was not till the eleventh 
that the name of Lothian superseded the older designation of 
“ Saxony.” In Bede’s time the Firth of Forth was a great national 
boundary, and divided “the Realm of the English” from “the 
Realm of the Picts.” North of it lay two races which have an 
earlier association in our minds from the ravages of Pict and Scot 
which followed the cessation of the Roman rule in Britain. But, 
historically, the Pict is the mere Celtic inhabitant of North 
Britain, and utterly distinct from the Scots, the “ Irish marauders,” 
as Gildas calls them, who came not from the north, but from the 
west, and sailed with their loot back to Ireland again. Mr. 
Skene has clearly summarized the steps by which these Irish 
marauders gave their name to North Britain :— 


This sketch of the history of the four nations which occupied the territory 
of the subsequent kingdom of Scotland shows the Scots as occupying a very 
different position in true history from that assigned to them in the scheme 
of the early Scottish history propounded by John ef Fordun, Appearing 
for the first time in the year 360 as a people of Ireland, inhabiting Ireland, 
and joining with other barbaric tribes in incursions upon the Roman province 
in Britain, it was only about the year 498 that the Scots formed their first 
permanent settlement on the western shores of North Britain ; and contined 
within limits differing but little from those of the modern county of Argyle, 
they remained a small Scottish colony in Britain for about 250 years, i.¢. to 
nearly the middle of the eighth century, under their Scottish kings, without 
extending their territory beyond these limits. During this time they were 
subjected for a period of between thirty and forty years to the rule of the 
Angles, and at the end of it they were entirely crushed and subdued by the 
Pictish monarch. There was then an interval of as neariy as possible one 
century between the termination of the small Scottish kingdom of Dalriada 
and the subsequent Scottish kingdom founded by Kenneth Mae Alpin, 
during which we find a series of Pictish princes in Dalriada. In 
the middle of the ninth century a Scottish dynasty was placed on 
the Pictish throne under Kenneth Mac Alpin, who, after ruling for 
four reigns as Kings of the Picts, succeeded in establishing the succession 
permanently in the Scottish line, and the Scots obtained so completely the 
supremacy under the monarchs of their own race, that the kingdom became 
essentially Scottish, and their kings were termed either Reges Albanix or 
Reges Scotorum. Under this line of kings and their successors the different 


provinces forming the subsequent Kingdom of Scotland came by degrees | 
under sway, until eventually they became kings of the whole territory of | 


Scotland, and as these provinces became incorporated into the kingdom it 
formed one complete monarchy. 


The preface, in fact, throughout is admirably written, and is evi- 
dently the work of a sound historic scholar. The old fables of 
Fordun, the old jealousy of English pretensions, find small mercy 
at the critical hands of Mr. Skene; indeed we hardly know a better 
introduction to Scottish history than the introduction to this 
volume. It is as impartial and learned in its way (and we can 
give no higher praise) as the work of Mr. Robertson, It is the 
more startling, when we turn from the preface to the work: itself, 
to find all this sound sense and knowledge flung to the winds. 
Mr. Skene tells us, by way of defence, that 


His geographical limit has been the kingdom of Scotland in its present 
extent, and every event which can be supposed to have happened within the 
limits of that territory has been considered as falling within the scope of 
this work. As the Anglic kingdom of Northumbria extended to the Firth 
of Forth, and the Cymric population to the Virth of Clyde, this has led 
him to include many events connected with the early Saxon and Welsh 
annals, 


The obvious answer to this is that “the kingdom of Scotland in 
its present extent ”—that is, as it existed before the Union—is as 
much a matter of the past as the Scot kingdom under Kenneth 
Mac Alpin; but even allowing the phrase to be accurate, what 
range would Mr. Skene imagine he might take were he the editor 
of a series of “ Monuments of the History of l'rance”? Would 
the annexation of Elsass and Rousillon privilege him to include 
every document bearing on the history of Germany and Spain? or, 
if no French records existed, would he feel justified in filling the gap 
from the stores of Meyer and Muratori, because Nizza and Artois are 
now within the geographical limits of France? The truth is, Mr. 
Skene was set to make bricks without straw, and sheer necessity 
has set him pillaging in his neighbours’ fields. But, from the 
sound and genuine tone of his own work in the introduction, we 
are convinced he would be the last man to justify the very clever 
transaction of which his book is at once the result and the ex- 
posure, 


ANNALS OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY.*® 


Tos greatest and most famed of modern academical libraries 
must needs have had a history of its own. The only wonder 
is that it should never yet have met with its appropriate annalist, 
Of the host of men of learning and leisure who have toiled or trifled 
for hours or years amid its teeming shelves, it might be thought 
strange that to none should have occurred the design of 
chronicling the growth and describing the contents of those migh 

collections which make the Bodleian in some respects the richest 
and most choice among the libraries of Europe. We are glad to 
find the task at length undertaken by a gentleman whom all who 
are in the least degree conversant with Oxford life, or otherwise 
at all competent to form an opinion, must judge beforehand well 
fitted for the work. Mr. Macray has from his official position 
enjoyed exceptional advantages for the execution of his design, 
and he has carried it through in an exact, conscientious, and pains- 
taking spirit. The subject is not one to call for rhetorical display, 
or to give much play to the arts of imagination. The book itself 
may not be one to possess much interest for such as read simply 
for amusement or trom a love of sensation. Its tale is told in a 
manner suiliciently plain, or even, as some would be inclined to say, 
dull. Thereis nevertheless enough of interest connected with this 
august temple of learning, and with the shades of the great and 
wise who have drawn inspiration from its shrine, to engage the 
minds of all earnest and thoughtful students, if not to attract the 
attention of a frivolous generation. A more imaginative writer 
might have thrown a glow of romance over the theme. The 
mighty scholars and profound thinkers of three centuries and more 
might have been shown at work among these dusty tomes. The 
sounds of philosophic or literary strife might have been evoked 
once more from the silence of ages. The writer's view might have 
been widened to take in the history of other and rival collections 
from the earliest page in the annals of human learning. The bent 
of Mr, Macray’s literary temper has not led him so far afield, nor 
has it tempted him from his sensible and modest purpose into the 
thorny paths of critical or polemical controversy. te is not his 
ambition to emulate the erudite German who began his history of 
all the libraries of the world by a lengthy aud learned chapter De 
Bibliothecis Antediluvianis, We are not detained on our way to 
decide how far the glory of modern Oxford had a prototype and 
model in the mysterious Aixjath Sepher, the “City of Books.” It 
is as the annalist, not the historian or the critic, that our author 
enters upon the records of the great foundation which he has so 


| long and so well served. If less recondite or remote, there may 


be a charm of its own attaching to the quict cells and well-stored 
galleries of the Bodleian, not less real or potent than that of the 
iarpsiov Luxij¢ of old Osimandyas himself, The inheritance of all 
the ages is here stored for our use, and the simple tale of the 
growth of this great treasure interests us in the telling. 

In the north-east corner of St. Mary’s Church, over a dark and 
cavernous vault now the receptacle of the University fire-engines, 
but once the seat of the Chancellor, Doctors, and Masters in Con- 
gregation, is the site of the original University library of Oxford. 
This is a chamber forty-five feet long and twenty broad, now 
assigned as a lecture-room to the Professor of Law. Here 
was begun about 1367, aud finally established in 1409, the first 
actual library of the University, called after Thomas Cobham, 
Lishop of Woycester, who about 1320 (seven years before his 
death) set about building the room and providing for the books 
he had collected. Before this time, however, Wood tells us there 
were some books kept in chests in St. Mary’s Church, which were 
to be lent out under pledges, as weil as some chained to desks. 
Another precursor of the general library was the collection be- 
queathed to Durham College (on the site of which stands the 
present Trinity) in 1345 by one of its founders, the learned author 
of the Philolablion, Philip of Bury. On the dissolution of the 
College by Henry VIII., some of the books are said to have 
been transierred to the building in which Bishop Cobham’s col- 
lection had by that time found a permanent and more spacious 
home, or rather had undergone what amounted to a new founda- 
tion. Before a score of years had passed since the completion and 
the opening of Cobham’s Library, the needs of the University 
brought forward Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, the munificent 
patron of the new learning. Besides liberal gifts of money 
the new Divinity School then in process of erection, the Duke 
came down with still richer contributions of books for the 
library. Detween the years 1439 and 1446, he appears t0 
have forwarded about 600 MSS. which were for the time 
deposited in chests in Cobham’s Library. A catalogue of 
364 of these MSS., printed from the lists preserved im the 
University Register, in Documents Illustrative of Social and 
Academic Life at Oxford, edited by the Rey. H. Anstey, 3 
in the series of Chronicles issued ‘under the sanction of the 
Master of the Rolls. They were very varied in character. 
With works in divinity, philosophy, and law were mingled 
treatises on medicine and science, together with many in lighter 
literature. There were no less than seven MSS. of Petrarch a0 
three of Boccaccio. A bequest of additional MSS. contemplat 
by the Duke, being “all the Latyn bukes that he had,” togethet 
with 1oo/. towards the completion of the “ Divyne Scoles,’ wa 


* Aunals of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, s.p. 1598—A.D. 1867 5 with @ 
Preliminary Notice of the carlier Library founded in the Fourteenth Century: 


By the Rey. William Dunn Macray, M.A. London, Oxford, and Car 
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with difficulty procured, owing to his having died in 1447 with- 
out formally signing his will. We hear with surprise that only 
three out of all these MSS. are known to exist in the present 
library. ‘Sundry of them appear in some mysterious way to have 
crept into the Herleian, Cottonian, and Egerton collections now 
in the British Museum. The original room at St. Mary’s proving 
wholly insufficient to hold these additional treasures, the building 
of a new one Was first intimated in a letter from the University to 
the Duke, July 14, 1444. It was finally completed in 1480, and 
forms now the central portion of the great reading-room. The 
name of another liberal donor follows that of Duke Humphrey 
in the list of benefactors. Bishop Thomas Kempe of London, 
besides largely contributing to the Divinity School, sent some 
books in the year 1487, which, however, Wood complains, in a 
yery few years began to disappear, being borrowed by scholars 
upon petty and insuflicient pledges, which they chose to forfeit 
rather than restore the books. An imputation of this kind rests 
upon Polydore Virgil, who, being refused any further opportunities 
of abstraction, had to obtain a special license from Henry VIII. 
for taking out any MS. Sir H. Ellis, in his preface to his edition 
of Virgil, attempts indeed to exculpate his author. The storm 
of Puritan bigotry did most, however, to disperse the gathering 
treasures of learning. In 1550 the Commissioners appointed 
under Edward VI. for reformation of the University visited the 
libraries in the spirit of John Knox. All MSS. ornamented with 
illustrations or rubricated initials were destroyed as Popish, and the 
rest exposed to indiscriminate injury and theft. The traditional 
reports of eye-witnesses handed down by Wood are abundantly 
confirmed by the well known descriptions of Leland and Bale as to 
what went on elsewhere. We hear of MSS. burned, or sold to tailors 
for measures, and to bookbinders for covers and the like, until not 
one remained i site. An entry in the University Register, ex- 
tracted by Mr. Macray, completes the record of tle catastrophe. 
On the 25th of January,15 55-6, the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, 
with two Masters of Arts, one of them Mr. Morwent, President of 
Corpus, were elected a delegacy ad vendenda subsellia librorum in 
publica Acad mie bibliotheca, ipsius Universitatis nomine. The very 
shelves and stalls of Duke Humphyrey’s treasure were, in the name 
of that seat of learning, condemned for firewood. 

Four years after this act of vandalism an undergraduate 
entered at Magdalen College who was destined thereafter to 
be moved by the sight of the ruin and desolation around 
so to reconstruct the old Plantagenet’s library that the glory 
of the second house should eclipse by far the glory of the 
first. A successful student both of the classic and modern 
languages, and eager in the cause of learning, Thomas Bodley, 
on being elected a Fellow of Merton in 1563, undertook, without 
fee or reward, a public Greek lecture in the college hall. 
After some years spent in academic pursuits, Bodley betook him- 
self to diplomatic service abroad, carrying with him still his 
affection for the ancient seventiarwm sedes, the haunts of his earlier 
studies. Weary at length of statecraft and the ways of Courts, 
“Iconcluded at the last,” he says, in Peliquiane Bodlciane, “ to 
set up my staff at the library door in Oxon; being thoroughly 
persuaded that in my solitude and surcease from the common- 
wealth affairs 1 could not bring myself to better purpose than 
by reducing that place (which then in every part lay ruined and 
waste) to the public use of students.” Ina letter to the Vice- 
Chancellor, February 23, 1597-8, he offers to take upon himself the 
charge and cost of fitting it up with shelves and seats, of obtaining 
benetactions of books, and ot endowing it with an aunual rent. 
Merton College found the timber. In two years the beautiful 
roof was put up, which is deservedly admired siill. Bodley’s 
arms are painted on the bosses dividing the panels which bear the 
ams of the University. The Eastern wing was added in 1610, 
and the picture-gallery in 1613-19. The original register of 
benefactions, provided by the founder—two large volumes in 
vellum—is one of the curiosities of the library. 

Among the first and largest donors of books in the year 1600 
oveur Lord Buckhurst (atterwards Karl of Dorset), the Karl of 
Essex, Lords Hunsdon, Montacute ( patristic works), Lisle (after- 
wards Leicester), Lumley, and William Gent, who gave a large 
collection of books, chiefly medical. Of the many bvoks given 
about this time by Bodley himself, one was no doubt the famous 
copy of the French Romance of Alexander, specially interesting 
for its numerous quaint illustrations of the customs, trades, 
amusements, and dress of the time. Great use has been made 
of these by Strutt. The colophon shows that this work was 
ur years in painting, and ends with the words, in gold letters, 

Che line fu perfais de la enluminure au xviii e jour dauryl. 
Ver Jelian de grise, Lan de grace M.cce.xliiij.” ‘The scribe’s name 
8 given as Thomas Plenus Amoris (Fullalove). Sir H. Savile 
and William Camden are registered as donors of books in the 
ollowing year; but the greatest benefactor of the year was 
the first librarian, Dr. Thomas James, for love of whom Bodley 
Consenied to relax for once his stringent rule which till the 
year 1856 forbade the librarian to be married. Almost every 
year contains the mention of gifts from men of mark or rank. 

1603 Raleigh gives sol. There seems to be some doubt 
ao the story of his having procured for Oxford the library 
. Osorius, Bishop of Faro in Portugal, which was carried off 
at the capture of that place by Essex in 1598. In this year Sir 

- Votton presented, together with ten other MSS., the MS. of the 
a traditionally believed to be one of the two copies of the 

ftalic version sent by Pope Gregory to Augustine in Britain, 


copy is now among Archbishop Parker’s MSS. in Corpus Christi 
Library, Cambridge. June 20, 1604, letters patent were granted 
by James I., styling the library by the founder's name, and 
licensing the University to hold lands, &c. in mortmain for its 
maintenance to an amount not exceeding 200 marks a year. 
Visiting the library in the year following, His Majesty is recorded 
to have prosed as was his wont touching the fruits of learning, 
and to have uttered the mild witticism that the founder's name 
should rather be Godly than Bodly, adding that were he not 
King James he would be a University man. It seems, however, 
that the King’s liberal offer of choice and rare books from the 
royal collection bore but meagre fruit. Dr. James’s first catalogue 
both of printed books and MSS. was printed in this year. In 
1610, by agreement with the Stationers’ Company, Bodley, after 
“many rubs and delays,” secured for his library copies of all 
books published by members of that body. This agreement was 
the precursor of the obligations secured a the Copyright Acts. 
An order of the Star Chamber was made July 11, 1637, con- 
firming this grant. An ordinance of the Company, passed in 
1612, for enforcing the obligation upen all its members, 1s printed 
by Mr. Macray, for the first time, from the University archives. 

The permanent endowment of his library was commenced by 
the founder in 1611 by the purchase from Lord Norreys of the 
manor of Hendons, near Maidenhead, worth annually g1/. 10s., 
to which he added certain tenements in Distaff Lane, London, 
yielding a rent of 40/. 

Dying on January 28, 1613, Bodley was buried, by his 
desire, in the chapel of his college, with much state, and 
bewailed in two volumes of elegiac verse, among others by 
Laud in Latin, and Isaac Casaubon in Greek. One volume was 
entitled Bodleiomnema, and the other, Justa Fincbria Ptolemet 
Oxontensis. The bulk of his fortune, 7,c0ol. it was said, was 
bequeathed by him for the building of the east wing of the library 
and the cnighstien of the schools. But it fell miserably short, 
Dr. Hudson, the librarian, says, “by reason of the fraud of his 
executor, the loan of a great sum of money to Charles I. in his 
distress, and by the fire of London,” the tenements in Distaff Lane 
having no doubt been burnt. A curious present had been promised 
by Bodley of a cloak of “ Tartar lamb’s wool,” sent to Sir Richard 
Lee by the Emperor of Muscovy. This singular garment was, 
after some time, recovered from Bodley’s executors. Tradescant’s 
first catalogue of the Ashmolean Museum mentions “a coat lyned 
with Agnus Scythicus,” but it is not now to be traced. A report 
from the University archives, given in the appendix by Mr. 
Macray, explains what this queer bequest really was. Agnus 
Scythicus is simply the woolly fungus-like growth of a large fern 
common in Tartary, which bears some resemblance to a full-grown 
lamb poised on the top of a vegetable stalk. Tons of the same 
fibrous substance are now imported from New Zealand for stuiling 
cushions, &c. Dr. Hochstetter’s admirable work on that colony 
enables us to identify it with Raoulia eximia, found in Canterbury 
in abundance at an elevation of 6,000 feet above the sea. In 
1629 the valuable Barocci collection of Greek MSS. in 242 
volumes, purchased by William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
Chancellor of the University, was presented by that nobleman to 
the library. Some supplementary volumes kept back by the Earl 
were bought and presented by Cromwell. The gift of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, in 1634, of 238 MSS. including the works of Roger 
Bacon, Grostéte, Reade, Eschynden, and others, was of immense 
value, chiefly as bearing upon the early history of science in 
England. Laud’s great collection, consisting of nearly 1,300 
MSS. in divers languages, forms a series of priceless treasures, 
pre-eminent among which are the famous Codex Laudianus, 
of the Acts, in parallel columns of Greek and Latin, set down 
by Mx. Coxe and Dr. Tischendorf as written towards the end 
ot the seventh century. Another famous MS. is a copy of the 
Saxon Chronicle, ending A.D. 1154, probably from the Abbey 
of Peterborough. There is also a curious Irish MS. containing 
the Psalter of Cashel, Cormac’s Glossary, and the poems of 
SS. Columb-kill and Patrick. The known value of the library, 
even in a money point of view, by this time began to put it 
in jeopardy. A London newsletter of the 2nd of April 1649 in- 
forms us that “the Jews proffer 600,000/. for Paul’s and Oxford 
Library, and may have them for 200,000/. more.” Happily, the 
rapacity of the Council of War running the figure up too high, 
this neat stroke of commercial business fell short of the mark. 
Selden’s splendid bequest added no less than 8,000 volumes, 
nearly all bearing his well-known motto, savrd¢ rijy 
Ospiav. The mere bringing the books from London cost 84/, 
and the providing chains for them, as stipulated by the executors, 
25/. 10s. Of the wealth of this collection in classics and science 
theology and history, and, above all, in Biblical and ‘Talmudical 
literature, it is impossible to give any idea. Other additions 
of vast, though lesser, importance mark successive pages in the 
Annals of the Bodleian, Colonel Vernon’s wonderful collection 
of early English poetry, the Ormulum and Cedmon of Francis 
Junius, the Oriental books and MSS. of Thomas Graves, and the 
still more precious accumulations of Pococke and Ussher, swelled 
year by year the riches of their several departments. ‘The name 
of John Locke appears in the Register, A.D. 1704, as the donor of 
his own works, Consume coupled with those of Stillingfleet in 
reply. The Tanner MSS. in 1736 formed a bequest of in- 
exhaustible service to antiquarians. The Clarendon series, so 
productive to the University exchequer as well as invaluable to the 
study of the Ciyil War, came into the possession of the library in 
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dson of the Chancellor. In point of variety and bull, no 
nefaction since the time of Bodley, Laud, and Selden came up to 
that of Rawlinson, the non-juring Bishop. _ His only rivals since 
his day have been Gough and Douce. The largest sum ever 
voted for the purchase of works was 5,444/. = in 1817 for the 
great collection of the Jesuit Canonici of Venice. The MSS. 
alone amounted to 2,045. Among them were 15 MSS. of Dante, 
the first of that author which the library possessed. Malone’s 
rich collection of English dramatic literature and poetry came in 
in 1821. But to enumerate fairly even the choice and exceptional 
treasures with which this wondrous storehouse of learning and 
intellect has been gradually filled during three centuries and a 
half would be to transcribe bodily from almost every page of its 
Annals. Those readers who wish for ampler details under an 
period or head will find abundant material at their comman 
together with those means of reference to further authorities an 
sources of knowledge which every true and conscientious scholar is 
at pains to supply. In the Appendix will be found much useful 
matter relating to the existing constitution and rules of the 
Bodleian, together with lists of past and present office-bearers, and 
many particulars touching the miscellaneous objects of interest 
which form part of the collection. An excellent index, a feature 
too often wanting in compilations of this kind, makes the whole 
available for immediate reference. The book deserves on every 
account to be regarded as a decided boon to the reading portion of 
the public. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN.* 


 . LAWRENCE, Yeoman, is a dweller by the seaside. 
On the eastern coast of Kent, in the region of the Cinque 
Ports, his forefathers have lived on their own land from a remote 
antiquity, farming it with more or less industry and success, and 
in the intervals of labour indulging in a little relaxation on the 
water, for the most part on moonlight nights—fishing, as they said 
themselves, and perhaps giving some ground for a different opinion 
which prevailed on the subject among their neighbours. The 
descendants of the yeoman will, it appears, continue to live by the 
seaside in the same neighbourhood, in materially improved cir- 
cumstances, and probably with a less equivocal reputation; and 
we trust that the fortunes of the family may find hereafter some 
chronicler like Mrs. Edwards, who shall have as completely caught 
the spirit in which a seaside story can be written. Perhaps, 
however, the publication of these volumes at the present season 
is a little premature; and a judicious novel-reader will reserve 
them till the autumn brings round the opportunity for taking 
them up under the conditions which they require for full appre- 
ciation. There are, as every one knows, certain artistic exhibitions 
of skill and science the perfection of which consists in the absence 
of all inherent necessity or seeming probability of their ever 
reaching a termination. That they will come to an end, as a fact, 
may be reasonably predicted; but no cause can be assigned, nor 
can any period be fixed, for such an expected conclusion. ‘Their 
progress is one of repetition, not of development. Admiring 
tradition, in one of our i schools, records, we believe, of a 
late captain of the School Eleven that he was “in” for a fort- 
night in a “ house-match,” and “not out” then; and there is no 
reason in the nature of things, except the rules of the M. C.C., to 
hinder two such heroes, with eye and hand well in, from holding 
their ground at Lord’s during the whole of a season. But the 
longest innings does somehow or other come to an end, and so does 
Mrs. Edwards’s story. Its life has been extended iar beyond the 
span of an ordinary three-volume novel. An arithmetical process 
of an elementary nature gives for Mrs. Edwards’s work a value of 
four volumes and a half in the customary measurement—a liberality 
for which seaside readers will owe her their sincerest thanks. 
In the hurried minutes which alone can be given to a novel during 
the working period of the year, so copious a flow of narrative, 
with its attendant page after page of description and conversation, 
does somewhat affect the reader with a sense of weariness, and 
inclines him very much to throw down the volume as a bore. 
Lying on the beach in August, with nothing to do or to think 
about, and with a resolute determination that he will do nothing, 
and think about nothing—meaning to dispossess his mind of every 
fact and condition of work-day life, and to dismiss all the proba- 
bilities of human society to the same limbus with its experiences— 
he will find in Steven Lawrence “the height of company,” who 
will not in the least interfere with his inclination if he is disposed 
to go to sleep, but will rather “ mingle strangely with his dreams” 
if he does. We have a long, low, white wall, bounding on the sea- 
ward side the enclosure of an old-fashioned farm ; across the bay, 
in the opposite direction, a country gentleman’s house, with lawns 
sloping down towards the beach, and a background of trees; the 
village, with its church on high ground a little way inland, and 
with its shabby little “ Shiloh ” on a lower level nearer the shore, 
lying midway between ; in front, the Channel, with its direct and 
material associations of Boulogne and Paris, and its more vague 
and shadowy suggestions of far away regions, Mexican forests, 
islands of the blcst, and so on; and the distant railway whistle, 
the memento mori of holiday time and idleness, filling up the picture 
with dreary visions of an unseen London behind. Odd combinations 
of fact and fancy in an indiscriminate jumbling together of the pro- 
saic and the impossible, snatches of pastoral poetry set to the tune 

* Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By Mrs. Edwaras. 3 vols. London: 
Richard Bentley. 1863. 
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of waves falling on the beach, and bits recollected at random from 
the latest fashionable or sensational novel which had chanced to 
come to one’s hand, would naturally in such a scene frame them. 
selves into a consistent and harmonious sequence of events, with 
something like the following result—the consciousness of personal 
identity being veiled, but by no means destroyed, in the certainty 
of being somebody else, like the blending of two pictures in 
dissolving view, and the somebody else, or the union of the 
and the xon-ego, being cailed, for convenience sake, Steven Law. 
rence. 

It must be very pleasant to be a young farmer, strong, 
splendidly-built, unquestionably handsome, well furnished with 
ready money, and seven-and-twenty, in newly-acquired possession 
of one’s ancestral acres and home, and without a relation alive in 
the world. To have been knocking about for ten or a dozen years 
in California and Mexico, till he has almost forgotten how to read, 
and looks on writing a letter home at Christmas time as a feat of 
scholarship deserving a University degree, or something equiva 
lent to it; to have been half-killed in a drunken street-fight, and 
called back to life again to cultivate the manners and graces of the 
“noble savage’ running “ wild in woods,” is the best possible 
paration for mixing in refined West-end society. The “ beautiful 
savage” falls into all its ways by instinct, and is the observed of 
all observers at the Opera on the first evening after his arrival in 
London, as he escorts the reigning beauty of the season from her 
box to her carriage. The beauty, when she is at home, lives at 
the country-house on the other side the bay; and had been 
exactly eight years old when Steven, having exchanged his posi- 
tion of heir-presumptive of Ashcot Farm for that of odd boy a 
the premises on the production of the ge from some 
mysterious hiding-place, shortly afterwards exchanged the latter 
ages for the Californian and “ noble savage ” state of existence, 

Liss Katharine Fane at the time was growing up into girlhood in 
the society of a poor relation, or first cousin, seven or eight years 
her senior in age, but of remarkably diminutive size, whose some- 
what indefinite Parisian antecedents had developed in her an 
early capacity for flirting, and of whom Steven in the backwoods 
cherished an exceedingly hazy remembrance. “Old Josh,” 
Steven’s uncle, in due time dying in the natural course of thin 
and “ young Josh ” anticipating what to him would have been 
natural course of things in drinking himself to death by — 
his neck instead, Steven was summoned home to take possession 
his ag ay and Dora, the poor dependent of the Squire’s family, 
wrote her congratulations and welcomes across the sea to 
young farmer, according to the fashion of young ladies in her rank 
of life with men whom they have not seen for a dozen years, and 
have not spoken to a dozen times even then, With her letter she 
thoughtfully enclosed her photograph—that is, it was not her 
photograph, but that made no difference. If it was not hers, it 
might have been; and there was no need of any explanation, or at 
any rate there is no explanation given of the exchange; «nd the 
“beautiful savage,” having only allowed himself time, after landing 
at Southampton, to swallow a sirloin of beef (with pickles), pur- 
chase a bunch of fresh violets (on May zoth), oll get sliaved, 
came up to London, hurried to 1224 Hertford Street, May Fair, 
found in the drawing-room the original of the photograph, 
“caught her abruptly in his arms, and kissed her.” Katharine 
Fane, who was then nearly twenty, “engaged to be married to 
Lord Petres, and a celebrated London beauty,” was conquered on 
the spot by this positive style of love-making. “The instinet 
of the poor savage was true. He had returned for hey 
and for no other; and had found her—thus! ... And at 
when the world was green again, when hedgerow and orch 
were hung in bridal white, they were married.” The omitted 
sentences, represented by the hiatus in our quotation, extend 
over rather more than nine hundred pages, and might have 
been contracted into ninety, or expanded into nine thousand, 
without interfering in the least with the structure of the 
The interval is filled up with a series of scenes, in which the 
different characters appear in situations more or less complicated, 
the natural and commonplace alternating or mingling with 
extravagant or grotesque, as images in a dream succeed or com- 
bine with each other. The entire consciousness, in the sleeper, of 
his personal character and condition, even to the minutest de 
of the clothes which he may be wearing, which is fully com- 
patible with a complete acceptance of the reality of the mental 
visionary picture, is thus transferred with much effect to the 
pages of the novelist. The young farmer, in his rough working 
dress, pulling across the bay in the sunset to the terrace wher 
the Squire with his guests and the ladies of his family are et 
joying the evening air; joining the party as a matter of course; 
inviting the young ladies in a lump, and persuading the youn 
and prettiest of them by herself to accompany him back to the 
farm, and then, after a long ¢éte-d-téte in the farm garden, aD 
“ Katharine, I love you,” as a kind of incidental observation 2 
the course of it, suggesting, as he rows the young lady 
across the bay in the dark, that he is thinking of running the 
boat on the rocks, so that they might both be drowned, 
nobody need know —— about it—all this is represented a 
naturally, and as exactly within the compass of probability, as whet 
the same young farmer offers a kiss to an old sweetheart whom 
he recognises in the barmaid of a village public-house, and fin 
his attentions declined, with “Oh Sir! Mr. Steven, please! 
was asked in church for the first time last Sunday. Peter N 
please, Sir, of the Mill.” a 

That Katharine is going to marry Lord Petres on the thirtieth 
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of next November twelvemonth, and meant to go to “ Tangiers” 
for the honeymoon, only that Lord Petres’ French cook would 
have given warning, and that there was no other French cook, or at 
Jeast only one, to be had; and that Lord Petres is always muffled 
up to the eyes, and burns wood fires, and has several different 
kinds of Chambertin for breakfast, and calls on Steven at the 
Charing Cross Hotel, as a first introduction, an hour before- 
hand with an invitation to breakfast with him, and is writing a 
at work on Reform, to be published fifty years after his 
oath ; that he is obliged to travel with Katharine by a night train 
from Paris in the middle of winier to bring back Dora, who has 
run away from her husband with Mr. Clarendon Whyte, who wa. 
not one of “ the Five,” and had never shot any tigers in India, but 
was only the son of an Oxford Street hatter after all, which Dora 
did not know, or else she would not have left Steven, though he 
said she must not wear the blue and silver page’s dress; and then 
that Lord Petres secured an invitation for her to the Duchess of 
St. Alwine’s morning concert, because people bowed to Katharine 
over her head in Rotten Row, and she died happily in conse- 
uence; but that Steven broke his arm and was almost killed in a 
i which he would have taken quite easily on his Mexican 
mustang, but which was too much for his Irish mare, even if he 
had not made the bet with Lord Petres when he was half drunk 
the night before; and of course, therefore, that it was settled that 
he was to marry Katharine, though her approaching marriage to 
Lord Petres had been formally announced in the Morning Post, 
and the wedding-dresses bought—all this, and a great deal more 
of the same sort, is exactly the kind of incident to be followed 
with placid interest by any one lying on the beach in August, not 
altogether certain whether he was awake or asleep. In the 
ordinary waking and working world it is not, we should imagine, 
usual—unless the custom of gavelkind may make a difference in 
Kent—for the estate of an English gentleman to pass to his 
wife’s daughter by a former husband; and Mr. Hilliard, “the 
uire,” had picked up Katharine’s mother, as an interesting 
though very silly widow, on the beach at Scarborough. The 
probabilities of such a disposition of property would hardly be 
increased if the young lady had chosen to marry an illiterate 
working farmer of Wesleyan proclivities, and “ savage” manners 
and custems, recently returned from the diggings to settle in 
the parish. Mrs. Edwards, indeed, is not hampered by pro- 
babilities in any way, otherwise the sort of life which the 
“beautiful savage” and the London fine lady would be likely 
to lead together in the dull seaside farm, on the interest of 
the lady’s five thousand pounds and the annual “ three or four 
hundred golden sovereigns ” which the “yeoman,” if he saved 
labourer’s wages by working himself, expected his property to 
bring in, might not . ty very inviting in prospect. It is 
a pity, we think, that the obvious expedient did not occur to 
Mrs. Edwards of bringing old Klaus, the German, home from 
America to the wedding, with a shipload of nuggets for a bridal 
ift. A few additional chapters would not have made the story 
more tedious than it is already; the cash in actual possession 
would have satisfied the craving which well-trained young lady 
readers must now necessarily feel; and we ourselves should have 
welcomed old Klaus back again, after parting with him almost in 
the first chapter, as the only rational or possible being we had 
been fortunate enough to meet from one end of Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman, to the other. 


THE QUEROLUS OF PSEUDO-PLAUTUS.* 


T= practice of affixing the name of Plautus to Latin plays of 
which he was not the author furnished matter of reflection to 
Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic. III. 3), who probably flourished in the 
second century. The comedies enumerated by that writer as 
having been thus wrongly assigned have long since passed away, 
but there is one of a later date, entitled Quervlws, which still exists 
almost in its integrity,and which in the middle ages seems to have 
been set down to the account of Plautus without scruple or hesi- 
tation. Indeed, when John of Salisbury, who lived in the twelfth 
vlishay’ and who was unquestionably one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of the day, referred to Plautus, this same Querolus 
seems to have been the only work he had in view, though he was 
familiar with the Exauchws and Andria of Terence. In 1564 the 
Printed edition of Querolus appeared at Paris, under the 
auspices of P. Daniel, and it has never so entirely vanished from 
the sight of the learned world that it has not from time to time 
Tecelved a passing notice from men of comprehensive erudition. 
The now admitted fact that the author of Querolus 1s not 
utus may be clearly ascertained, without the least expenditure 
of critical sagacity, by a glance at a passage in the prologue, the 
speaker whereof declares :— 
Aulula-iam hodie sumus acturi, non veterem, at rudem, 
Investigatam Plauti per vestigia. 
Surely there was a hole in John of Salisbury’s book, or he could 
hardly have missed the knowledge that the comedy was the work 
® humble imitator of Plautus, not of Plautus himself. The 
€ just cited is also valuable, inasmuch as it unequivocally 
‘res, what may be inferred from the play, that the ancient 
Aulularia was in the mind of the author, who has used its name 
& * * second title to his own piece. His work, like that of his 
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immortal predecessor, treats of a treasure which has been concealed 
by a deceased miser, named Euclio, like the principal character in 
the old Aulu/aria, and the Lar Familiaris officiates as prologue, 
and has evidently an eye to the triumph of right. We will, how- 
ever, describe the plot at some length. 

The action takes place before the house inhabited by Querolus, 
whence the first speaker, the Lar Familiaris, issues forth to recount 
the story of a hidden treasure. Querolus is the son of Euclio, an 
avaricious old gentleman, who has died abroad, having before his 
departure concealed a large quantity of gold in a funeral urn 
ostensibly containing the ashes of his father, which he has buried 
near the altar of the Lar. The existence and situation of this 
treasure has been communicated by the deceased Euclio to a false 
friend ; but he has forgotten to describe the funereal aspect of the 
vessel. The friend, whose perfidy is hereafter to be shown, has 
not yet appeared, but the Lar, as he explains, is about to put 
Querolus in possession of the hidden treasure, though by an 
indirect way. He observes :— 

Erat hoc sane facile nobis aurum domino ostendere, 

Aut responso aut somnio: sed uti homines agnoscant 

Auferri posse nulli, quod dederit Deus, 

Quod fidei male creditum aurum, furto conservabitur.' 
The person on whom the Lar is about to confey this great benefit 
is not of an amiable character, as his name implies. 

Querolus omnibus est molestus, ipsi, si fas est, Deo ; 
Homo ridicule iracundus, itaque ridendus magis. 
Indeed, so peppery is the temper of Querolus, and so bitter are 
his complaints against fortune, that the Lar feels some timidity in 
confessing that he is his tutelary genius, and before he accosts 
him prudently arms himself with a trident, accidentally dropped 
by some fisherman. The rough manner in which he is received 
by Querolus shows that this precaution has not been idle, but the 
grumbler is soon cowed, and a dialogue, occupying nearly 300 
lines, ensues, the Lar being at great pains first to convince 
Querolus, who affects the tone of a severe censor morum, that he 
is not much better than his neighbours, and then to show him 
that the adoption of a new profession will add but little to his 
felicity, the author having clearly in view the sort of doctrine 
taught in the First Satire of Horace. The total want of connexion 
between this long debate and the action of the play is of itself 
enough to indicate a theory of comedy totally different from that 
represented by the works of Plautus, much more than enough 
being done to make the audience familiar with the dissatistied 
disposition of Querolus. The discourse takes at last a practical 
turn, the Lar mysteriously informing Querolus that good fortune 
is in store for him, and that he must take especial care not to 
repel thieves. This sey advice given, the Genius disappears 
into the house, leaving Querolus in a terrible state of mental 
erplexity. 

he al act is far more dramatic. Mandrogerus, the friend, 
who was made acquainted by the deceased Euclio with the secret 
of the hidden treasure, has come armed with his knowledge to 
the residence of Querolus, accompanied by two friends, Sycophanta 
(which is used as a proper name) and Sardanapalus. Like the 
parasite of Plautus, he boasts of his parasitical qualities, vauntin 
the keenness of his scent for gold, rather than for the produce of 
the kitchen :— 
Mandrogerus ego sum, parasitorum longe prestantissimus : 
Jacet aula hic quedam, odorem cujus mihi trans mare ventus detulit. 
Cedant juris conditores, ingenia coquorum omnia, 
Fercula Apici: hujus conditum ollx solus scivit Euclio, 
Aurum est, quod sequor: hoc’st quod ultra mariaque et terras olet. 
Ascertaining that the house before which they are assembled cor- 
responds to the indications given by Euclio, Mandrogerus retires, 
leaving his accomplices to await the appearance of Querolus, 
who, suspecting that the Lar himself may be a thief, has fol- 
lowed him into the house, but presently comes forth, having 
neither found his mysterious visitor nor missed any of his property. 
Feigning not to observe him, Sycophanta and Sardanapalus dis- 
course to each other respecting the wonderful accomplishments of a 
certain magician, till the curiosity of the listener is aroused, and, 
joining the strangers, he expresses a wish to be introduced to the 
extraordinary man. Thus prefaced, Mandrogerus steps forward, 
and, in answer to the interrogations of Querolus, gives a long de- 
scription of three powers by which mundane things are governed— 
namely, the planets, the geese, and the cynocephali. M. Klink- 
hamer is of opinion that the provincial governors, the —— and 
the official underlings of the period are here satirized, and makes out 
his case extremely well; but whether pseudo-magical bufioonery or 
political satire is intended by the author, we have here another in- 
stance of the undramatic character of his mind, and of his tendency 
to dwell on matters wholly irrelevant to the business of the play. 
Querolus not relishing the assistance of any of the powers de- 
scribed, Mandrogerus becomes more practical, and astonishes him 
by his accurate knowledge of the internal arrangements of his 
domicile, in which it is agreed great magical sulemnities are to 
be performed, as a planetary crisis is at hand. Accordingly, 
all four enter the house in a body, taking with them an empty 
chest, for the ostensible purpose, as Mandrogerus explains, of 
carrying away the evil of which the premises are to be purified, 
Paniomalus, oue of the servants of Querolus, sent by his master to 
invite a neighbour—for what purpose does not clearly appear— 


stops on the road to favour the audience with a very long and 


ditlicult soliloquy, in which he descants at large on the joys and 
miseries of a servile life, thus bringing the action once wore to @ 
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The magic rites having been duly performed, the three adven- 
turers issue from the house together with Querolus, who carries 
the chest—now empty no longer, but exceedingly weighty. The 
explanation that nothing can be heavier than ill-fortune satisties 
the dupe as to the nature of its contents, and convinced that 
bad luck is removed from his premises, he is easily persuaded 
to lock himself up for three days, this being the period 
within which the excluded enemy may return. The absence 
of Querolus being thus secured, the rogues retire to inspect 
their booty, whereupon Pantomalus returns with the neighbour, 
designated as “Arbiter,” whom he informs of the wonderful 
ceremonies that are performing in his master’s house. The 
doors being locked in compliance with the injunction of the 
sharpers, and the other two servants of the establishment being 
called in vain, Pantomalus and Arbiter enter the house by a private 
door. No sooner are they gone, than Mandrogerus and his friends, 
who have opened the chest, and have found in it nothing but an 
urn with a funeral inscription, re-enter cursing their hard lot and 
lamenting that they have taken so great pains for nothing. By 
way of wreaking a small revenge, they now attempt to frighten 
Querolus by shouts, who, believing them to be manifestations of ill 
fortune, warns them from his doors ; whereupon Mandrogerus, as a 
parting insult, hurls the urn through the window, and then hurries 
off with his frien®%. Sardanapalus, however, who is more curious 
than the others, sneaks back to hear what is going on, and is 
greatly astonished when sounds of joy from the house of Querolus 
salute his ear. The sharper has evidently found the desired 
treasure, and with his household is rejoicing at his unexpected 
felicity. 

What has happened is more clearly explained by the Lar Fami- 
liaris, who reappears at the commencement of the fifth act. 

Tandem urna peperit auri gravia pondera, 

Vilisque mater grande puerperium dedit, 

Indigna, qux confringeretur ; tanta hoc non meruit fides. 
Magna plane aula, et memorabilis uno et eodem tempore 
Domino (suo) tidem persolvit, furtum fecit furibus. 


The urn having been broken by the fall, the treasure is restored 
to its rightful owner. Mandogerus, however, informed by 
Sardanapalus as to what has occurred, recovers his spirits. Tle 
has been armed by the deceased Euclio with veritable documents, 
authorizing him to claim half the gold, on a due fulfilment 
of his trust; but these he has of course not cared to show, while 
craftily endeavouring to possess himself of the whole. Now, 
however, he produces them, and boldly demands his share, 
hoping to make out that by taking the urn from its hiding-place 
aud by indirectly causing the discovery of its contents he has 
done all that is required, and is entitled to his reward. The 
case is debated with great subtlety by him and Querolus, re- 
minding one of those primitive lawsuits that are embodied in 
so many Oriental anecdotes. At last the sharper finds him- 
self between the horns of a dilemma. If he took the gold, 
knowing it to be gold, he is guilty of theft; if he thought 
the urn contained ashes, he is guilty of sacrilege. Luckily, 
he finds an advocate in Arbiter, who exhorts Querolus to 
mercy, on the plea that after all he is indebted to Man- 
drogerus for the discovery of his wealth, and though the 
knave loses the desired prize, there is reason to believe that he is 
retained by his intended victim as a parasite. The concluding 
lines of the piece are lost, but the defect is not suflicient to render 
the story incomplete. 

With the admiration which the last editor, M. Klinkhamer, 
evidently feels for this curious old play we cannot sympathize. 
The story seems to us puerile and improbable, told without much 
dramatic art, and over-loaded with a mass of irrelevant matter 
which might as well be inserted in a satire as in a comedy. We 
cannot, however, quarrel with a feeling that has resulted in the 
production of so masterly a book as the Amsterdam edition of 
Querolus. If we cannot fall down and worship Pseudo-Plautus, 
we have for M. Klinkhamer the highest possible respect, and 
heartily recommend his prolegomena to the perusal of scholars, 
even where they are not willing to encounter the play itself. 
The labour of the enthusiastic Dutchman has been immense. 
After he had obtained a good prose text by the collation of pre- 
vious editions and of codices, which puzzled him, not by their 
diversity, but by a similarity which seemed to denote that they 
were all in a tale, he was struck by the suspicion that the work 
had really been composed in verse. In this suspicion he was con- 
firmed by his preceptor, the learned D. J. Van Lennep, with whose 
assistance he then constructed a version of the work in comic 
metres, chiefly by the aid of transpositions only, thus fairly proving 
the correctness of a theory which does not seem to have been 
seriously entertained by previous scholars. The metrical struc- 
ture has, however, as he admits, a peculiarity which distinguishes 
it from that of ancient comedy, inasmuch as the verses constantly 
vary, while a constant monotony is the result, iambic and 
trochaic octonarii and senarii seeming to follow each other 
almost alternately, and without satisfactory cause. 

The circumstance that the play is preceded by a dedica- 
tion to one Rutilius has favoured the theory that it belongs to 
the age of the Emperors Theodosius and Honorius; but this 
is contested by M. Klinkhamer, who finds in the dedication 
intrinsic evidence that the patron of the dramatist is not the poet 
of the Itinerarium (recently noticed in the Saturday Review), and, 
in a passage in the play, reasons for surmising that its date is to be 
sought somewhere between Diocletian and Constantine. He also 
attaches importance to the fact that Querolus is the sole speci- 


men left us of the Comedia togata. The manners represented ar 
not those of Greece, and the chief personage bears a Latin name, 

The arrangement of the book is admirable. Successful as he 
has been in the production of a metrical version of Querolug 
M. Klinkhamer does not attempt to force his theory on the public, 
but prints the prose and metrical versions on corresponding pages, 
the matter on the left-hand page being always precisely the same ag 
that on the right, so that the reader is fairly challenged to test the 
labour of the editor. The critical notes, in which various read. 
ings are examined, refer to the prose ; a copious exegetical com. 
mentary refers to the verse. It is scarcely necessary to state that 
it is from the metrical Querolus that our occasional extracts haye 
been taken. To M, Klinkhamer do we likewise owe the division 
of the work into acts, 


THE ALPINE REGIONS.* 


It. BONNEY is a staunch mountaineer—a fact which dif, 
a ferent people will regard as a recommendation or as 4 
demerit. We must say, for the benefit of one class, that he is q 
mountaineer in whom the offensive peculiarities of the race an 
reduced to a minimum, though we add, for the benefit of the 
other, without the least shortcoming in zeal. Many of the more 
ardent zealots of his persuasion are apt, it is known, to expres 
their contempt for the outside world with rather too much osten- 
tation, whether from a certain superabundance of animal spirits, 
stimulated by pure mountain air, or from a pardonable desire to 
retort some of the ridicule to which they have been treated. No 
one can accuse Mr, Bonney of this weakness. Though yieldi 
to no member of the Alpine Club in zeal, he evidently holds that 
persons who have not the honour to — to that body may 
yet be very worthy members of society. He has gone through 
many labours from a pure love of the sport; but he has als 
had an eye for matters interesting to the artist and the man of 
science. He has lived for days in that condemned cell of the 
Alps, the bug-haunted and inhospitable region of Dauphiné. The 
traveller condemned to spend a night upon its lonely pasturages 
might well regret the comparative luxuries of the casual warl 
in a workhouse. And indeed we fear that we catch in some of 
Mr. Bonney’s warnings to his successors a certain half-repressed 
tone of melancholy, telling of digestive faculties seriously dis 
arranged by the hardships of the local diet. His principal object 
in encountering these difficulties seems to have been the empty 
honour, as cynics would call it, of ascending hitherto untrodden 
peaks. Var be it from us to hint that a man who has upseé his 
stomach and imperilled his neck for such a purpose does not 
deserve well of his country. But Mr. Bonney, though not dis 
daining the ambition of the mountaineer pure and simple, has 
much wider tastes. He has, for example, investigated with great 
pains the course taken by Hannibal across the Alps. He has endea- 
voured to further the solution of other problems—which seem likely, 
indeed, to be settled rather sooner than that perplexed and peren- 
nial controversy—such as the relative influences of different natura 
agents in hollowing the valleys and lakes of the Alpine countries, 
He has gathered flints and collected butterflies, and taken bar 
metrical observations ; and, in addition to this, he has everywher 
looked at scenery with something of an artist’s eye, and grows 
eloquent in describing the unrivalled beauties which win the 
affections of every worthy mountaineer. We have already hal 
one or two occasions of studying his contributions to Alpine lite 
rature. The last, if we remember rightly, consisted of a commen 
tary upon certain pictures of his favourite districts by Mr. Elijah 
Walton. It is not surprising that so keen an enthusiast, and one, 
we may add, who takes so catholic an interest in Alpine matter, 
should be desirous of producing some more substantial work. In 
the present volume he has attempted a feat which at first sight 
looks easy, and which yet demands considerable skill, The ever 
growing bulk of Alpine literature has provided a great deal of 
that matter which supplies the substance of popular scientific 
lectures. The man of what is called general education, who i 
not quite a natural philosopher, and not quite an artist or a 
historian, may find a great deal of amusing reading scattered yp 
and down various elaborate works. Without desiring to pent 
trate into all the minutiz of scientific theories, there is much that 
he may find really interesting in the researches of such men a 
‘Tyndall or Forbes. Though he may never wish to paint a pictute, 
he may enjoy much of Mr, Ruskin’s rather wordy eloquence upo 
Alpine beauties. In like manner, he may be glad to gather up some 
of the more striking historical records without plunging too deeqls 
into antiquarian researches; and if he gets rather wearied wit 
the accounts of the merely athletic climbers, he may like to heat 
a little gossip about snow-slopes and bergschrunds and avalanches 
It is Mr. Bonney’s ambition to give to such a reader a short sul 
mary of matters most fitted for his entertainment ; and, on the 
whole, he seems to be well fitted to act as guide in this capacity, 
and to have performed his task with intelligence and discrett0l 
There is, however, always the danger that summaries are apt ® 
degenerate into cram, especially in those parts of the subject 
where the writer does not possess much independent authority, 
and that, in trying to compress too much into a limited spac 
the resulting product may, like Liebig’s preserved meat, becoillt 
to use an expressive bit of slang, rather “ stodgy.” 
Thus, whilst unfeignedly commending most of Mr. Bonney’s 
work, there are certain portions of it which we feel bound @ 


* The Alpine Regions of Switzerland and the Neighbouring Countries. By 
T. G, Bonney, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1868. 
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describe as rather unsatisfactory, For example, he of course finds 
it necessary to give some account of the different theories of 
glacier motion. Naturally, too, he rather dreads the necessity of 
ing over ground that has been so often traversed, and setting 
eth a systematic description of glaciers and erratic blocks, and 
regelation and viscous fluids, and all the rest of it. Accordingly, 
by way of condescending to the weakness of his readers, he pro- 
ceeds, as he expresses it, to interweave “the various subjects of 
jnterest connected with the ice region” with an account of an 
expedition to the Lysjoch. Hereupon we are taken in imagination 
yp the Gérner glacier, and pulled up at intervals to listen to frag- 
mentary discussions upon the usual topics. An imaginary mist 
settles down, and Mr. Bonney remarks, ‘‘ While thus detained, 
let us beguile the time by saying something more about the nature 
and formation of a glacier.’ A short lecture is thus deli- 
cately foisted upon us under the pleasant = of “be- 
iling the time.” In real life, as Mr. Bonney need not 
told, a gentleman who beguiles the time by imparting 
scientific information is a bore; and we confess that we are 
not much more attracted by these little blandishments when 
they appear in print. They remind us too strongly of the 
scientific manuals of our youth, where I'rank and Mary take walks 
with their mamma, and beguile the time by artless inquiries about 
litical economy and the use of the globes. We always resented 
the miserable afiectation of these wretched treatises trying to pass 
themselves off as story-books; and we must confess that Mr. 
Bonney does not, to our taste, succeed much better. We refuse to 
be soothed by his artifice ; and with all respect for his good in- 
tention, we would rather take our science neat. A few appropriate 
remarks may well be introduced in the course of a narrative of 
adventure where the phenomena really thrust themselves for- 
wards; but this walk, deliberately contrived to bring in illustrations 
of all the principles of glacier motion, strikes us as being neither 
one thing nor the other. The expedition is in itself uninteresting, 
and the order of the scientific explanation is rather confused b 
the necessities of beguiling the time. The other part of the boo 
which strikes us as least worthy of Mr. Bonney’s general execution 
is an historical sketch of the campaigns in the revolutionary wars. 
This is founded, as Mr. Bonney tells us, mainly on the authority 
of Sir A. Alison. Perhaps it is as lively as a condensation of suc 
an author can very well be; and we cannot blame Mr. Bonney 
for not making wider researches. We only mention the point 
because it is rather tantalizing. Any one who could describe the 
historical associations of the mountains for English readers would 
really be doing good service. The profound ignorance of most 
travellers on all such subjects, except the legends of William Tell 
and the story of Napoleon crossing the Alps, is sufficiently notorious ; 
and it would be useful to remind them on the spot that other 
persons have crossed the Alps, and that there have been other 
crises in Swiss history. But extract of Alison is not quite what 
is wanted. 

Having thus sufficiently expressed our objections to Mr. Bon- 
ney’s performance, we are glad to commend, without further quali- 
fication, the chief part of his book. Le makes, of course, few 
claims to originality. The greater number of Alpine stories have 
been handed down from generation to generation, and seem to be 
as eternal as the hills. When Hannibal was making inquiries 
about the passes, we feel no doubt that he was told of the 
eternal chamois-hunter, the Wandering Jew of the Alps, who is 
always supposed to have investigated every little-known route; 
and it is equally beyond doubt that he must have been treated 
to certain well-known stories about avalanches and hunting 
adventures. Certainly, as far as we can go back, we find the 
same old series of anecdotes, and Mr. Bonney, like his prede- 
cessors, is of course bound to repeat them. He combines 
them, however, pleasantly enough with more modern informa- 
tion, and writes with an evident love of his subject which 
cannot but be contagious. Without singling out special pas- 
sages for praise, we will content ourselves with saying that he 
1s an excellent model for the mountaineers of the future. He 
shows by example how many sources of interest are open to 
any intelligent traveller. After a time the strongest legs grow 
weak, and the best of lungs are tried by a stiff mountain-slope ; 
but innumerable pleasures remain. When a man can no longer 
investigate the constitution of snows at the top of Mont Blanc, he 
may still poke about the terminal moraines and the lower 
ends of the glacier. When he cannot determine the highest 

its of the growth of lichens, he can still attain a region 
full of botanical interest. When he abandons the mighty pano- 
Tamic views from the loftier summits, there are more _pic- 

sque, if less startling, beauties to be seen from the forests 
and meadows, and even from the high roads, Anda man must 
ive sunk to a very feeble state both of mind and body before he 
Will have lost all interest in the historical associations of the lower 
Tegions, As the individual traveller has to abandon his loftier 
ambition and decline, as gout or old age or obesity comes upon 

i, to be a creeping thing, so the whole body of mountaineering 
Zealots have lost that which was the great stimulus to their zeal— 

© prospect of new conquests. We hope, however, that they 
may retain their old energy, only turning it into channels more 
appreciable by the ordinary human intellect. Mr. Bonney’s book 
fees to be excellently qualified to arouse new interest in 
Mountaineers whose primitive occupation is gone, and to point out 
*ome of the many paths to which they may judiciously betake 
themselves in future, 


REMAINS OF K. A. MORLOT.* 


HOSE who have read the summaries of the Lectures of Sir 
John Lubbock on early archeology which were published 
some time back in our columns will probably remember some 
references to the researches of the Swiss geologist and antiqu 
Morlot. His name, we believe, was not much known in England, 
though he enjoyed a high reputation among men of his own 
pursuits on the Continent, and deep regret was felt by many 
when he was cut off by death early in last year, while engaged on 
what bade fair to prove a really great work on the comparative 
antiquities of the earliest ages. We have lately received the 
three “a whose names we have put at the foot of this 
article. We gather from the preface prefixed by M. Chavannes 
to the third of them that we have before us so much of Morlot’s 
contemplated work as he left fit for publication. The two 
pamphlets together barely number eighty pages, but they show 
the minute and careful way in which their author was working at 
a subject into which he had thrown all his energies. The 
biographical sketch was read by M. Chavannes at a meeting 
of the Swiss Society of Natural Sciences at Rheinfelden. We are 
able to add some further account of him from other sources. We 
are by no means clear that a much fuller biography of a man who 
was remarkable in many ways would not some day interest many 
who have perhaps never heard of him. But the time for such a 
work has not yet come. 

Karl Adolf Morlot—we suppose that von Morlot would be a 
more accurate form, though he himself never used the aristocratic 
prefix—was a man of mixed origin, and who had seen a good deal 
of different countries. Of his parents, both we believe still living, 
his father was a patrician of Bern, and his mother the daughter of 
an English baronet. The family of Morlot is frequently mentioned 
in the Bernese history of the last century, but they were not ori- 
ginally of Swiss descent. They were nobles of the Duchy of 
Lorraine, who left their country towards the end of the sixteenth 
century to avoid persecution for their religion, Morlot himself 
was born at Naples in 1820. He received his early education in 
England, but, though he always looked forward to visiting our 
country again, he had not done so for many years before his death. 
Ilis ordinary dwelling-places were Bern, the ancestral city, and 
Lausanne, where he had one time held a temporary Professorship 
in the Academy. His mixed extraction and various places of 
abode proved a great advantage to him in the practical command 
of language. He spoke and wrote, with fluency and with nearly 
equal power, the classical German, the local German of his own 
country, French, English, and we believe also Italian, But his 
attainments in the way of ancient languages were very slender 
indeed, and he was no philologer. His Inglish education was 
obtained at a school of no note, of which we have forgotten the 
name, and its curriculum seems to have involved no knowledge of 
Greck at all. English scholars who knew him were sometimes 
puzzled at such a deficiency in a man of birth and ability, and of 
such great and varied attainments. 

There probably never was a man who was more thoroughly and 
sincerely devoted to scientific research than Morlot. He was, 
through life, an ardent and disinterested lover of truth for its 
own sake. Love of truth in short was the leading feature both of 
his intellectual and moral character. A fearless outspoken man, 
free both in thought and in speech on all subjects, he easily made 
both friends and enemies. Vehement and positive and somewhat 
intolerant of opposition, he was nevertheless one of the most truly 
kind-hearted of men; none was more ready to help others or to 
undertake trouble for them of every kind. He loved to bring 
forward younger men in his own pursuits, and he also knew how 
to give most valuable help even to those whose pursuits were not 
exactly the same as his own. His conversation and correspondence 
was genial, lively, and full of varied information, and a certain 
quaintness both of thought and expression rather added to its 
charm. He may be said to have lived for his pursuits. He wrote 
much, in the form of those small papers so common among Con- 
tinental scholars and scientific men. But it was a favourite boast 
with him that he had never received a penny of payment for any 
of his writings. Yet it was only towards the end of his days that 
he began a great work, one likely to have made his fame lasting. 

The course taken by Morlot’s studies is a good illustration of the 
natural connexion of one study with another. He began with 
geology ; gevlogy led him to paleontology ; that is, the knowledge 
of the earth’s construction led him to a knowledge of what we may 
call the earth’s contents. Palzontology, by a no less easy transi- 
tion, led him to primeval antiquities. ‘These two studies obviously 
run into one another, the question as to the origin and antiquity of 
man forming the connecting link. In fact primeval antiquities are 
so fast falling into the hands of the geologists who approach them 
from an earlier stage, that they have to some extent slipped out 
of the hands of those who looked back to them from a more strictly 
historical point of view, who were not particularly interested in 
absolutely prehistoric races, like the so-called “ fliut-folk,” but 
who were eager after any results throwing light on the early his- 
tory of any of the existing races of Europe. Morlot belonged to 


* Notice nécrologique sur Ch, Adolphe Morlot. Par 8. Chavannes. 
Aarau: Sauerliinder. 

Sur le Passaye de CAge de la Pierre a T Age du Bronze, et sur ls Metaux 
employés dans Age du Bronze. Par A. Morlot. Copenhagen: Thiele. 
i806, 

1 Archéviogie du Mecklenbourg. Premitre Partie. Age de la Pierre. 
Ziirich: Llerzog. 1808, 
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the former class, but we are by no means sure that, as his geology 
had grown into an antiquarian taste, so his antiquarian taste was 
not growing into a more strictly historical taste. This turn was 
indeed strengthened by very keen political feelings on both Swiss 
and other questions. In a country like Switzerland, where the 
present is so completely a continuation and a development of the 
past, a man cannot be either a politician or an historian to much 
purpose without being both at once. Morlot was not perhaps 
a master of the details of any period of recorded history; but 
he took & lively and intelligent interest in at least the history of 
his own country, and he knew enough of the subject to be a most 
valuable guide to professed historical students in search of both 
the men and the books likely to throw light on their own pursuit. 

Morlot’s attention seems to have been finally directed to anti- 
quities by the discovery of the lake-dwellings by Dr. Ferdinand 
Keller in 1854. He followed up the researches of the great Ziirich 
antiquary with much zeal on the Lakes of Geneva and Neufchatel, 
and his inquiries added largely to our knowledge of that most 
curious branch of archeology. A journey to Denmark and 
Sweden in 1858 directed his special attention to the antiquities of 
the North of Europe, and we may say that it gave a permanent 
bent to his mind. He came back full of love, not only for 
Scandinavian antiquities but for the Scandinavian nations them- 
selves. This tendency took a political form during the Danish 
war. Morlot, like a great number of his countrymen, was 
a strong partisan of the Danish side, and brought upon himself 
some rather serious attacks from German residents in Lausanne. 
The Swiss in general saw in the attack on Denmark made by 
Prussia and Austria a sign of danger to the rights of small States 
generally ; and in the French-speaking Cantons, which had no tie 
of language or neighbourhood with Germany, this feeling was 
especially strong. Lut in the mind of Morlot this feeling was 
certainly strengthened by a real affection for countries where he 
had been received with much regard, and had been decorated with 
badges of honour from the sovereigns of both. 

From Scandinavia the transition was not hard to the other coast 
of the Baltic—to those once Wendish and now German lands 
whose antiquity and history are so closely connected with those 
of the two Northern peninsulas and their accompanying islands. 
Mecklenburg is a country rich in = antiquities; their 
study has there, as well as in Denmark, enjoyed a large amount of 

rincely favour, though we do not know that any Duke of Meck- 
enburg has shown himself in his own person so zealous and 
learned an antiquary as the late King Frederick. But the result 
has been the creation of an excellent Museum at Schwerin. 
Morlot accordingly betook himself thither in 1865, to obtain 
materials for a great work in which the primeval antiquities of 
Mecklenburg were to be taken as the groundwork for a full 
comparison with the primeval antiquities of other countries. He 
was there busily employed in the autumn of 1865; he also 
visited [lamburg, where the sight of the Austrian troops in Altona 
was by no means agreeable to his Danish sympathies. But his 
death, early in 1867, cut his scheme short. He kept his cheer- 
fulness aud his love of science to the last. The latter he dis- 
pluyed in a strange way by a bequest of his own skull to a public 
museum, which was not carried out. By his death primeval 
archeology undoubtedly sustained a most severe loss, and a work 
was cut short which bade fair to be a masterpiece in its own 
line. 
Any one who knew Morlot, and indeed any one who cares for 
Morlot’s pursuits, will look with a sad kind of interest on the two 
small fragments which, it appears, are all that we are to have of 
the great work which he planned. The one on the Transition 
from the Stone to the Bronze Age was read by him to the His- 
torical and Antiquarian Society of Neufchitel, and was published, 
during his lifetime, in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries. The other has been published since his 
death by M. Chavannes. The two together form a consecutive 
account of the first period of primeval antiquities, and of the 
transition from the first to the second, as they appear in Meck- 
lenburg. Both are highly technical, crowded with minute 
observations, and both are richly illustrated. The part which 
would have interested a wider circle, the statement of the results 
which Morlot drew from his examinations, and to which he 
designed to give only the modest name of “ Conjectures,” 
seems not to have been even begun. But we have enough, 
even in these two small pamphlets, to show the thoughtful and 
careful way in which he was working. For instance, he contrasts 
the antiquities of Mecklenburg, which are almost wholly the 
result of the examination of tombs, with those of Switzerland, 
which are richest in the remains of dwellings and the ob- 
jects contained in them. Morlot remarks that great caution 
must be used in employing either of these to illustrate the 
other. The two sources of information respectively bear on two 
quite different aspects of the life of the ages with which they 
deal. ‘The tombs will mainly contain objects of war, parade, 
and religion, while the remains of the dwellings and their 
contents illustrate the commonest objects of common life. Morlot 
says that the difference is like the diflerence between the 
ruins of a palace and the sweepings of the city of which the 
palace is the ornament. This illustration was evidently suggested 
to his mind by the ducal castle of Schwerin ; it is one which would 
hardly have occurred to him in republican Bern or Lausanne. 

We are sorry that Morlot never carried out his intention of 
visiting England. We cannot help suspecting that he had not 
given much attention to British antiquities. He describes at 


length and illustrates the Hiinenbetter or Riesenbetter of North 
Germany, which are the same as our cromlechs, and then, undeg 
another head, that of “Monuments,” as distinguished from 
“ Tombeaux,” speaks of cromlechs, evidently meaning some sort 
of standing-stone, like the menhir. We do not mean to qu 

about aname. A cromlech is in Little Britain called a doi 

a word which in Great Britain means a standing-stone. But we 
were somewhat troubled when we read tlese words, “surtout 
puisque en France et en Angleterre ils paraissent se rattacher ay 
culte druidique des temps de fer.” Morlot had clearly never met g 


_Druid, Bard, or Ovate face to face. Le therefore missed the best 


illustration of his own sound remark—“ La science, cultivée sang 
bon-sens, méne a l’extravagance.” 


THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD.* 


J he ~ Old Shekarry is the type and model of a true sportsman, 
Possessing an extraordinary command over his weapons, of 
iron constitution, wholly devoid of those unpleasant encumbrances 
called nerves, and capable of enduring any amount of labour, he 
achieved such a reputation that he was enabled to attract to 
his service, and to secure the devoted confidence of, a body of 
men who at the first sign of misfortune would have turned 
tail and fled. Much of the hold that we have on the minds of 
the native population of India is due to the personal prowess 
of our officers, to their contempt for danger whether in war 
or sport, and to the equal serenity with which they face the 
enemy on the field or the tiger in the jungle. The Old 
Shekarry won the regard of his wild regiment of game-trackers 
and jungle-beaters not only by his marvellous precision as a 
marksman, and by the almost mysterious success that seemed 
to wait on his movements, but also by his invariable fore. 
thought for the safety of his followers, and by his readiness to do 
the hardest share of the work, to incur the greatest risk, and 
to post himself where the danger was most imminent. And it 
says much for his good generalship that the few fatal accidents 
which occurred during his expeditions were attributable t 
neglect of his direct instructions. The allegiance of the super. 
stitious natives was thus additionally secured; for did not 
obedience bring them good fortune, and plenty of meat and 
grog, and was not disobedience punished with death? What 
could resist a man who let an elephant charge within six paces to 
secure a more killing shot, and who whistled to a tiger in his 
lair to make him turn his head—whom even the mosquitos 
forbore to bite, and suflered to sleep in peace? The res! cause 
of the Old Shekarry’s astonishing success, apart iim his 
on qualifications, is to be found, we think, in his thorough 

owledge of the anatomy of the animals which he undertook to 
kill. By long experience he knew to an inch the vital points of 
tiger, an elephant, a buffalo, and a lion; and a steady hand and 8 
first-rate rifle did the rest. On the excellence of his arms much 
depended ; for when death or life hung on hitting a mark only an 
inch or two in diameter, the slightest fault either in the manu 
facture or the sighting of the rifle would be fatal. A bad work 
man quarrels with his tools, it is said; but, as with most proverbs, 
the opposite is just as true—namely, that a good workman can do 
nothing certain with inferior tools. 

This volume contains some desultory narratives of apeaing 
expeditions in various parts of the world—in India, Southern 
Central, in Circassia, and in Africa. They are rather loosely 
thrown together, and not always very well told; but many of the 
adventures are so exciting as to make us forget the absence of 
literary graces in their narration. Perhaps the best thing in the 
book is the chase and death of a celebrated man-eating tiger, that 
had long been the scourge of the district which he haunted, and 
had carried off nearly a hundred natives, male and female. The 
destruction of such a monster raises his conqueror from the 
of sportsman into a public benefactor. The natives are powerless 
to cope with them, and tigers that have once acquired an appetite 
for human flesh never lose it. Their nature becomes, if possible, 
more ferocious than ever, while Providence bestows on them 
powers of craft and cunning far superior to those which they 

ssessed when preying on such humble game as deer and ante 
opes. The cratt of this particular tiger had baflled all efforts 
of the terrified natives to discover even his lair. Bullocks 
had been picketed in places frequented by him, but he would 
leave them untouched and carry off the herdsmen. 
trail had been followed for miles, but he had such devices of 
doubling back, and eluding detection, that the charnel-house # 
which his victims were carried remained undiscovered. Sixteet 
a ebegeae had been swept away in six months, the fatal spring 

eing made at one particular bend in the road, Once one native 
tracker had caught sight of him drinking; and as he bounded 
away into the jungle he noticed that he was not as other tigers 
are, but that his skin was of a dirty faded yellow. At the head 
of an army of beaters the Old Shekarry took up the trail of this 
monster at a point where a native woman had been carried off 02 
the preceding night. Taking advantage of every sign, such ® 
marks in the sand where the tiger had laid down his still — 
victim to get a firmer gripe, and her hands had clutched the 
convulsively, a rag of dress or a few long hairs caught in the thorns, 
the trail was followed for miles :— 


At length we distinctly heard grating sounds, like the gnawing of bone 
accompanied by low snarls and growls. . . We made our way with great 


* The Hunting Grounds of the Old World. By “The Old Shekarry,” 
H.A.L. New dition. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 13863. 
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difficulty through the dense underwood for about a hundred yards, the noise 
becoming plainer and more distinct as we advanced, until at last we emerged 
into an open glade. Here, looking cautiously around, I found the noise pro- 

ed from two jackals, who were munching and tearing the flesh from 
gome half-stripped human bones. . This was evidently the hecatomb of 
the man-eater, for I counted, from skulls and remains of half-eaten bodies, 
about twenty-three victims of both sexes, as we could see, from the hair, 
clothes, broken bangles, and gold and silver ornaments belonging to native 
women. We picked up two massive silver bracelets belonging to his last 
victim, whose fresh remains exhibited signs of tattooing, which were recog- 
nised by one of the villagers who was with us. We also found two gold 
neck ornaments, which mark the married woman; and a knife, which the 
dhoby assured us he knew as having belonged to a post-runner who had 
been killed about a month before. The stench from the decayed animal 
matter was almost insupportable, 

Tigers, like alligators, like their meat high, and generally keep 
it till decomposition has commenced. Having found this pleasant 
lair, the next thing was to find the man-eater himself. The jungle 
was systematically beaten, and all meaner game was spared ; 
but, though several tigers and tigresses fell, the great delinquent 
was not among their number. For some days he was lost, but 
at length news came that he had been seen skulking in the 
neighbourhood of the village, and the trail being immediately 
followed up, it was conclusively proved that he must be 
lying perdu near that identical bend in the road where so many 
wilucky post-runners had been pounced upon. The Old Shekarry 
now adopted a resolution which stamps him as something 
much more heroic than an ordinary sportsman. He determined 
to dress up as a post-runner, and to go alone at sunset to this 
bend in the road, and abide the man-eater’s onset. Two or three 
of his bravest followers volunteered to accompany him, but the © 
offer was declined, for it was thought that the tiger might be 
alarmed at the presence of several persons where he had been 
accustomed to see one only. After a goed sleep and, we will ven- 
ture to add, a hearty meal, the Old Shekarry, dressed in native 
costume, and armed with a short double-barrelled rifle, a brace of | 

istols, and a huge knife, betook himself to the ill-omened spot. | 
Ringitie his postman’s bell as he walked slowly along, he gra- | 
dually drew nearer and nearer. ‘The issue must be told in his own 
words 

The sun had almost set as I proceeded slowly down the road, and although 
I was perfectly cool and as steady as possible, I felt cold drops of perspira- 
tion start from my forehead as I approached the spot where so many | 
victims had been sacrificed. I passed the rock, keeping well on the look-out, | 
and listening carefully for the slightest sound. + Whilst ascending the | 
opposite side of the ravine, I heard a slight noise like the crackling of a dry | 
leaf; I paused, and, turning to the lett, fronted the spot from whence I | 
thought the noise proceeded. I distinctly saw a movement or waving in 
the high grass, as if something was making its way towards me; then I 
heard a loud purring sound, and saw something twitching backwards and 
forwards behind a clump of low bush and long grass, about eight or ten 
It was a ticklish moment, but I 


| 


—— me, and a little in the rear. 
it prepared. I stepped back a couple of paces, in order to get a better 
view, which action probably saved my life, for immediately the brute sprang | 
into the middle of the road, alighting about six feet from the place where 


I was standing. I fired a hurried shot ere he could gather himself 
up for a second spring, and when the smoke cleared away I saw him 
rolling over and over in the dusty road, writhing in his death agony, | 
for my shot had entered the neck and gone downwards into his chest. I | 
ped on one side and gave him my second barrel behind the ear, when | 
dark blood rushed from his nostrils, a slight tremor passed over all his limbs, — 
and all was still, ‘The man-cater was dead, and his victims avenged. | 
In elephant hunting the Old Shekarry was equally successful, 
and, we are happy to say, adopted the same principle of despatch- 
ing his noble game as speedily as possible, and with the intliction 
of the smallest amount of pain. There is a hollow space, about 
the size of a saucer, on the forehead of the Indian elephant, im- 
mediately above the root of the trunk. A ball striking this spot 
produces almost immediate death. ‘The Old Shekurry rarely fired | 
till he could get a certain aim at this small mark, and he cared not | 
what labour he underwent or what risks he ran in his endeavours 
to secure a favourable opportunity for a fatal shot. He acted 
like a workman, in fact, not like a butcher. Curiously enough, 
onabout the only occasion when, from necessity or excitement, 
he indulged in a snap shot, he narrowly escaped with his life. He | 
had killed two bulls with a bullet each in the “saucer,” and had | 
only time to snatch up another gun, when an enormous bull and 
Seven cows dashed past like a whirlwind. By a couple of snap 
shots behind the ear—for it was a broadside chance—the buil | 
was brought to his knees; and the Old Shekarry rushed off to 
Intercept him. In this he succeeded, but he had to stand his | 
charge, rendered doubly violent by his wounds and his fury. He 
was allowed to come within fifteen paces, shrieking at the to 
of his voice, and then the Old Shekarry let drive both barr 
at the “saucer.” Whether he was out of breath with the run, or 
the rifle was too heavy, our author knows not; but he admits 
that his aim was unsteady; and the animal, not being killed 
stone dead, came on, picked up the Old Shekarry like a cocoa- 
nut, aud not having time to trample on him, whirled him into infi- 
nite space. When he recovered his senses, he found himself lying in 
®pool of blood, that poured from his nose, his mouth, and his 
ears, He was at the top of a nullah, or watercourse, and his rifle 
Was at the bottom. Like a true sportsman, he would not be sepa- 
Tated from his trusty weapon, and with great difficulty scrambled 
own after it. It was a scramble out of the frying-pan into the 
7 Hardly had he attended to his rifle, and begun to attend | 
himself, when the wounded bull espied him, and, with a 
terrific Scream, tore down the bed of the watercourse. Escape 
—. Was none. With limbs stiff and body bruised it was dit- 
cult even to raise the rifle to the shoulder. | But the strong will 
tthe weak body. Asa last chance the Old Shekarry took a | 


_ which is binding on 


steady aim at the “saucer” and pulled the trigger. When the 
smoke cleared away there was a mighty mass lying close to him. 
The elephant was dead, and his victor was insensible. His body 
from the waist upwards was black. The natives covered the 
bruised part with leeches, and their marks remain unto this day. 
We are not going to pick all the plums out of the book. The 
samples we have given might be multiplied indefinitely, and 
readers will find no lack of excitement in any of the adventures 
of a man who, in proportion as he courted danger, rose triumphant 
over it. Incidentally we discover that the Old Shekarry is a man 
of the world, as ae: fp a mighty hunter. Scattered peat his 
ks there are receipts for cooking, and receipts for restorative 
drinks, that speak of the taste and palate of a master. And at 
p- 220 there is a receipt for a hookah mixture so inviting as almost 
to make it worth the while of every smoking man—and who is 
not a pore on | man in these days?—to make an expedition into 
those tropical lands where, after the heat and dust and fatigue 
of the day, the hunter may naturally look for comfort and 
narcotics. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


J ley Convention is one of the most peculiar and characteristic 
of American political institutions. It is a device for meeting 
an exigency which belongs to the special political circumstances 
and to the constitutional system of the States—the necessity of 
revising and amending, from time to time, a written Constitution 
e ordinary legislative and executive autho- 
rity. The framers of the Federal Governmeut were no doubt aware 
of the inconveniences attaching to a fixed and inelastic system of 
fundamental law embodied in a writtei: document, and would pro- 


_ bably have preferred to leave Congress and the President as un- 


fettered as the Sovereign and Parliament of Great Britain. But 
such a course was forbidden to them by the determination of the 
States not to part with their intrinsic sovereignty, and to confer 
on the Union only a limited power, confined to those particular 
objects which it was evidently and absolutely necessary to entrust 
to a central authority. It was an essential condition of a Federal 
Constitution in which it was not intended to make the Federal 
Government the judge of its own privileges, that its legislative 

owers should be limited by an authority superior to its own, by a 
aw which it could not alter, but which, on the contrary, would 
override any statutes that might conflict with its provisions. It 
was also necessary to provide for the amendment of this written 
Constitution, and one of the means of so doing which naturally sug- 
gested itself was a repetition of the process by which it had been 
framed—that of a national Convention adhoc. ‘This is no* the 
course which has generally been followed in the amendment of 
the Federal Constitution, the alternative of a several assent ob- 
tained or extorted from three-fourths of the States having proved 
more conyenient in practice. But as the States, under no such 
necessity as compelled the creation of a written Constitution 
for the Union, chose to adopt the same plan, and to impose 
disabilities on their Legislatures similar to those imposed on 
Congress, the Convention was necessarily resorted to, in every case, 
as the amending machinery. It naturally followed that when a 
Territory desired to enter the Union, and to claim the privileges 


of a State, it should adopt the same mode of framing the Con- 


stitution to be submitted to Congress together with its demand 
for admission. Consequently these extraordinary Legislatures 
have become a most important part of the political machinery 
of America; and their powers, procedure, and composition have 
engaged the careful attention of lawyers and statesmen. Mr. 
Jameson's volume * is a very full and elaborate treatise on this 
subject, and on several questions incidentally connected with the 
functions, origin, and authority of the Convention. As the latter 
is the representative or delegate of the people in their soverei 


' character for the exercise of the highest act of sovereignty—the 
| amendment of the fundamental law of the State—aud the only 


deputed power which can pretend to anything like sovereign or 


unlimited authority, it is natural that, in discussing its character 


and privileges, Mr. Jameson should be led to consider the most 


_ difficult and intricate of constitutional questions ; namely, where 


and with whom sovereign power, under the Constitution of 
the Union, actually resides. And it is equally natwal that, as 
a member of the victorious party in the late struggle, he 


‘should be disposed somewhat to strain both law and history 


for the purpose of proving the now popular theory that it 
resides in the people of the Union as a whole. That this is a 
doctrine which, ten years ago, nine-tenths of the nation would 
have indignantly rejected, is historically ceriain; that it is 
hardly consistent with the fact that a majority of the people 
is legally powerless to alter the Coustitution, is equally clear. 
But Mr. Jameson’s view is in strict accordance with another 
theory of which he is one of the earliest professional pro- 
ounders, if not the first inventor—namely, that there is even 
in America a practical Constitution of higher authority than the 
written one, to which the latter should constantly be made to con- 
form. Regarding the people as sovereign, first collectively in the 
Union, than severally in each of the States, Mr. Jameson proceeds 
to inquire how, to what extent, and under what conditions, their 


* Lhe Constitutional Convention ; its History, Powers, and Modes of Pro- 
ceeding. By John Alexander Jameson, Judge of the Superior Court of 
Chicago, and Professor of Constitutional Law, &e., in the Law Department 
of the Chicago University. New York: Scribner & Co. Chicago: Griggs 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. Sampson Low, Son, & Marstun. 1367, 
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sovereignty is delegated to the Conventions. Tere he brings 
forward an elaborate and highly sophistical argument to show that 
it was not, and could not be, delegated to the Conventions by 
which the ordinances of secession were passed ; and he introduces 
an equally ingenious argument to show that the formation of 
the State of West Virginia was technically if not substantially 
legal. Both these arguments are worth the attention of English 
readers, as showing what is the technical “ case” of Congress 
in the course of legislation which both the executive and judicial 
authorities have condemned as unconstitutional. The general 
conclusion of the volume is unfavourable to the larger claims of 
the Convention, which, in the author’s view, is merely a recom- 
mending or suggesting body, holding to the people somewhat the 
same relation which the Standing Committees hold to Congress, 
and empowered simply to propose constitutional schemes which 
derive their validity only from their subsequent ratification by the 
me voting directly on the proposals submitted to them. The 
istorical and descriptive portions of the work are especially in- 
teresting, as showing how the Constitutions of the States have 
been framed and manipulated, and explaining the interior working, 
as well as the legal character and position, of one of the most 
remarkable portions of the political machinery of America. 

A biography of General Grant * appears opportunely, and no 
doubt intentionally, just on the eve of the Presidential election. 
But at any time the record of the life of the one really great General 
whom the North has produced, must be interesting and valuable, 
not only to his countrymen, but to the world at large. Gvant’s 
character appears to be that which we habitually associate with 
military heroism—that of the = modest, unaffected, but 
somewhat silent and reserved soldier, apt to disdain civilian 
interference and ignorant criticism in matters professional, but 
paying to civil law and to civil authority a true soldierly obedi- 
ence. This accounts, according to his friends, for his accept- 
ance of the post from which Stanton was ejected by the President, 
and for his instant retirement when Congress pronounced that 
election illegal. It is impossible, we think, to justify his conduct 
in the last instance, but his present biographer makes Grant's 
version of the matter appear more likely to be, not indeed correct 
in fact, but true to bis own understanding of the situation—by 
showing that he had from the first disapproved the dismissal of 
Mr. Stanton and doubted its legality; and that the President 
was fully aware that General Grant did not approve his course, 
but took office only in obedience to the wish of the constitutional 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Among many public documents of no very general interest is 
one of peculiar importance at the present juncture, the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the 
Year 1867.t Myr. M‘Culloch is an earnest and ardent defender of 
the maintenance of public faith, and his Report contains an 
eloquent and emphatic denunciation of the dishonest paltering 
with the national honour which seems now to be in iavour 
with both political parties. It is difficult to believe that any 
intelligent American, after reading the Secretary’s exposition of 
the facts and principles of the case, can honestly doubt that pay- 
ment in currency would be a flagrant fraud on the public creditor. 

Among the most interesting and valuable books recently pub- 
lished in America is a work on the manufacturing industry of the 
States during the last two centuries and a half, by Dr. J. Leander 
Bishop.t It consists of three large octavo volumes, closely 
printed, of some 700 pages each, and appears to be as complete 
an account as could well be compiled of the origin, history, 
and present condition of the principal manufactures of the Union. 
A treatise of this kind must of course contain very much that 
is of little interest to the general reader, and few or none 
would attempt to read it through; but particular portions of 
the history are interesting as illustrative of the economics! 
progress of America. Thus it is curious to find that, in the 
penultimate decade of the last century, the cotton culture was 
almost unknown in the States of which, a generation later, it was 
the chief support; the first successful crop of Sea Island cotton 
having been grown at Hilton Head, S.C. (destined to become 
famous in the history of the Confederate war) in 1789, the 
same yeur in which the first steam-factory was established at 
Manchester. Two years later, the entire production of the States 
was about two million pounds, of which three-fourths were raised 
in South Carolina, and used in great part for clothing the slaves 
in homespun cloth. The Report of Mr. Hamilton, then Secretary 
of the Treasury in Washington’s administration, spoke of cotton 
as a material of some prospective value, but less important than 
hemp; and expressed a doubt whether it could ever rival the 
East Indian growths, especially in those qualities in which even 
the inferior kinds of American cotton have long since attained an 
undisputed and marked superiority over that of Bombay. Facts 
of this kind are of frequent occurrence in a history like the 
present, and give it an interest for the reader most ignorant of, 


* Grant as a Soldier and Statesman; being a succinct History of his 
Military and Civil Career. By Edward Howland. Hartford: Burr & Co, 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 

+ Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for 
the Government Printing "ties. 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 

3 A History of American Manufactures, from 1608 to 1860; exhibiting 
the Oriyin and Growth of the Principal Mechanic Arts and Manufactures, 
Srom the Larliest Colonial Period to the Adoption of the Constitution. By 
J. Leander Bi-hop, A.M., M.D. 3 vols. Philadelphia: Young & Co. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 
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and indifferent to, the technical details of manufactures, Dp 
Bishop is also careful to record the political incidents affecting the 
course of trade and industry; the financial measures of the 
Federal Government, and the development of that Protectionigt 
— which contributed so much to the sectional antagonism 

etween North and South, and provoked South Carolina into ay 
abortive secession, under the guidance of Calhoun, so long ago a 
the Presidency of General Jackson. In his work we may tragg 
the gradual extension of that policy from tie very moderatg 
dimensions it assumed in the sod of Alexander Hamil 
when it was merely the intention of Congress to assist for a time 
the first struggles of infant branches of manufacture apparently 
capable, when once established, of holding their own, to the 
monstrous proportions of the Morrill Tariff, under which the 
North-Eastern States availed themselves of the secession of the 
Southern free-traders to monopolize the business of supplying the 
entire Union with manufactured articles of every kind. ‘The author 
is a strong Protectionist, and repeats in the simplicity of perfect 
good faith the language and the ideas which were accepted by 
the generation of Englishmen which preceded Adam Smith, 
and have been obsolete in this country for the last twenty year, 
The first volume deals with the manufacturing progress of the 
colonial and revolutionary period, from 1608 to 1790 ; the second 
is an industrial history of the States under the Union, down to 
the last census, taken in 1860; the third contains an account of 
the principal manufacturing establishments now existing in the 
various cities and towns of the United States. All are illustrated 
with portraits of inventors and manufacturers of note or influence, 
in which the absence of the Yankee type of countenance is very 
remarkable. Nearly all the faces of the scores of “ eminent 
manufacturers ” whose names and likenesses are recorded in these 
volumes are exactly of the same type that prevails in the Ex 
change of Manchester or Leeds; solid massive heads and well 
rounded countenances, with the look of comfort and stre 
which we are accustomed to consider peculiarly English, and with 
scarcely a trace of that thin, lank, worn look which indigestion 
and overwork of the nerves have impressed on the face of the 
representative American. Among the “inventors” the latter is 
more frequently traceable, though not even here predominant, A 
table in the second volume, compiled from the census of 1860, 
gives the capital invested, and the value produced, in each of the 
important branches of American manufacture. Flour and meal, 
of course, far outweigh all other commodities. Cotton goods 
come next; and it is curious to note that clothing, boots and shoes, 
leather and skins, severally come very near to iron, which in its 
various forms holds the third place on the list of American manu- 
factured productions. 

Mr. Poor’s Manual of American Railroads* contains a very full 
account of the course of each important railway in the States, the 
districts which it traverses, its resources, its financial position, its 
rolling and other stock, receipts and expenditure; together with 
those particulars regarding its organization, officers, rules, and 80 
forth, which are, as a matter of course, to be found in its yearly 
report. ‘The volume, not a very large one, is swollen by 4 
quantity of advertisements from the various Companies, which 
mark the character of the work as a mere compilation, unlikely to 
afford any independent information which might check or contra- 
dict the statements of the Companies themselves. A description 
of railways projected and in course of making, as well as of those 
actually at work, will be found in the Manual. 

The New York Insurance Reportt is of a totally different cha- 
racter, proceeding from an officer of the State, and giving a 
official and authoritative account of the position of every Company 
established, or authorized to do business, within the State. The 
bulk of the volume is filled with statistical tables, and with the 
several reports of the Insurance Companies; but these are pte 
ceded by a brief report from the superintendent himself, in w 
he sketches, for the information of the Legislature at Albany, the 
history and progress of insurance business during the past yea, 
and makes suggestions regarding amendments or alterations in the 
law affecting his department. ‘This appears to be one of 
regular duties of official departments in both the Federal ant 
State Governments; in some cases it is the most important duty 0 
departments to which no very extensive administrative powels 
are assigned; and it is perhaps one of the reasons why, with 
admitted inferiority of their legislative bodies, Americans find 
themselves, on the whole, not so very much worse off 
Englishmen as regards the resulting legislation. It would seem 
that they have actually realized, in the more purely prac 
departments of government, the suggestion of Mr. Henry Taylor, 
that there should be some one responsible for a defective state 
the law, as well as for its defective execution. : 

The Handbook of Tennessee t is a species of manual issued by 


* Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1868-69, showing their 
Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, Earnings, Eapenses, and Organizations, ge. 
By Henry V. Poor. New York: H. V. & H. W. Poor. London : Samps? 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 

¢ Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance ‘ 
ment, State of New York. Albany : Van Benthuysen & Sons. aoe: : 
Triibner & Co, 1868 

t The Tennessee Handbook and Immigrant’s Guide : giving a Deser iption | 
the State of Tennessee; its Agricultural and Mineralogical Character} " 


Water-Power, Timber, Soil, and Climate ; its various Mailroad Lines, co 
pleted, in progress, and projected; its Adaptation for Stock-Iaising, G 
Culture, §e., with Special Leference to the Subject of Immigrauon. 
Hermann Bokum. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London : Samp: 
| Low, Son, & Marston, 1868, 
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the Emigration Commissioners of that State, appointed under an 

of the Legislature directed to encourage immigration from 
the North and from Europe. Having in view the distinct purpose 
of inducing emigrants to select Tennessee as their place of settle- 
ment, the handbook is of course so written as to present the 
attractions of the State in the most favourable aspect, and to 
conceal or make light of all disadvantages. Thus the existence of 
disturbance or lawlessness is strenuously denied, and not one word 
js said which could indicate, to any one who has read little or 
nothing of American politics since the close of the war, the real 
condition of Tennessee under the despotism of Mr. Brownlow. A 
strong party bias, moreover, leads the writer to extol East Ten- 
nessee—the Unionist part of the State—at the expense of the less 
Joyal,” but much richer and more fertile, regions of the Middle 
and Western divisions. 

The Great South- West* is the title of a somewhat similar hand- 
pook of Missouri and Kansas, also addressed to intending settlers, of 
which it is only necessary to observe that its statements must be 

ted with reserve as those of a professed advocate. There can 
be no doubt that both Missouri and Tennessee, under tolerable 
government, would offer many advantages and excellent prospects 
to various classes of settlers, especially to small capitalists, whom 
both are anxious to attract. 

No. 15 of the Professional Papers of the U. 8. Corps of Engi- 
neers, published under the authority of the War Office, is a large 

uarto volume, by Lieut.-Col. Williamson, on the use of the baro- 
meter in surveys.t The author was attached to the expedition 
sent out, some fifteen years ago, to explore the various routes to 
the Pacific, and report on the best line of communication between 
the Mississippi and California. In pursuance of his duties he has 
collected a mass of barometrical statistics from the observations 
taken at different stations scattered over the entire Western terri- 
of the United States, and these are embodied in a number of 
tables, which, together with illustrative plates and diagrams, 
occupy the greater portion of the volume. The remainder consists 


ofa treatise on the use of the barometer, with especial reference— | 


frst, to the relation between meteorology and altitude; and, next, 
to the employment of the barometer in hypsometry. 

A work of a more popular nature and of more general interest 
is Professor Loomis’s Treatise on Meteorology.{ ‘The subject is 
treated as plainly, and with as little of technical language or 
abstruse mathematical reasoning, as the necessity of the case 
permits. It enters at some length into a description of the 
various instruments employed by meteorologists, particularly 
of the barometer and thermometer, and gives a good deal of 
novel information respecting American observations. Besides 
this, it contains the matter proper to a somewhat elementary 
treatise on such a topic, explaining the causes of atmospheric 
changes and their connexion with the latitude, the usual move- 
ments of the winds, and the nature of cyclones, hurricanes, and 
whirlwinds, the formation of clouds, the phenomena of electricity, 
and the character and origin of the rainbow, the solar and lunar 
halo or corona, the aurora, and so forth. Only in a few explana- 
tions of optical phenomena does the author make use of demon- 
trations involving mathematical formule, and the rest of the 
volume contains much to interest, and little to puzzle, the most 
superficial reader. 

The Book of Evergreens § is, as its title-page honestly explains, 
eontined to the Conifers (firs, pines, cypresses, &c.), which are 
the chief native evergreens of the New World. It contains some 
8 Temarks on their planting and culture, and particular 

ptions of a great number of species and varieties. 

Mrs. Conant’s Butterfly Huntersi| is a popular account of the 
pnncipal moths and butterflies found in the New England States, 
in the guise of a story, relating the experiences and adventures of 
aclass of American schoolboys. The narrative part of the book 
8 lively and amusing, and the work may be recommended to 
Young people more confidently than most books professing “ to 
Combine amusement with instruction.” 

The “ Memoranda” of A.J. Davis are jottings4, either printed in 
mass or selected somewhat at random, from the diary or common- 


* The Great South-West; or Plain Guide for Emigrants and Capitalists, 
7, ng a Description of the States of Missouri and Kansas, showing their 
°pographical Features, Climate, Soil, Timber, Prairie, Minerals, §c., and 
other valuable Information; also a new and complete Township Map of Mis- 
Tat and Kansas. By Wilson Nicely. St. Louis: Studley & Co. London: 
riibuer & Co, 1867. 


ut On the Use of the Barometer on Surveys and Reconnaissances. Part I. 
€eorulogy in its connection with Hypsometry, Part II. Barometric 
ypsometry, Summitted to the Chief’ of the Engineers, United States 

y+ New York: D, Van Nostrand. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 


mE. Treatise on Meteorology, with a Collection of Metecrological Tables. 
in ng Loomis, LL.D., Protessor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
ae Collese, and Author of a “ Course of Mathematics.” New York: 
arper Brothers, London: ‘Triibner & Co. 1868. 


§ The Book of Ever ti i Joni, 

: Svergreens: a Practical Treatise on the Conifere, or 
Sanearing Plants. “By Josiah Hoopes, Member of the pe of 
aCe Sciences of Philadelphia, Illustrated. New York : Cramp, Judd, 

London: Triibner & Co. 


wal Zhe Butterfly Hunters. By Helen 8. Conant, With Illustrations. 
ae Ticknor & Fields. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


rh Memoranda of Persons, Places,and Events; embracing Authentic Facts, 
ons, Impressions, Discoveries in Magnetism, Clairvoyunce, Spiritualism. 


A 
m4 Quotations from the Opposition. By Andrew Jackson Davis. With 
Whine Containii 


- ng Zschokke’s great Story of “Hortensia.” Boston: 
Co, London: Tritbner & Co. 24 


1868. 


place of a Spiritualist visionary, or clairvoyant, who has had the 
good fortune to be introduced to the readers of Mr. Lowell as “ the 
seer who lives at Poughkeepsie.” The notes of the seer himself are 
commonplace in substance and mystical in language; and, more- 
over, so full of allusions to his own works as to be unintelligible to 
any one who, like ourselves, is disgracefully ignorant of the 
writings of an author so celebrated and so productive. But the 
volume contains several curious extracts—very impartially selected 
—from different newspapers, denouncing Mr. Davis as a_ blas- 
phemous impostor or exalting him to the rank of a saint or 
prophet, which are not unamusing ; and also several stories of the 
supernatural class (among them the celebrated prophecy of 
Cazotte) which are much more interesting and less monstrous 
than the author’s own visions. It also includes a translation of 
Zschokke’s story of the Transfigurations, which may be held by 
indulgent purchasers to redeem the rubbish which precedes it. 

Dr. Tyler’s Progress of Philosophy * is avowedly a sort of re- 
print, “ composed trom” two articles contributed by the author to 
American reviews. It divides the subject into four parts—the 
Ancient, Medizval, and Modern Periods, the last reaching from the 
discovery of America to the first quarter of the present century, 
and the Reactionary Epoch in which we are at present living. This 
division may serve to indicate in some measure the method and 
character of the work, which, after all, is of very modest compass 
for the magnitude of its theme. Few metaphysical treatises are 
so unpretentious, or so little deterrent in appearance. 

The Siege of Washington t takes its name from an incident in 
the last year of the civil war, when General Early with a con- 
siderable body of Confederate troops approached so near as to 
threaten the capital, and might, according to the writer, have 
taken it, had he been aware of its defenceless state, and of the 
confusion that reigned within its walls. But this incident vm | 
occupies a single chapter of what is, in fact, a comic or satiri 
sketch of the entire history of the war, not ill-tempered in its 
sarcasm, and dealing tolerably impartial justice to every one, even 
to the Southern leaders. The Federal Government, General 
Halleck, General Hooker, and General Pope are the principal 
objects of a ridicule which, if exaggerated, is not wholly un- 
provoked ; the estimate of Mr. Davis is as just as could be ex- 
pected from one to whom Secession seems altogether criminal 
and inexcusable. 


* The Progress of Philosophy in the Past and in the Future. By Samuel 
Tyler, LL.D. Second Edition, enlarged. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 

+ Siege of Washington, D.C,; written expressly for Little People. By F. 
Colburn Adams, Captain; Author of the “Story of a Trooper,” and other 
Books. Illustrated by A. F. Hand. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald, 
London: Triibner & Co, 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 665, JULY 25, 1868: 


The Ministry and the Session. 
The Opposition and the Session. A 
A Self-Governed Army. The War on the River Plate. 
Mr. G 


The Bribery Bill. 
ladstone descends into the Gutter. 


The Cattle-Market Bill. 


The 
The Genesis of Prigs. Sacrilege. 
The New Miltonic Epitaph. Dr. Thomas Cranmer. | The Hammersmith Home. 
The Dean of Canterbury's New Tale ofa Tub. —‘ The Irish Marriage Law. 
Secret History of the Papal Aggression. Concerts. 


The Law of Creeds in Scotland. 

Chronicles of the Picts and Scots. _ Annals of the Bodleian Library. 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. The Querolus of Pseudo-Plautus. The Alpine Regions. 
Remains of K. A. Morlot. The Hunting Grounds of the Old World, 
American Literature. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


USTAVE DORE’S FORTY GRAND PICTURES, 


German Gallery, 168 New Bond Street.—Including his most famous Painting, “ THE 
TRIUMPH OF CLULRISTIANITY.” Daily, Ten to Six.—Admission, Is. Will shortly Close. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE 


THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING, to be held at Norwich, commencing Wednesday, 
August 19, 1868. 


President. 
JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, Esq., F.R.S., D.C.L., Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. @ 

The President's Inaugural Address on Wednesday, August 19, at Eight o'clock. 

‘The Sectional Meetings, from the 20th to 25th inclusive. 

Soirées on ‘Thursday, the 20th, and ‘Nuesday, the 
Evening by Protessor of Chemistry at St. Bartholomew's 

A Meseption Room, Masonic Hall, will be opened at noon on Monday, August 17, for sale 

ol wkets, &c. 
Members aud Associates intending to be present at the Mecting are requested to apply to the 
Local Secretaries, who will give every information in their power. 
’ DONALD DALRYMPLE, Local 

HINDS HOWELL, Secretaries. 
JOSEPH CROMPTON, 
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Bh CRYSTAL PALACE DORE ART UNION. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS TO “ ELAINE.” 

ART UNION has heen formed for the object of distributing the Orizinal Draw ings by 
otstave DORE to “ ELAINE,” an Idyll ot the King. ‘These beautiful Works of Art, 
which are painted in Monochrome, are now on view at the Crystal Palace, and for the 
nominal Subscription of One Guinea, each Subscriber has the certainty of obtaining a set of 
Nine Facsimile Chromolithozraphs, together with the chance of obtaining One of the Original 
Paintings. Agents are appointed in the principal ‘Towns of the United Kingdom, of whom 
Prospectuses may be had, as well as at the Crystal Palace 

Lad to the Original Drawings by Gustave Doré, the ¢ whole of which are to Le distributed 


PRIZE I. 
King Arthur Di g the Skeleton of the Brothers. 
« And from the skull the c.own 
Roll'd into light, and turning on its rims 
bied iike a glittering rivulet to the tarn.” 
PRIZE II. 
Lancelot approaching the Castle of Astolat. 
“ Till as he traced a faintly~ -shadow'd track, 
That all in loops and links dales 
Ran to the Castle of Astolat, hy 
Fired from the west, far on a hills the towers. ad 
PRIZE III. 
Lancelot relating his Adventures. 
“= spoke and ceased: the lily maid Elaine, 
Won by the meliow voice betore she look’ ‘d, 
eyes, and read his lineaments.” 
PRIZE Iv. 
Lancelot bids Adieu to Elaine. 
He looked, and more amazed 
Than if seven men ha set upon him, saw 
‘The maiden standing in the dewy light.” 
PRIZE V. 
Elaine on her Road to the Cave of Lancelot. 
icine and glided thro’ the 


‘by day she 
in either twilight snow ite. and past 
Gliding.” 
PRIZE v1 


Torre and Lavaine bid Farewell to the Body of Elaine. 
“ So those two brethren from the chariot took 
And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 
Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 
‘Lhe silken case, with braided biazonings.” 
PRIZE VII. 
‘The Body of Elaine on its way to King Arthur's Palace. 
* And the dead, 
Btecred by the dumb went upward with the flood— 
right the lily, in her left 


For she did not scem as sendy 
But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled. 


PRIZE VIII. 
King Arthur reading | the a of Elaine. 
“ Thus he read, 


“and ever in the reading, lords and nee 
mt t, looking often from his face who read, 
ers Which lay so silent.” 
PRIZE IX. 
The Remorse of Lancelot. 
“ And Lancelot answer’d nothing, but pe went, 
And at the inrunning of a little broo! 
Sat by the river in a cove, and ‘watch’ a 
T he high reed wave. 


at eel for Competition in September next, of £10 each, T'wo of which will be | 
£20 each if heid by Bourders.—F or apply to the Heap-Masrer. 


Term on 
FASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHILE, K.G., Cl lor of the Uni 


President. 
Visitor—The LORD BISUOP of CILIICHESTER. 
Head-Master—The Rev. J. R. WOOD, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Assistant- Masters. 

The Rev. F. W. BURBIDGE, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s Coll. Camb, 
The Rev. A. K. CHERILL, M.A., St. John’s Coll. Camb. 

Modern Languages—Mons. JUSTIN AUGUSTE LAMBERT. 

Drawing—Mr. W. CLIFTON. 
The next Term commences on Seturéee September 19, 1868 


Prospectuses may Le obtained from the Secretary, J H. Campion Cores, Frc., Solicitor, 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum, 
Fee for Residents in Middle school, 40 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents in Elementary School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
Fayment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with List of Kev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Morer, 
Lady-Principal, at the College. 
Scriptural Teaching under the eg gp of the Rev. WM. McCALL ard 
Rev. J. WRIGHT. 
ers. 


Ma 
+ By various Lecturers. 


ity of Cambridge. 


Lectures 


Enelish Mr. wees and Mr. Home. 

Latin Mr. W 

French Messrs. F and de Meillac. 
German Herr Lirsehfel 

Italian Signor istruce 

Spanish Senor Vive 

Piano Mr. W. and Mr. C. Gardner. 


+ Herr Bosen and Mr. W. I. Monk. 
Mr. Gandee and Mr. Sims. 
Dancin and Calisthenics +» Mr. Webb George. 

Duily Medical Attendant Dr. Rawlins. 


CoLFre’s GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Lewisham Hill, Black- 


ath, § 
Head-Master—Rev. fy" M.A., Queen’s Coll., Cates. 
Second-Master—W. KAY, Esq., B.A., "Worcester Coil. ie ‘ord. 
There wil! be an Examinoetion A. 30, for Two Entrance E shibiticas value £18 
per annum, tenable for Three years in the school Ilouse. 
For Particulars, apply to the Heap-Masrer. 


CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA. — Mr. SPRANGE, M.A.,, 
assisted by a large Staff of the oo Masters to be obtained in the Subjects of the Com- 
peti ve Examinations, has eee CANCIES. Keferences to upwards of Twenty Successful 
didat ‘Terins it 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 


Singing .. 


SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. Ww. M. LUPTON 
gs, Stran 


[Peis CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 


M.A.. Christ’s College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (Fifth) Wrangler, an Oxford 
Graduate (First Class in Classical Honours), and tee best Mast tera ohio able for all the other 
Subjects »liowed to be taken up, receives an UPILS. NINE of the | 
Candid: tes cnsccests im the recent Competition were sent up by Mr. Weak Powis Square, 
Westbourne Grove, 


NOVEMBER LINE EXAMINATION or WOOLWICH.— 


The Rev. Dr. HUGHES, who has passed great numbers, has Two going up next time, 
and can receive PUPILS wishing to work ace Sas -—Castlebar Court, rt, Ealing, sll 


&e.--The ADVER’ an Assistant- Master ata School, Author of | 
Educational “Works of repute, desires to receive into his House Two or ‘Three et gg MEN 
preparing for the above kxaminations. french and German spoken contin ‘Ferma 
M.A., Eastholme, 


Kent. 


ARMY or CAMBRIDGE.—A few PUPILS for eithy 


of the above lines are received by a CAMBRIDGE SCHOLAR and PRIZEM Ag 
50 Guinea 


holding aCountry Living, and erly an in the Royal Artillery. ‘Terms, | 


per annum. —Address, P. Y., Post Office, Glouceste 


Matric ULATION at OXFORD.—A CLERGYMAN q 


long experience in Tuition, who holds an Appointment in the University, eb 
THREE PUPILS for Metriculation, Scholarship, and other Examinations. Two ¥ 
early in September. House situated in the pleasantest Suburb of Oxford. —Addrem ie 
care of Messrs. Sueet Brothers, Advertising Agents, Serie Strect, Lincoln's Inn, 


INCHESTER COLLEGE.—PUPILS are prepared fq 


Winchester and the other Public Schools at The Grance, Ewell, Suriey, by Dr. BEHR 
whose Pupils have had distinguished suceess. At the last Exumination at Wi inchester Col 
one of Dr. Bena’s Pupils gained the Third Place in a Competition with 128 Ca andidates fe 
terms and full particulars address Dr. Benn, The Grange, Ewell, near Epsom, ae 


POLKESTONE. —The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. “of Jem Jean 

College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of 1. eee College, 

late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare eae for the Indian 
Service and other Competitive E. —Ler rms an id ref 


DUCATION at St. Leonard’ s-on-Sea,_ for the SONS 4 d 

GENTLEMEN, who are thoroughly prepared by aCLERGY MAN, Graduate of 

for the Universities, Public Schools, Competitive Examinations, &c.—For Prospectus, pplyy 
the Rev. M.A., Belmont House; or to Mr. Bivee, 46 Regent Stieet, \\ . 


BON N on RHINE, Prussia.—Dr. W. C. PERRY receive 
few PUPILS at Bonn, a res them for the Universities, the Civil and ine 
Services, and Mercantile lite. Especial attention is paid to the Lansua-es and Literatuyg 
Germany and Fraice. will be given to highest Academical authoritigy 
Faciand > Germany. Terms, 150 Guincas per annum.—Address, 47 Manchester Stag 
‘ortman 


DUCATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONSd 
GENTLEMEN are prepared for the Uni and othe 
ursuits. A very liberal ‘lable kept; kind ‘Lreatment, and best Society. retcrencesiy 
ndon.—For an Interview or Prospectus, address Pastur Vieman, University aud Seg 
Agency, 46 Kegeut Street, W. 


UPILS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (M.A. Canta) 


formerly Scholar of his College, assisted by an Oxford Graduate in Honours, receing 

PUPILS into his House to prepare ior the Public Schools, ce. Climate specially suitable 

delicate Boys. ‘Terms, 80 to 100 Guineas per annum, according to age.—Address, Rev. G1 
Xynopon, Stonelands, Dawlish. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A CLERGYMAN (M.A. 

Rector of a small Country Parish near Oxford, will shortly have a Vacaney for’ 
PUPIL to prepare for Number limited to Six. Satistactory references, Tem 
£120 per annum.—Address, Key. A. W., Ch. Ch. Oxtord. 


NIVERSITY PUPILS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAS 
(high Honours), who receives in his House THREE PUPILS, hus One Vaeang. 
Address, Kev. LL.D., West Woudhay Kectory, Newbury, Berks. 


DUCATION.—Dr. MARTIN REED, of Hurst Cou 


Ilastings, receives the SONS of GENTLEMEN between the ome of Six and Eights 
First-class Privete School.—Highest references and full p 


RECTOR (Married) of a Country Parish in Notts wise 


to take about SIX BOYS, from any age, to prepare for thy Publie Schools or otherwie 
Terms, 80G Guineas. — Address, AR. DE. LAMSTEAD, Lambley Rectory » Notts. 


A* OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his College, anda 


oe Etonian, reecives PUPILS to prepare fur Eton, and other Public Schuuls.—Addes, 


S. Gotoney, Willoughby, Rugby. 


OME and SCHOOL.—A WIDOW LADY, with One You 
Son, is desirous of receiving into her Home T'wo or Three SONS of GLNTLEM 
who would have the benefit of aite nding a first-class Preparatory >chool, previous to entering 
| Baw i. other Puulic School. The highest references can be giveu.—Addrcss, M, E., Pat 
ce, Rugby. 


LONG VACATION.—A GENTLEMAN wishixg 
repared for either Examination, or for Entrance, can be received by a tome 
FELLOW. his College, and UNIVE RSITY EXAMINE residing in hie, 
untry, with whom an Undergraduate is now reading for * erations.” —Aduvess, Ret 
8. S., care of Mr. kt. R. Davis, Law Bookseller, 57 Carey Street, London, W.C. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, in high Double Honow 
who has some experience in Travelling, Fitewitlia in French and Germs 
desires a TRAVE LING LUTORSHIP.— Address, ” 10 Fitzwilliam Street, Cambridge. 


WITZERLAND.—A PHYSICL: AN, Graduate of Oxford, 
practising iy London, intends to pass the Long Teastion in the Engadin, and neice 
bouring parts of Switzerland, the Tyrol,and North Italy. te will be glad bu take 
One or ‘two PATIE NT» or PUPILS tor the whole or part of the time.—Address, 
“ Medical Times” Office, New Burlington Street, W. 


WANTED, by a MILITARY MAN of Business Habits awl 

‘Twelve yecrs’ Service, a Situation as ESTATE AGENT, or SECRETARY to 
Nobleman or Geutieman of property, The Advertiser has had charge of large Corre 
for ‘'wo zones, anc is able to furnish the highest testimonials of ability and trust 
Address, B. W. A., 94 Piccadilly, W. 


A UTHORSIUP. .—GENTLEMEN about to Publish may obtaia 
expericre:€ ADVICE and ASSISTANCE in the Preparation of MSS. for Prew 
addressing S.. care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


EDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made # 

render this Hotel equal or its long-existing repute. “The Coffee-room, with extent 

Sea-frontage, hus been enlarged and improved. Communications to” Lhe Manaogn will ® 
promptly attended to. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Perfect in all its arrangement 
200 Apartments, lerge and elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 1,000 teet in 


facing the Atlantic. Board, if,desired, at fixed sum per Day or Week. ‘Table-d’Hote dailj- 
Address, Mr. BOuN, Litrucombe, North Devon. 


ARGATE.—The ROYAL HOTEL and 
ROOMS.—The Hotel Department is connected! npon the Parisian principle. 
| Beds, 28. to 5s. A good Café and Billiard Room. 


YPROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hib 
Premises W. Vhysician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 


Nore! CE.—To PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIS PRINTS 
tS, and PUBLISHERS.—The AUTOTYPE PRINTING and 

company. Limited, Hereby Give Notice, that they are the SULE POSSES ley 

granted to Mr. Swan, for producing Photographs in Carbon and ot r roe 
Pie conn: and that applications tor Licenses for the 4 of the Process, or for VEN 
Pictures produced by the Process, should be addressed to them, at their ‘lemporary 
5 Haymarket, London. 


McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method 
® CLEANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, a Branch of Art whieh, 
Valuable Victures, it is so dangerous to negiect.—T. MeLEAN, 7 Haymarket. 


(GAFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 
Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. sti 
| INVE STORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALI 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should 
SHARP & CO’/S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., » Grosk ond She Share we Dealers, 32 Poultry, London, B+ 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SaLBe 
39 Strect, Strand, Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if 
_ condition rames Cleaned or Kegilt equal to New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heav Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
dinburgh, Calcutta, Bushey, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai 
ts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
Gittereat allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At per pes per to months of 


At3 ditto Site $ ditt 
tional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, oo of which may be 
lication. 
ee “4 th se current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
arge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
and the sate custody of the same undertak: 
Interest draw n,and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every escription of Lanking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY.— NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the SIXTIETIHT HALF-YEARLY 
DIVIDEND at the rate ot 6 per cent. declared on the 15th instant is payable to the Share- 
«tg at =? id of the Company, 62 King William Street, London, E.C., between the 
ur. 
—_ By Order of the Board, 
July 20, 1868. GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


FOUNDED | 


LGA and GENER: AL LIFE "ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very am oy a receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar * Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by speci: UL conditions uguinst liability 0 future question, 
New Assurinces in 1867 


14,820 


TO Actuary and Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INS NSU RANCE COMPANY, 
10LD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,00. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superi de 


GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
PECORATIONS, 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STKEET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Iilustratca Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


P- ATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 

London its, HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesi 1 Deco: 


tet MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 


he most elezant Style. 
for 4 


4s. 6d. 
LL PROGHAM MES. CARDS, 
OF FARE, Printed ond stam 


pea with Crest 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADI. LY, LONDON. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS.— HEAL & SON 
have on Show 130 Patterns of IRON ant passe BED BEBSTEADS ready fixed for 


in their Show Kooms, and Bedsteads, that 
they supply Orders on the shortest notice. sees ” 


Manufactory—196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


GMYRNA HEARTHRUGS, adapted for every Style of Room 
Decoration, from Original Designs by. Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt, and other eminent 


Art Decorators, 
Manufactured by H. R. WILLIS & CO. 
Obtained the Silver Medal at Paris Ehin, 1867, the only Medal awarded exclusively 
jor Hearthrugs. 


Each Rug is festhty mashed oe the on the back with the Trade Mark, “H. R. W. & Co.” ina 
Monogram, ani ma obtained from every first-cl ‘ass Upholsterer and Carpet Warehouseman 
in the United Kingdom. 
London Warehouse (Wholesale only), 78 Newgate Street, E.C. 

tories at K iter and Coventry. 


PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 


MATT TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are 
cautioned against various ti andl & the appearance 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 
Sach Genume Mattress bears the Label “Tucker's Patent,” and a Number. 
,, Lhe Smee's Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received tie only Prize Medal or Honourable 


GTAINED 


BILLS 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Security of a Subscribed C apital of £750,000, and an A Fund i 

than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among tie Assured aoe Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at Neoerge egreny, Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years 

The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revivai of tansed 

Policies, and Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable 

Endowments for Children. 

innuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary 

‘otices of Assignment registered and without a fee. 

Phe revised Prospectus, with full Particulars and Tables, to be obtained at the Sompene 's 
ices in London, | Old Broad Strect, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents 

throughout the Kin; 


jom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
zt Cte Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMEN'T—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —55 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years" 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Actsof Parliament.) 


Chief Office, Rovat Excuanos, Lonoon ; Branch, 29 Patt Matt. 


Fing, Lire, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
8 Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d, per cent. per 


wee Charge is mate by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
vance may 
Life a ‘with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profitsevery Five Years. 
io sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
by ration bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fi 


ees. 
particlpe ation in Profits, with the guarantee of a larg : \ nee Capital Stock,and | 


Guvtee. under Koyal Charter, from the liabilities of partners 
advantages of modern practice, with the security of an One whose resources have been 
tested by the heya pwd of nearly a Century and a half. 
A Prospectus and ‘'abie of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
QcOrTiIsH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
LONDON, 37 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH AND DUBLIN. 
Esrastisuep 1824. 
INVESTED FUNDS AT AUGUST 1}, 1867, £1,000,359. 

~ SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY is Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
d by Act of Par}i t. It affords the most unquestionable Security to the 

Poe the magnitude of its Capital and Invested Fund, a large proportion of which is 

ronment and other real Securities. 
The OFFICE BOOKS CLOSE for the YEAR on JULY 31, and all Policies taken out 


+ that date will rank for FOUR YEARS’ BONUS at the NEXT DIVISION of 
ROFITS, which will take place in 1871. 


Pa for Proposals and Prospectuses, containing all necessary particulars, may be had at | 


48 above, or of the Company's Agents. 


to more 


tion given to Bedding of any description at the Futernational Leen y= and may 

be obtained, price from 258.. of most Upholsterers, 

and Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near M London, E.C. 


Railway Termi 


| HASY. CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the Best Made. 


Shapes ly on View for Selection and Immediate pow yey Easy 
| Chairs coal to any Shape on approval._FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
Street, Oxford St.,W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated free. 


M ACHINE-MADE JEWELLERY, 18-Carat Gold, 50 per 
| cent. less than Hand-made, and mere perfect. 

Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER (late Hancock, Bunssoox, & Co.), 37 Conduit Street (Five 
Doors from Bond Street), where the celebrated Machine-made th La 4 18-Carat Gold, so 
extensively introduced by Mr. STREETER, is only to be obtained. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prinee 0 of Wales, and. H.LM. the Emperor of Russia; and 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


Sheer Lever Watches, from ........ 5 

Halt Chronometers, w: 

or without a Key, from 5 


Gold Lever Watches, fi 
Gold Half 
with or without a Key, trom. ee 
Gold Hunting, Case extra 
Gold Geneva Watches, examined pag Comme eve 
and guaran’ from Marine Chromometers, from . 


d. 
0 
0 


Dials, 


| lishment, and is arranged to facilitate Purchasers in the of Goods. 
ron 


3615 
Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from .... coccccccesccccs ‘s. 
and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &g., winding with without a o 
Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Desc: Deseriptiéa. Tu Turret Clocks made to 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


W AtCcHES. — GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 
: WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 
PATENT DETACHED LEVER WATCHES, with the latest | 
power to going whilst being wou dfor A 
Durability. Every Watch is Warranted. —Descriptive Pownce post free. 


C LOCKS.—_GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 
CLOCK AND WATCH MAKERS, 
11 and 12 Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 
LONDON-MADE CLOCKS in Cases for Halls or Staircases; CLOCKS in 
Wood and Marble Cases for the Dinin r Libi 3 very highly-finished ORMOLU 
PARIS CLOCKS for Drawing Rooms.— sustrated Pamphlet gratis and post free. 


Orem Bo S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 
gonal Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations 

of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb's Safes, ng-room and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, 


FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; 


are the Cheapest in the End. ag & CO.’s Priced FURNISHING LIST, | 
t-free, enumerates the Leading A 


rticles from all the various Departments of their 


o-Plate, Lamps, Baths, Fe ds. Bedding, 
lable Cutlery, Electr ate, Lamps, 8 

Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Utensils, Turnery, Drucken, 
DEANE & CO., 46 Ring William Street, London Bridge. Established .o. 1700 


BATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 

ONE LARGE Jn gary ROOM devoted exclusively & —+e~{ of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, most varied ever 
to the Public, and at prices | witht those that have tended to 
make t d in this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 Nursery to 32s.; Sponging, 14s. to 32s.; Hip, 148. to Sis. 6d. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and a Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 

| Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 


TPHE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS i in the Kingdom 
is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S.— He has Fow rge Rooms devoted to the exclusive show 
of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with eis Bedding and Ped-hangings, 


Portable Folding Bedsteads from 11s.; Patent tted with dovetail joints and 


Tron 
patent sacking, from IAs. ., and Cots fro ay eee ¢ ornamental Iron and Brass 


H, J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. 
196, 180, 120 Regent Street; and 


Mancursren—-10 Mosley Street. 
Liverroo.—50 Bold Street. 
wit a TOURISTS, NICULL'S JACKETS in various Mixed Colours of Waterproof Cheviot 
vatiabl loth, cool and strong as linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and more adapted to ste 
e climate than avy other fabric, the cost of each, with silk sleeve linings, being 31s. 


LIGHT CHEVIOT SUITS, from £2 2s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED and MILTON OVERCOATS, £1 Is aud £2 2s. each, 
Suits, &e., for immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 

i. J. and I D. Merchant Clothiers. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) 
Being m For Floors ana Borderings to Rooms, &c. 
having te manufactured by Steam Machine ry. is luid complete at less cost than Turkey Carpets, 
ner, e over the Foreign-made Parquets of stancing pericetiy and being 
cation to cuitects’ Desigus adopted without Extra Cost. Illustrated Catalogues on appli- 


26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, 


is, in great variety, from £2 13s. 6d. to 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, “GENERAL FURNISHING 


STERLING SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER 
BRITANNIA METAL TGoopa, 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PLECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATIIS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TULRNEKY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Roome at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 2,3, and +, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and ! Newman Yard, London. 143 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 25, 1868, 


URNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 


our new ILLUSTRA: TED FURNITURE CATALOGUF. nearly 500 Designs, with | 


Prices Thirty per Cent. less than any other House. ‘Lhe most complete and uvique Guide ever 
published. Gratis from 
LEWIN ‘IN CRAWCOUR & cO., and 75 75 Brompton } Road, Knightsbridge. 


QEGARS.—GENTLEMEN can now be supplied with a 
SINGLE BOX of HAVANNAH SEGARS, by Partagas, Cabana, Murias, Pumariega, 
Morales, and other celebrated Makers, at One Profit on the Linport Cost for Cash. 
RT. CLARKE & CO., Segar Importers, 37 Golden Square, Regent Street, W. 
To prevent delay in the Execution of Orders, they should in all cases be accompanied by a 
Remittance. Cheques crossed Union Bank. Post Office Orders on Brewer Street. 


MEERSCH: AUM PIPES.—E. & G. IN DE A WICK & : €O., 

d Successors of the late Jorn 3 of cenuine first-class 
MEERSCIAUM PIPES, LATAKIA, and other EASTERN AC COS. ‘The largest and 
best assortment in London. Wholesale and Retail.—ss Prtacss Strect, Leicester Square, 
London. Established 1799. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
are now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and Casks. by FIND- 
LATER, MACKIE, TODD, & CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge. 
J, LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention to the following 


Price List of Wines: 


per dozen. 
21s., 30s. 
—Fine Wines, Pale or Goiden 36s. 
sADO and MANZANILLA 
VINO DE ll, Dry Wi 
PORTS—Crusted ........ 
PoRTS— New ly Bottled 
CLARE! Sound Wines 


Brande, Rich on Dry, 
COGNAC BRANDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 48s., 603., 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
in uiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a large 
and care! ully-selected their numerous F oreign Connexions have enubled thei to 
do to great advantage. Cellars are now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Strect, Portman Square, London, W. w. 


YEAS and COFFEES. —E. LAZENBY & SON, , Tea 
Merchants.—Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. Gd. and 3s., for Household Uses Fine 
SOUCIIONGS, 3s. 6d. and 4s., for the Drawing-room; in ‘Tins of 6 lbs.,14 lbs. and 20\lbs. A 
Reduction of 1d. per lb. on 14 Ibs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Dise ‘ount allowed for Cash 
with Order; Carriage paid on £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, Is. 4d. and 1s. 8d. 
per lb.; Choice Old MOCHA 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea “Merchants, G Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W.— 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. Samples and General Priced 
Catalogue post free on application, 


E LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, ‘SAUCES, and CON- 


DIMENTS LAZENBY & SON, Sole P. of the celebrated Receipis, and 
Manufac turers of the Viekles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and fuvourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst oe interior Preparations which are 
pus up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to misiead the Public. 
nsumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine ‘articles are respectiully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Ldwards Strect, 

Portznan square, London, 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


H ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 

eclebrated Sauce are particularly reqnenes to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known kabel, Lazex This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and ano it none can be genuine. 

E. ZENBY SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, L ondon, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels ave closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


EPSINE. —Silver Medal, Pari s Exhibition, 1867._MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, GLOBULES, and LOZENGES — the popular remedy for Week 
Digestion, Manufactured by ‘T. Mon & Sox, 31,33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.—Bottles from: Ss. Boxes Yrom 2s. 6d. Glob ules in Bottles, from 2s. 
QCHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, prepared from the 
Malvern Water, so long celeSate1 ee its purity. Every Bott le is protec’ed by a Label 
poring Name and Trade Mark.—Manufacturies at London, Liverpoul, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, 
alvi 


PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
(ANDL ES for the BALL ROOM, pure Spermaceti, Chinese 


Wax, and wasteless Stearine, oll with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These Cuties will 
neithe or Smoke, Bend, nor Gutter. Spiral parti-coloured Candles of all shades. ld by all 
Dealers in Candles, and (wholes: ule only) by J. C.&J. FIELD, Patentees, Lan I 


.OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dy speptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the liospitals of Paris since 1851. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agcnts for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


PEPSINE WINE, 4s 


oe Medal Paris E xhibition 1867. 


5 PEPSINE> PILLS, os. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Avents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


| OZENGES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 2 277 Oxford ‘Street, London, 


URIATE of AM: MONIA LOZENGES 2s. 
Useful for B hiti ing the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


Coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 18¢7), Chemists on the 
Establishment i in Ordinary to the Queen, £77 Uxford Street, Lond don. 


MES. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
will RESTORE GREY or FADED UAIR to its Youthful Colour 
and Beauty. 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It wiil promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes al] Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 


Derir—266 LONDON. 


| 
| 


1, VER-SW ERT. _PIESSE & LUBIN.—FR: 
urnolia, Pate! Geranium, Ever-swect, Opoponax, New-mown lay, 
dl W ‘nite Rose, Lizn Aloe, and 1,000 others from every flower that breathes q ee 
each 2s. 6d., or ‘Three Bottles in a Case, 7s. Scld by the fashionable Druggists and Perfume’ 
in: all parts ‘of the Worl —Laboratory of I Flow ers, 2 New Bond Street, London, 


V EAKNESS.—The finest TONIC is WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, unrivalled as 2 Stomachic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioner, 

&c. at 30s. per Dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London, 


BOOKS, &c. 
--- 
MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. 


Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's * Saturday Reviey" 
and all other Works of acknowledged merit and general interest, are in Circulation gt 
MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY. First-class Subscription, One Guinea per annum + OMe 
incneing at any date. Book Societies supplicd on liberal terms. Prospectuses on application, 


AY UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP 

4 NOTICE.—One Mundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Presen 

Seasons, Second-hand, and more than Fifteen ‘housand Volumes of Works of the Beg 

Authors i in eo ntal Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Librarics, are now On Sale 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. Nevised d Catalogues ae 
oe -~ ow ‘and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Oftice, 4 King Street, Cheapside, 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W, 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, according tothe supply required. All 
rospectuss, 


—S 


the best new Books, English, French,and German, immediately on publication. P 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,4* A Clearance Catalogueof Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices my 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH 'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Librarig, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
By J. C. CURTIS, B.A., Principal of the Training College, Borough Road, London, 


1, A SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
containing Supplementary Chapters on Ecclesiastical and Constitutional History, Lite 
rature,&c. Ninth Thousand, 5s. 

* A very capital school history.” "Reader. “Excellent."—Museum. “ Flowingly composed, 
impartial, peasant, and rich in information.”—British Controversialist, 


2. CHRONOLOGICAL and GEN EALOGIC AL TABLES, 
illustrative of English Ilistory. Fourth Edition, post 4to. 
“ We cannot too strongly recommend this Pupil Teacher. 


3. THE POETICAL READER. Twenty-third Thousand, ls; 
i made with great judgment, and containing some of the bet 
specimens of living masters.” — Vunconforimist. 


4. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY.  Twenty-seventh 
Thousand, 6 


6d. 
“ As an introduction to English history we know of none equal to it.” 
uarteriy Journal of Education. 


OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTOR Y. Eighth Thou 


nd, 6 
» Argues a Saaseilé knowledge of the history of the Old and ar & Testament.” 


rch and Schoo! Gazette. 
OUTLINES of GRAMMAR. Recently published, Eighth 
Thousand, 6d. 
*A model of ful ness and cheapness. Tt is remarkably clear in its definitions, copious in its 
facts, and rich in the examples it gives for exercise.”—/'reeman. 


7. OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. Recently published, Seventh 
Thousand, 6c. 
“A most excellent little manual, complete yet concise, and with its facts put in a fom 
likely to attract the attention of the scholar.” —Court Circular. 
London: Simpxrx, Marsnarr, & Co. 


Tk: AVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND. By Atrx. Kum 
Jounstéx, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 

With Index of easy Reference to 9700 fy on neni Map. Price, in a Pocket-Case, 7s. 61; 

or in Sheets, 6s 

“A map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map of the country previously 
published. For completeness, accuracy, and finish, it is perfect. Not a turnpike or carriage 
road, or important footpath throughout the length and breadth of the land, but hus its repre- 
sentative here in double and single black lines.” —Scotsiman. 

‘The foilowing Maps from KEITIL JOUNSTON'’S ROYAL ATLAS are published sepe- 
rately, uniformly with the above, in Pock: ket-Case, with Indexes to each Map, price 4s. 6d. ir 
Maps of One Shect, and 83. tur Maps of Two Sheets: 

England and Wales (f'wo eee. 
Empire (Two 


Pru 
Italy CEwo Sheets). 


South America (Two Sheets). 
United States of North America (Two 


: Canada, hw ‘0 Sheets 


rance. Africa. 
Switzerland. South Australia. 
Treland. India Sheets). 
Belgium and the Netherlands. China and Japan, 


Spai Basin of Meuiterrancan Sea. 
Sweden and Norwsy Palestine. 

Brackwoon & Save, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by al i Booksel lers. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


Cul RCH (The) HISTORY of BRITAIN from the Birth of 
Christ until the Year 1618, endeavoured by Tuomas Furren, D.D., Author of * Abel 
Redivivus,” &c., with a Preface and Notes by Jams Nicuots. 

London: Wittiam Teco, 13 Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Now r.ady, 


NEW WORK on TREES. By Grorcr Barvanp. Cot 


of the principal Trees of Purope, drawn from Nature, the individul 
touch and distinguishing features of each Tree beinz rendered with remarkable vigour a4 
fidelity. Accom “ ed by a description of the Characteristics, Method of Delineation, 
favourite Localities of each Tree. 
The Work of 30 Plates in Three Parts, complete, with Explanatory Text, “ 20 
Or handsomely bound ......... 212 6 
Parts, 10 Piates and ‘Text’ 
London: Wixsor & Newron, 38 Rathbone Place 
all Bookseliers and Artists’ “Colourmen.. 


Just published, Second Edition, Illustrated in Colours, 122 pp. crown, Is.; post free, 1s. 2d. 


CARTER'S PRACTICAL GARDENER. — Containing * 
complete Calendar of Operations oo Kitchen Garden, Flower Garden, Conservatory 
Forcing House, Stove, Orchid House, xc, ond 
Also, ‘I'wenty-six New Designs for Flower-Beds, coloured to show the arrangemen isc, 
combination of colour produced by popular Bedding Plants, as seen at the Crystal 
Battersea Park, and other places. ; 
Jaurs Canter & Co., 237 and 238 High Holborn; W. H. Satrru’s Railway Bookstalls: 


And all Booksellers. SS 


GALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXIL AUST ION, Ls ARALY SIS, 


and Liver Comp laints Ne yous Deafness Inlinestion, 
On LOAN. certaining the efficacy, a LEST of real F ECT Self: 
applicab ¢ CUALN BANDS. BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, will be sent gratis tor a wee! ek. 


Prices from - to 22s., according to po ower. Combined Bands for restoring exhausted \ ital 
Enerzy, 30s. to 40s. New Patent Self-restorable Chain Batteries, £3 to £1 complete. Pamphiet 
tree. —J. PULVERMACHER, Patentee, Galvanic Establishment, 200 Regent Street, 

Lendon. 


AINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System). —All other 
Processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSEL, Y « SONS, the Orizinal and 
only Practitioners of the true system of Painless Den The promincnt advantaues are 


thus summarily characterised by the ** Lancet,’ ) 1 Profession, and the Press: - 
© Pertict immunity (rom pain; every kind of operation avoided; unporaileled comfort, utility, 
duc obility; a wonderfully lifelike appearance ¢ fees considera'ly less than usun Ny 
charged for ordinary deseriptions of artificial teeth.”— Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS 


(the Oldest les shed English Dentists), 30 Berners Street, Oxtord Strect, and 418 Strand 


from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation and every information free. 


i 
(opposiie Charing Cross Railway Station), and over the Telegraph Oilice. ‘Leeth from 5s, 
Sets 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d ed 
MUE THEORY of the TREATMENT of DISEASE adopt 


at BEN RUYDDING. By Wa. Macirov, M.D, F.R.C.P. Edin., Senior 
Ben Rhydding. 
Joun & Soxs, New Burlington Street. 


(RTHOPRAXY. (4p%6e, straight ; tO make.) 
Tleatner Bice, Assoc. inst. C.E. 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of every varicty of Deformity, Debility, 
Deticicncy of the Hiuman Body. 
Cnuncmite & Son; and the Author, 6 Wimpole Strect. — 
ia 
Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additiona IF —_ ond Oe 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quachs, Is. dd. DY HOS 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QU: ACKERY. 
Derecion. Reprinted irom the * Medical cular.” 
London: H. 219 Regent Sirect 
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Jaly 25, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


DOMEWARD RIDE, and other POEMS. 


By C. Austen LeiGu. 

«The public have several undeniable 
_ tude to Mr. Austen Leigh. 
‘They should be obliged to him for a 
eeical demonstration that a keen 
ion of ficld sports is not incom- 


London : 


patible with a high degree of cultiva- 
tion, and they should feel a more general 
sense of obligation to one who has writ- 
ten a short, graceful, and unaffected 
book of poetry.” Saturday Review, 


Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 
BRITISH ARMY in 1868. By Sir Cuarres E. 
TREVELYAN, K.C.B. 
London: LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in crown Svo. price 5s. cloth, 


and other POEMS. By Ronerr B. Hott. 


London : LoNGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternostcr Row. 


Third Edition, in 8vo. price Ss. Gd. half-bound, 
LAWS of THOUGHT. By Arexanper Rosertson, 


London : LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
R CAMBRIA, Themes in Verse and Prose, a.p. 1854-1868; 
with other Pieces. By JaMES KENWARD (ELVYNYDD). 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
ELEPHANT HAUNTS: 1 being a Sportsman’ 8 


Narrative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone; with Scenes of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By HENRY ieee, late 17th 
Lancers. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“ This is the most exciting book since the adventures of the late Gordon Cumming.”—Mes- 
senger. “ Captain Faulkner's work is a valuable contribution to the modern 
travels. The successive incidents in ng journey of the search-party for Dr. Li are 
‘A in a very interesting mauner.”—Star. 


AROUND the KREMLIN ; or, Pictures of 


Life in Moscow, By G. T. gn Author of “The Wanderer in Arabia,” &c. 
8vo. with Illustrations, bound, 1 
“Mr. Lowth has written a good and book. Ie has an ure 
of the great city which lies about the Kremlin, and he notes with ca) OY pecate 
and custom which are likely to affect the future of Kussia.”—A the 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and 
About It. By Dr. Doran. 2 vols. 24s. 


This is by far Dr. Doran's best work." Atheneum. “ An and instruc- 
tive work.” —Olserver. “ Full of entertainment and information. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MILDRED. By GrorciAna M. Crarx, Author 


of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” “ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” &c. 3 vols. 
A ver ry clever story. Mildred is a glorious creature, and we follow her deep 


GANOT’S PHYSICS, BY PROFESSOR ATKINSON. 
In post Svo. with Coloured Plate and 668 Woodcuts, 15s, the Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 
LEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental 
and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited 
from GANoT’s “ Eléments de Physique” (with the Author's sanction) by E. 
Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Prof. of Experimental Science, R.M. Coll. Sandhurst. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


MR. BARING-GOULD'S POEMS ON LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Just published, in crown Svo. price 6s. 


HE SILVER STORE collected from Medieval Christian 
and Jewish Mines. By the Rev. Sabine Baninc-Govuip, M.A. Author of 
“Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 

“In this book Mr. Baring-Gould appears | observer of Nature, in her lq as well ns 
notonly as a scholar, but also, and indeed | in her grand displays Buring-Gould 
chiefly,asa poet. For here he offers (not for | has handled these timilar droll materials 
the first time) poetical preparations of various | in a no less happy manner than the serious 
material which he has borrowed, fur the most | portion of his work, and has thereby shewn 

from the works of the Middle Ages,and | that his poetic skill can mould itself to many 
Pehich he displays unusual poetical talent, | forms. ‘Thus his present contribution is seen 
This shews itself particularly in his descrip- | to be a yery welcome one, meriting our best 
tions of natural objects, which prove him to | thanks, 
be a true and fervent friend and a careful | Heidelberger Jahrbiicher der Literatur. 


London: LoncMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


INTRODUCTION AND COMPANION EXERCISE- BOOKS TO THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER, 
Revised Edition, just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 
CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or First Latin Lessons; 
with Model Questions and Exercises. By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D. 
Canon of Ely. New Edition, adapted to the Principles of the Public School Latin 
SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN: Two Com- 
panion Books by the Editor of the Primer :— 


Pant I, a First Companion to the Primer, price 2s. 6d. 
Panr IL, a Second Companion to the Primer, price 3s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC SCIIOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


sanction of the Head Masters of the Public Schools included in Her Majesty's 
Commission. Price 2s. 6d, 


apply. The outery raised against the new 

grammar on the score of its novel termi- 

nology was sophistical and shallow in the 

extreme, for all terms are new, and must be 
| new, to a boy beginning his Latin gramumar; 
and the only question should be, by what 
kind of terms shall we give him the best and 
truest account of the principles of the lan- 
quase he is attempting tolearn. The Latin 

Primer alone boldly has attempted this, and 
has succeeded beyond all ; question in the 
opinion of all unprejudiced ju patass. 

ndon Review. 


t's progress, when the intellect is thus | 
being gradually exercised in combining and 
ing a series of fucts under certain well- 
ined principles, easy to retain and easy to 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of GRAMMAR, being an Intro- 
duction to the Public School Latin Primer, price 1s. 6a. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, Ny and Co. Paternoster Row. 


MIDDLE CLASS AND SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


NEW and APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS on ENGLISII 


HISTORY, constructed, for the use of preparing for Public Examina- 
inees, but not to found in any other Schoo! ries. r. Ropert 

Kon late Lecturer on History, Normal College, Cheltenham. ° 


L OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Junior Classes. 
Revised Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Il. MANUAL of ENGLISIL IIISTORY, for Senior Classes. 


Revised Editicn, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


“Aga mec text-book for the student, it te. exactly adapted to his wants, and from 
re r a w arrangement 
inexeellents ini 3 studies may require. The 


London: Marsnatt, & Co. 


On Monday next, 1 vol. post 8vo. 6s. 


A WALKING TOUR IN 
NORMANDY. 


By the Author of “All Round Iveland on Foot.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW LURLINGTON STREET. 


On Monday next, 3 vols. post Svo. 


A SCREW LOOSE: 
A Novel. 
By W. P. LANCASTER, M.A, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINOTON STREET. 


interest."-Star, “ An interesting story, well worked out. The charact 
— Observer, “ An intensely interesting story. It is the 
have seen from the 's pen.” —Sun, 


ROBERT FALCONER. By Gerorce Mac- 


Donatp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A work brimful of life and humour, and of the deepest human interest. It is a book to be 
returned to again and again,” —A thenawn. 
mr The noblest work of fiction Mr. MacDonald has yet produced."—Dritish Quarterly Review. 


SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer Corts. 


3 vols. 


ENGLEWOOD HOUSE. 3 vols. 


This novel is thoroughly pure and healthy, and has a outed, plot ont character- 
drawing—three qualities which make it quite exceptionally excellent.” 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. 


By Lady Cuartes Tuyyne, Author of “ Off the Line,” &e. 3 vols, 
“ This story is very cleverly managed and naturally worked out.” —A thenwum. 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- 


garct and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


ROKE’S WIFE. 


“* Roke’s Wife’ is embued with all the talent that characterized * Tittle 


elegraph. 
MR. VERNON. 


“ A well-written clever novel, proving the author to possess intellect, taste, and feeling.” 


Price 3d. each Number; free by post, 4 Stamps. 


THE “ECHOES CARTOONS.” 


JaNvARY.—Part I, 
No. 34.~MISS ECHO. 
No. 35.—SISTERS OF CIRCE. 
No. 36.—DAUGHTERS OF PENELOPE. 
No, 37.—WHAT YOU ARE COMING TO, LADIES? 
No. 38,—A BELGRAVIAN KETTLEDRUM, 

Fesrvuary.—Part II. 
No. 39.—THE HUSBAND'S FRIEND. 
No. 40.—VALENTINES AND ORSONS. 
No, 41.—FASHIONS OF THE COMING SEASON. 
No. 42,—ALEXANDRA. 

“ Bequeath to death your numhness, for from him, 
Dear life redeems you.— You percei' stirs.” 
Winter's Tale. 

Marcu.—Part IIT. 
No. 43.—HALFWAY HOUSE (TO ROME). 
No. 44.—CO-OPERATIVE “SOCIETY.” 
No. 45.—THE LADIES’ EXCHANGE. 
No. 44.—A TRUE KNIGHT OF ST. PATRICK. 

Apnit.—Part IV. 
No. 47.—THE “GIRL OF THE PERIOD.” 
No. 48,—NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS (ST. ALBAN'’S AND 

ST. PETER’S). 
No. 49.—“DOTH NOT A MEETING LIKE THIS MAKE 
AMENDS ?” 


No. 50.—THE LIVING WALLS OF BRITAIN. 
May.—Part V. 

No. 51.—WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

No. 52.—THE LADIES’ CAGE (HOUSE OF COMMONS). 

No. 53.—VICTORIA. 


“ Moderate lementation is the right of the dead, excessive grief the 
enemy to the living.”—All's Well that Ends Well. 


No. 54.—NO WORK TO DO (COURT MILLINERS). 
Jone.—Part VI. 

No. 55.—THE DERBY-DAY. (Double Cartoon.) 

No. 56.-THE VICTOR'S REWARD. 

No. 57,—ARCADIA. 

No. 58.—AT THE OPERA. 

No. 59.—SWEET SUMMER TIME. 
Juty.—Part VII. 

No. 60.—AT THE “ ZOO.” 

No. 61.—* THE HORTICULTURAL.” 

No. 62.—AMONG PRETTY THIEVES. 

No. 63.—VOLUNTEER LIFE AT WIMBLEDON. 


. to VII. of the New Series, each Part 1s. ; or sent free 


LONDON: “ECHOES FROM THE — — 19 CATHERINE STREET, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, AND AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 
145 
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[THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


The Saturday Review. 


(July 25, 1868, 


No. CCLXI. 
July, 1868, is just published, 
CONTENTS, 
1, SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 
2. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
3. THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 
4, LYTTON’S CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS. 
5. WELLINGTON’S CORRESPONDENCE, 1819—1825. 
6. THE MODERN RUSSIAN DRAMA, 
7. LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF LEON FAUCHER. 
8. PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR, 
9. NEW GERMANY. 
10. THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
Lopdon : Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


Tue QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXLIX., is 


published Tris Ben’ 
Contents 
1, DAVID GARRICK. 
2, INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
3. COLERIDGE AS A POET. 
4. GUNPOWDER. 
5. MARCO POLO AND HIS RECENT EDITORS. 
6. LACE, 
7. MURCHISON AND MODERN SCHOOLS OF GEOLOGY. 
8 PROVERBS, 
9. IRELAND ONCE MORE. 
*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols. of THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
1s how ready. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


2PEMPLE BAR 


Now ready (JULY 1868), 4s. 


(THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW and JOURNAL of 


the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Contents 
ae OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
F PARIS DURING 1865-67. By Dr. Pavi Broca, 
wnat Is A TEUTON? 
KNOX ON THE SAXON RACE. 
THE BRAIN OF A NEGRO OF GUINEA. 
IRAN AND TURAN. (Continued.) 
OWEN’S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
WAKE’'S CHAPTERS ON MAN. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS, 


THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of LONDON contains: Articles by Sir Duncan Gibb—Mr. Henry Prigg, jun.—Mr. 
Dendy—Lieut. 5. P. Oliver—Dr. Beigel—Mr. J. MeGrigor Allan. 


London: Tatinner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
INTENTS 
1, THE LAST SUPPER OF THE LORD, AS RELATED IN THE THREE EARLIER 
EVANGELISTS AND IN ST. JOHN. By Kev. Professor Mitzicax, D.D. 


2. THE E POOR LAWS AND METROPOLITAN POOR-LAW ADMINISTRATION. 


Hottonp. 
AN THONY EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. By the Rev. Joun Hunt 
MUNRO’'S “ TNA.” By the Rev. James Davies, 
. MAN IN CREATION, By the Rev. C. J. D’Ovty. 
THE EVANGELICAL CLERGY IN 1868, By the Rev. Anrnony W. Tronotp. 
. THE OLD MORALITY AND THE NEW. By H. A. Pace. First Paper. 


. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Srrauan & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


On the 29th instant, the AUGUST Number of the 
MAGAZINE 


Contents: 

1. KITTY. By the Author of “Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,” &c. Chapter 20—Pe 
Revenges. Chapter 2!—Kitty foliows the Example of the Prodigal. Chapter 22— G 
First Fatted Calt is killed. Ch 
ends. Chapter 25—A Thunderbolt falls. Chapter 26—~The Wrath that works 
ike adness. 


Price 1s. 


2. Ta, COURT OF THE EMPRESS CATHARINE II. From the Journal of a German 
Princess. 


. LADY ESTHER. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ From Olympus to Hades,” &c. 
SAMUEL LOVER: Ilis Life, Genius, and Writings. By the Knicar or Innisnowen. 
A POPULAR SWISS TOUR. By the Author of “ All Round Ireland on Foot.” 
VOX POPULI AND THE TURF. By the Author of “ Charlie Thornhill,” &c. 
ADVENTURES ON TILE MOSQUITO RIVER. 

VERA. By a New Waiter. Chapters | to 5. 

GOODY CHILDREN. 

New Burlington Street. 


Will be ready on the 30th instant, 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For AUGUST 1868, 2s. 6d. 


Line Engravings. 
I. GOD'S ACRE, after Miss E. Ossorn. 
Il. THE CONTROVERSY, after A. Exasonz, R.A. 


Numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts. 


Also, the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION 
is completed in this Part, and may now be had in | vol. royal 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 


Monthly, 6d. 
Ready on Tuesday, July 28, the AUGUST Number of THE ARGOSY. 
Contents: 1. Anne Ilereford. By the Author of “East Lynne.” Chapters 17 and 18—2. My 
Love and I~3. Out of the World. By Hesba Stretton—4. Nineteen—5. A Hunt by Moon- 
light—6. Wind—7. Nelly Hunt’s Courtship. By K. 8S. Macquoid—s. Albert Thorwaldsen— 
9. Buried Alone, Chapter 2—10. Judge not—11. Our Log Book. 


Now ready at every Library, 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: 


A New Novel. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


Chapter 23—The Second Fatted Calf is § killed. Chapter 24— | 


Wednesday the 29th inst., N 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for ‘AUGUST. Price 1s, 
With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and F. W. Lawson. 
THE cee OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. With an Illustration. 
pod the at 
Villa Life. 


» 6.—A Return Home. 
GREAT SOLAR ECLIPSES. 
HOW TO FORM A GOOD TASTE IN ART. 
COAST DEFENCES. 
AVONHOE. With an Illustration. 
into the W 
isthe “Hell Hole” in the Great Pool. 
 16.—Man Proposes. 
A PRUSSIAN SOLDIER’S NOTES ON THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 
THE SANTALS, 
ANARCHY AND AUTHORITY. By Marrazw Arnot. Constuted. 
Suita, Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


ANTHONY MAGASINE. 
PAULS for AUGUST. Price 1s 


. THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. the Author of “ Mabel’s ” 
&e. Cha) 4.—A Metropolis in Mi in ature. Chapter 5.—The Pin 
Fete Pens, Chapter 6.—Frau Mathilde’s Tea-party. Chapter 7.—Private and 


2. THE ELECTORAL OUT-LOOK. 
3. CRICKET. 
4. A STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY. 
5. PLATO. 
6. THE SPANISH GYPSY. 
7. LORD PALMERSTON. By 
s , THE IRISH 
Chapter 40.. fax Goesler. Chapter ‘Fawn. 
London and New York: Vinrve & Co. 


“ Briskest of all the magazines is ‘ Belgravia,’ ”’. —Morning Star. 
“The best shilling magazine that England possesses." — Standard. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


On Wednesday next, 29th inst., 1 to 160. pp. illustrated with 4 whole-page Engravisg 
BELGRAVIA for AUGUST. Price 1s, 


Micad 


1, BOUND TO JOHN COMP. PANY: or, the Ad of Robert 
Ainsleigh. Illustrated by Alfred Chapter 5.—I rise _in the World. 
Chapter fall in Love. Chapter 7.How I became an Orphan. Chapter fall 

to Disgrace. 

2, LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT. By Georce Avevstvs Sara. VI.—On Little Women. 

3. PERSONALITIES OF A SCOTCH TOUR. By T.H.S. Escort. 

4. HABET. By Sricanp. by Louis Huard. 


N CLUBS. Watters Trornavr 
lubs Past resent—Clubs bs Present: No. II. Brookes’s—White’s. 
6. A SUMMER DAY-DREAM. By J. Campsect Smita. 
7. DIANA GAY: a Novel. By Percy Firzorrap. 
8. SENSATIONALISM IN SCIENCE. By R. Il. Parrenson. Daylight. 
9. MORNING DREAMS. Illustrated by Alfred Tliompson. 
10. THE WHITEBAIT MYSTERY. By J. G. Benream. 
11, DEAD-SEA FRUIT: a Novel. By the Author of ** Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
12, THE TROOPER’S STORY. By Wittiam Sawyer. Illustrated by Thomas Gray. 
13. MARRIAGE versus CELIBACY. 
14. HORACE IN PALL MALL. By Watrer Tuornsvny. 
15. PINS. 
16. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By M. E. Brappon. 
17. UNDER THE LIMES. By Mortimer Cottins. 

NOTICE.—A New Novel by the Author of * Paul Massie,” “The Waterdale Neighbours,” 
&c., will be i n BELGRAVIA. 

N.B.—The Fifth 2 of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled 
boards, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.,is now ready. Also Cases for Binding (2s.), 
designed by Luke Limner. 

*,* The Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 


Office, Warwick House, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Ready this day, published Weekly, price 6d., No. XVII. of 
THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal of Art, Literature, 
Decoration, and Accomplishments. The Infant Seaview, a Chromo- 
lithograph after Correesic —Pleasing Keflection, a Water-Colour Drawing by 8. Birt—Trees, 
ny on Art and other Subjects. 
Offices, 81 Fleet Street. 


ASYLUMS for the IMBECILE POOR.—The BUILDER for 


this Week (conducted by Mr. Gro. Govowin, F.R.S.) contains full Illustrations, View, 
Plans,and Descriptive Particulars of the Metropolitan Asylums to be erected at 
and = Caterham ; with various Interesting Papers, and all the ia Sanitary 
4d.; by post, 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden; and all Newsmen, 


[THE ROCK, a Church of England rere Newspaper, 14.; 
stamped, 2d.; every Tuesday and F: . 
Office, 117 to 120 Aldersgate Street, Cc. 
Sold at all ’, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS.—Announcements of 
Births, Marriages, and —— are inserted in the PALL. MALL GAZETTE, at « charge 
of Half a Crown. They may be sent through any Advertising Agent, Newsagent, of 

Librarian, or, properly authenticated, to to the Office of the PALL MALL GAZETIE, 
Northumberland Street, Strand. ae 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


THE MAIL: 


A Paper containing the News, the Principal Leaders, & 
well-digested Summary, and all interesting 
Matter from the ** Times.” 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the “ Evening Mail,” having become the property of the 
Proprietors of the “Times,” is now published Twice a Week, under the title of 


THE MAIL, 


At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or 8d. a Week post free. 


the News 
The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain mei which 
and all matters of Interest a) ring in the ‘Three previous Numbers of the “ Times, road 
will be available, in a cheap form, for persons residing 

or in the Colonies. 


the 
Subscribers can obtain THE MAIL Newspaper Agents, or may have it from 
Publisher, on prepayment, at Printing House Square, London. 
rown 8vo. cloth, 4s. to the 


MORAL CAUSATION; or, Notes on Mr, Mill’s Notes to th 
Chapter on “ Freedom’? in the Third Edition of his Examination of f Mill ood 

Hamilton’ Philosophy.” By Parrick Procron Arexanver, M.A., Author 
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Nonnd Table. The Edition of Caxton revised for Modern Use. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Epwanp Srracnry, Bart. Globe Svo. 3s. 6d. 


GLOBE EDITION of ROBERT BURNS. 


The Poems, Letters, and Songs. Edited by ALEXANDER Swrri. 
Memoir and Glussarial Index. Globe 5s. Gd. 


GLOBE EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S 


COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by W. G. Crank and W. Wricur. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRO- 


NOMY. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S,  1Smo. with Coloured Diagram 
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MODERN METHODS of ELEMENTARY 


GEOMETRY. [Ty E. M. ReyNoups, M.A., Mathematical Master in Clifton 
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Con- 
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MODERN INDUSTRIES: a Series of Reports 
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By D. T. ANsTED, M.A., F.R.S. Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. 
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binding. 
By Professor Kingsley. 
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WESTWARD HO! Fifth Edition, 
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THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


Uniformly printed in 18mo. with Vignette Titles by Sir Noel Paton, 
T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. E. Millais, &c. Bound in extra cloth, 
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With Vignette by Arthur 
Tughes, 4s. 6d. 

LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by GUsTave 
Masson. With Portrait of Beranger, 4s. 6«. 


| A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL COUNTRIES AND OF ALL TIMES 


Gathered and Narrated by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 4s. 64. 

THE a BOOK OF POETRY. Selected and Arranged by C, F, ALEXANDER 

Price 4s, 6d. 
| THE BALLAD BOOK: a Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. Bdited by 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 4s, 6d. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by: 
Francis Turner PALGRAVE. 4s, 6d, 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE, from the best English Hymn Writers. Selected and 
Arranged by Sir ROUNDELL PALMER. 4s. 6d, 

THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the best Pocts. Selected and Arranged 
by Coventry PATMoneE, 4s. 6d. 

TILE FAIRY BOOK: Classic Fairy Stories, Selected and rendered anew by the 
Author of *‘ John Halifax.” 4s. 6d. 

THE JEST LOOK: the Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Sclected and Arranged 
by Mank Lemon. 4s. 6d. 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, from this World to that which is to Come. By 
Joux Bunyan. 4s, 6d, 

BACON’S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL. With Notes and 
Glossarial Index. By W. ALpIs Wrict, M.A. 4s. Gd, 

ADVENTURES OF ROBINSGN CRUSOE. Edited, from the Original 

| Editions, by J. W. CLARK, M.A. 4s, 6d. 

| THE SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes. From the best Pocts and Musicians 

Selected and Arranged by Joun Hutian. 4s. 6c. 
| THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with Biographical 
Memoir, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 2 vols. 9s, 
THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, with Notes, by iL 
. Davies, M.A., and D. J. VauGuas, M.A. New Edition, 4s. 6d. 
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